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PREFACE 


collection of lectures. The success of the first series, 

delivered in the Central Hall, Manchester, under the 
general title ‘Is CHRISTIANITY TRUE?’ prompted the con- 
tinuation of the same work during the winter of 1904-5. 
Thirty lectures were delivered on the Sunday afternoons from 
October 2 to April 30, to very large and attentive audiences, 
and in each case an open Conference followed. The aim of 
this second series has been to expound the teaching of 
Christianity, as it may be put before the intelligent outsider. 
Thus having in ‘Is CHRISTIANITY TRUE?’ set forth the defen- 
sive side of apologetics, in ‘WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY?’ we aim 
at carrying the positive and constructive work a step further. 


Ors a few words need be added as preface to this 


The lectures have been distributed into two volumes, 
dealing respectively with Christian Doctrine and Christian 
Life. The present collection is intended to put the case for 
most of the leading doctrines of the Christian Faith, as seen 
from somewhat varying points of view. No attempt has been 
made to secure a mechanical uniformity of opinion : diversity 
is inevitable where there is life. But though one or two 
lectures will be found more conservative, and some more 
advanced, than the average doctrinal position of the book, it is 
not believed that divergence is very wide, in spite of the fact 
that the contributors come from nearly all the leading 
Protestant Churches. Of course neither lecturers nor editors 
are responsible for anything except that which stands under 
their own name. 


It only remains to be said that the lectures are not arranged 
in the order of date. Their actual order in the series may be 
seen from the numbers in the table of contents, which may 
explain occasional references back to what appears later in the 
volume, or in the companion part. The order of subject is 
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followed—five lectures on the Bible, followed by the doctrine 
of God, and the doctrine of Man, in himself and in his relation 
to the world. It is earnestly hoped that, like its predecessor, 
this volume may be found useful to many among the multitudes 
of thoughtful people who are groping after a reconciliation 
between the old faith and the modern mind. 


DipsBury, May 12, 1905. GEL. Ms 


‘THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT’ 


BY 
Rev. ARTHUR MOORHOUSE, M.A., B.D. 
‘Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction for instruction which is in 
righteousness : that the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work’ (2 Timothy iii. 16-17). 

F any justification is needed for including a 
lecture like the present in such a series as this, 
it can be given in a few words. Any one really 

seeking an answer to the question, ‘What is 
Christianity ?’ will naturally turn to the New Testa- 
ment. But no man can have a clear insight into the 
meaning of the New Testament unless he knows 
something of the Old, for the Old Testament is the 
record of a long evolutionary process of which the 
New Testament is the completion. The facts of any 
science can never be clearly understood, and their 
significance can never be fully grasped, until we 
know something of the history of the science and 
we have traced the successive steps by which each 
hard-won truth was reached. We never understand 
a man until we have traced the course of his life 
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from childhood. Now, in the Old Testament we 
find the simple, elementary, pictorial expression of 
the truths and principles which are fully developed 
in the New. It is the gradual and progressive 
revelation of that truth which is fully and perfectly 
revealed in Him who is the Truth indeed. So then, 
before we can answer the question, ‘What is 
Christianity ?? we must know how God prepared 
men to receive it. We must make a study of the 
Old Testament, and especially of those facts on 
account of which we call it an inspired Book. 

I shall not attempt to define inspiration ; indeed, 
we shall not be much nearer to a scientific definition 
of inspiration at the end of the lecture than we are 
now. It is as difficult for a preacher to define 
inspiration as it would be for a scientist to define life, 
or for a literary man to tell us the difference between 
poetry and verse, literature and writing. We know 
life when we see it, and we know the difference 
between Paradise Lost and Young’s Night Thoughts ; 
but it would be hard to define or describe it. We 
know an inspired book when we read it, by the way 
in which all that is best and deepest in us responds 
to it; but we should find it difficult to say exactly 
how inspiration operates. I ought, perhaps, to 
remind you that ‘inspiration’ in its strict and proper 
sense is a word which can only be used of the Bible, 
The Bible is the only inspired Book we know. 

It is a curious fact that the word ‘inspiration’ 
occurs only once in the English version of the Old 
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Testament, and once in the New; but the place 
where it occurs in the New Testament is particularly 
instructive because the ‘Scripture’ there referred to 
is probably the Old Testament exactly as we have it. 
There is another passage in the Old Testament where 
the English equivalent of the word occurs. We are 
told (Gen. ii. 7) that when God made man of the dust 
of the earth, He ‘breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul.’ Now, God 
has breathed (inspired) into this Book the breath of 
His own life, and it lives. ‘The Word of God liveth 
and abideth.’ That does not mean that it lasts ; 
other books do that. It does more, it lives! Itis a 
thing alive. As Luther said in his strong way, ‘It 
has hands and feet.’ ‘The Word of God is quick and 
powerful,’ or, as the Revised Version has it, ‘The 
Word of God is living and active.’ It is quick to 
discern the thoughts of the heart. It arrests the 
attention ; it lays hold of us as with living hands; it 
makes perpetual and persuasive appeal to us, And 
it awakens a response such as no other book in the 
world ever did. 

One of the greatest Old Testament scholars 
of our time, Professor Robertson Smith, expressed 
his belief about the Bible in these words: ‘Of 
this I am sure, that the Bible does speak to the 
heart of man in words that can only come from 
God, that no historical research can deprive me 
of this conviction, or make less precious the divine 
utterances that speak to the heart. Its plain, central, 
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heartfelt truths speak for themselves, and rest on 
their own indefeasible worth.’ The Book lives! 
It gives us thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn. Like Moses’ bush, it burns and is uncon- 
sumed. This is as true in the twentieth century 
as it was in the first. There are multitudes to-day, 
of all races and classes and conditions, who say 
with one heart and voice, ‘In this Book God speaks 
to me.’ Other books have a vogue, and are for- 
gotten; but this old Book still lives! Its meaning 
is not exhausted, its truth is still relevant, its spiritual 
lessons are not superseded even by the New Testa- 
ment, Its teaching, when rightly understood, never 
needs to be unlearned; it is not destroyed by the 
later revelation—only completed and fulfilled. 
Some in our own time disparage the Old Testament 
as out of date. We get better and purer teaching— 
so they tell us—in our own national literature. For 
the twenty-third Psalm they would substitute selected 
passages from Hiawatha, and so on. And a church 
dignitary in high place suggests that instead of 
the public reading of the Old Testament during 
the hours of service, we should substitute readings 
from the great Christian classics. I should not like 
to say a word in disparagement of the masterpieces 
of our literature, or the writings of the saints whom 
God has given His Church. They have their use. 
Say all that can be said for them: discount the Old 
Testament, as some have ventured to do, for its 
crude conceptions, its imperfect morality, as much 
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as you please; you have still to account for the 
unanimous witness of the universal Church: ‘In 
this Book, more than in those, we are aware of 
God; it holds the mind close to the consciousness 
of God.’ Here is the testimony of Coleridge, after 
re-reading the Old and New Testaments: ‘I have 
met everywhere more or less copious sources of 
truth and power and purifying impulses. I have 
found words for my inmost thoughts, songs for 
my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and plead- 
ings for my shame and feebleness, . . . In the Bible 
there is more that finds me than I have experienced 
in all other books put together; the words of 
the Bible find me at greater depths of my being, 
and whatever finds me brings with it an irresistible 
evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy 
Spirit” Our Lord and His Apostles nourished their 
own souls on the truths of the Old Testament, and 
every generation of Christians since have borne 
witness that in this Book more than in any other— 
save only the New Testament itself—they have 
heard the voice of the living God. I do not say 
that the voice of God can be heard with equal 
clearness and distinctness in every part of the Book. 
It is not all on the same moral and spiritual level ; 
there are degrees of inspiration. Just as there are 
barren patches in Paradise Lost, yet the work as 
a whole is poetry, not mere verse; so there are 
parts of the Old Testament where inspiration is 
at a minimum. If these parts are taken by them- 
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selves and separated from the rest, it will be difficy{t 
to prove that they are inspired. Yet the whole 
Book, as such, is an inspired Book, the breath of 
God’s life is in it. All that I have said can be 
verified in experience. Any man who has so 
verified it, who has heard for himself the divine 
voice speaking in Scripture, knows all he needs 
to know about inspiration. Any one who lacks 
this personal verification is dealing with an empty 
term whenever he uses that much-abused word. 
The passage quoted at the head of this lecture 

goes on to state explicitly what is the purpose 
of a book inspired in that sense. It tells us 
what an inspired book claims to be. Such a 
book is profitable for teaching (for teaching the 
things which it concerns us to know), for conviction 
(it quickens the conscience and makes it sting), for 
correction (it sets right what is wrong), for discipline in 
righteousness (it helps to form a good character). It 
is profitable for these specific and practical purposes, 
and its end and aim is this: ‘that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work,’ For such a man, and for such a purpose, the 
Old Testament is invaluable and infallible. I do not 
say that if you open the Old Testament at random 
every part is equally profitable for these practical 
purposes. Either it is profitable, or it was once 
profitable. The Ten Commandments, for example, 
do not represent the highest stage of moral truth. 
In one sense they are superseded by the new and 
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great commandment. Their imperfections are seen 
in the fuller light of the New Testament, just as 
candle-light casts a shadow if you place a strong 
electric light behind it. But compare the Ten Com- 
mandments with any contemporary code of moral 
laws, and it is immeasurably beyond them all. The 
conceptions of God given in the later prophets are 
not to be compared with the revelation of the Father 
given in Christ. But compare the later prophets 
with their greatest contemporaries, Confucius, 
Buddha, Plato, and their superiority is obvious to the 
most casual reader. They lived in communion with 
God in a sense which these other great men never 
did. Paul’s words provide us with a test by which 
we can judge whether a writing isinspired. Judged 
by that test, the words of our Lord, to whom the 
Spirit was given without measure, are, in the fullest 
and most absolute sense, inspired. The amount of 
inspiration in any writing can be judged by com- 
parison with the words of Christ. If they make us 
conscious of God and of eternal things, if they are 
profitable for instruction, correction, reproof, dis- 
cipline in righteousness, if they tend to make us 
better men, furnished unto all good works, they are 
inspired words. To every man who wishes to live a 
good life, to the man of God seeking equipment for 
the service of God and his fellows, the Old Testament 
Scriptures are invaluable and infallible. The Old 
and New Testaments combined are a sufficient guide 
in all matters which concern faith and morals, For 
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such a man and for such a purpose they alone will 
suffice. I do not say that the Old Testament by 
itself would be sufficient. It would be like a pedestal 
without a statue, like a process cut short before its 
completion. But neither would the New Testament 
alone suffice, for reasons already stated. Both alike 
are inspired and profitable for the purpose in- 
dicated. 

I have tried to state, with clearness and emphasis, 
this practical purpose of inspired Scripture. If we 
can keep this practical aim steadily in view, it will 
save us from a great deal of misunderstanding and 
misapprehension, 

The Old Testament was not given to the scientist 
or to the historian as such, but to the man of God. 
Inspiration does not guarantee its accuracy in 
matters which concern physical science, nor the 
correctness of its historical details. The Bible is 
not concerned with these things, as such. If you 
want to know geology, you go to the rocks; if you 
want to know about astronomy, you study the stars ; 
if you want to be a good man, to live a good life, to 
do good works—if you would know your true 
relation to God and your consequent relation to 
man, go to the Bible. Galileo told us long ago, 
‘The Bible was not given us to teach us how the 
heavens go, but to teach us how to go to heaven,’ 
There is a well-known passage to the same effect in 
the preface to John Wesley’s Sermons: ‘Let me bea 
man of one Book..., In His presence I open, I 
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read His Book, for this purpose, to find my way to 
heaven.’ 

The Bible does not profess to teach physical 
science. The first two chapters of Genesis were 
not designed to give an account of the creation of 
the world after the method of our modern scientific 
writers. Hence all attempts to reconcile science 
and religion, or, to speak more precisely, every 
attempt to prove that Genesis is a literal and accurate 
description of what actually occurred at the creation, 
is a waste of breath. The writer’s aim was not 
scientific, but religious. His science is defective 
from our point of view ; but that does not disqualify 
him as a God-inspired teacher of religion. Milton 
held ideas about astronomy which have long since 
been exploded and abandoned. We do not there- 
fore refuse him a place among the greatest of our 
poets, nor do we cease to enjoy the reading of 
Paradise Lost. 

The first three chapters of Genesis do not profess 
to be history in our sense of the word. By history 
we mean an accurate description of events, in an 
accurate sequence, based on contemporary records. 
These chapters deal with events which were, of 
course, prehistoric, and of which there could be no 
human record. Nor is there any valid reason for 
thinking that this-is history miraculously dictated. 
Our fathers may have thought so; but the Bible does 
not say so. The supposition was put forward with 
the best of intentions, and for a very good purpose ; 
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but when facts are brought to light which prove it 
to be untenable, the supposition must be abandoned. 
We must be loyal to the facts. And if our theory of 
inspiration was built on a supposition which proves 
to be groundless, we must find another theory. We 
are not committed to any theory of inspiration, any 
more than the scientist is committed to any theory 
of the universe. Let us say frankly that inspiration 
is not exactly what some of us took it to be. Wedo 
not deny the fact of inspiration. We may have 
been mistaken as to its form. And any one who 
refuses to admit such a possibility of mistake takes 
upon himself a very grave responsibility. An 
inspired book, says Mr. Laing (Modern Science and 
Modern Thought, quoted in Driver’s Genesis) is one 
‘miraculously dictated by an infallible God, and 
therefore absolutely and for all time true.’ Mr. 
Laing then points out that there are statements in 
the early chapters of Genesis now known not to be 
true (in that sense). ‘Therefore,’ says he, ‘the 
Bible is not inspired.’ And if we allow the truth of 
his premisses, the conclusion clearly follows. 

Let me repeat, it was no part of the writer’s 
purpose to teach history, as such. He is a re- 
ligious writer, bent on teaching spiritual truth. He 
takes a legend, current among his own people and 
kindred nations, about the origin of the world, 
and strips it of all its fantastic heathen associations. 
He gives us a dignified and reverent statement 
of the facts as he conceived them ; and using this 
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as a framework, he paints for us a picture which 
is true for all time, and which sets before us pro- 
found spiritual lessons suited to every capacity. 
A child can understand this picture, and does 
not need to unlearn its lessons. The wisest savant 
has not grasped the whole of its meaning. The 
saintliest of the saints acknowledges its profound 
and searching truth. If you would be sure of the 
inspiration of this story, compare it with the corre- 
sponding account in the Babylonian legends which 
have been deciphered in recent years. The writer 
of these legends uses many of the same facts; 
but the difference in the use the two writers make 
of them is immeasurably great. The conceptions of 
God and man and the world and the relations 
between the three in the biblical account are 
incomparably superior. 

The Bible, then, does not profess to tell us how 
the world was put together. It is not a textbook 
of physical science. It does tell us that God made 
the world, that it came into being at His bare word, 
and is the expression of His will, and that He 
thought it very good. It assures us that we dwell 
in a world whose builder and maker is God. The 
Bible does not profess to tell us the beginnings 
of human history. Archaeologists may some day 
discover all that. The Bible historians are not con- 
cerned with the details of history as such and for 
their own sake. But they never fail to grasp the 
providential purpose behind the events which they 

Cc 
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record. Their primary aim is to point out the 
meaning of the history, and to show us how God’s 
redeeming purpose is being wrought out in it. The 
writer of Genesis does tell us this about the be- 
ginnings of history—that man was made by God 
and in the image and likeness of God, so that 
he was able to know his Maker. God is first and 
last, the beginning and the end. Creation is His 
work, and man was made for His glory. 

The Bible was given not to our laziness, but to 
our need. The facts of history and physical science 
can be discovered by diligent search. But there are 
other things—and they are the things which matter, 
the things which belong to our peace—which, with all 
our searching, we cannot find out,—the feelings and 
purposes of God toward us and our true destiny in 
the light of our relation to Him. These things the 
Bible tells us, and the Bible alone. This part of the 
Bible story, the moral and spiritual teaching em- 
bodied in the facts recorded, was not derived from 
Babylonian nor from any other human sources. 
These are truths of revelation which come direct 
from God. Inspiration has to do with these things. 

Well, then, if this story is not history, but picture 
and allegory, are its spiritual teachings less true? 
Is historical truth the only kind of truth which God 
can use to convey His meaning to man? Is ‘truth 
embodied in a tale’ quite worthless? Is the practical 
teaching of this inspired story less effective than 
before? Is there no instruction in it? What man 
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among us can read the story of the Temptation and 
the Fall without great searchings of heart? Who 
can deny that it quickens the conscience and stirs the 
soul to its depths? Where is it possible to find 
words that express more fitly and impressively the 
divine anger at sin, the divine purpose to redeem 
man ?—for though man sinned and suffered for his 
sin, God did not let him alone, nor did He leave him 
to wage his long warfare without a hope of victory. 
Where, if not here, will you find words that are 
profitable for discipline in righteousness? It is the 
spiritual teaching of the passage that concerns us. 
The facts of the story may have been taken from a 
Babylonian source. The inspiration of the story is 
found in the way in which God directed the writer 
in his selection and arrangement of the facts, and still 
more in the use he makes of them as the vehicle of 
great and abiding spiritual truths. Any man who 
lays to heart these spiritual lessons will be a better 
man, more completely equipped for good living: 
more constantly aware of God and his true relation 
to God. 

The Old Testament will prove its own inspiration 
to any and every man who is willing to read it with 
an open mind and a humble heart, and it will do this 
the more to any man who diligently studies it with 
devout prayer to the Holy Spirit, who inspired these 
holy men to write it for our instruction. The more 
he studies it, the more certain will he become that it 
contains a divine element—God speaks in it—and 
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also a human element—God speaks through man. 
It is as we enter into touch with these men of God, 
as we share their experience and think their thoughts 
and feel again in our own hearts the thrilling response 
which the divine truth awoke in theirs, that we 
become certain that God is speaking to us through 
them. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the nine- 
teenth century towards the understanding of the Old 
Testament is the restatement of the value of the 
human element in the Scriptures. The Old Testament 
is not a dry scientific record of an evolutionary 
process—a treatise on the preparation of man for the 
coming of Christ. It is built up of the pains and 
triumphs, the sorrows and joys of men. Abraham 
and Moses, Samuel and David, Isaiah and Amos, 
Jeremiah and Daniel, the unknown writers of the 
histories, the nameless authors of many of the 
Psalms—they were men of God, all of them; and if 
we would be men of God too, we must be much in 
their company. If they were inspired, they will 
inspire us, 

But while we emphatically and earnestly insist 
on the fact of the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
it cannot be denied that a change has come over our 
conceptions of the method of inspiration and the 
varying forms that it assumes, 

This is due, in part, to a process which has come 
to be known as the Higher Criticism. During the 
last sixty years, the Old Testament has attracted to 
itself as never before the best-trained minds of 
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Europe and America. The Book has been subjected 
to a minute and microscopic examination from cover 
to cover. The Higher Criticism is only another 
name for the scientific examination of the contents 
of the Bible in the light of our accumulated know- 
ledge and by means of the precise and scientific 
methods which in other spheres of thought have 
been so abundantly fruitful. The result has been 
what one might have expected. This process has 
brought into light, or at least into prominence, a mass 
of new truth about the Old Testament. Now this 
new truth has been received in some places with dis- 
trust and suspicion. Ithas producedin certain quarters 
something approaching to panic, and in others 
a fierceness and bitterness of resentment which it ‘is 
not easy to understand. We can only account for 
it by remembering that those who feel this resentment 
somehow fear that the Old Testament itself is 
endangered, its message discredited, its authority 
undermined. These men feel, and rightly feel, that 
truth here is vital. If their fears could be justified, 
their resentment would be warranted. If the new 
methods proved that the Old Testament was any less 
truly the Word of God, they would stand self-con- 
demned, The proof that God does speak to man in 
the Old Testament rests ultimately on experience, 
and the universal experience of the Christian Church 
testifies that He does. A man does not need to be 
a scholar or a Higher Critic to know that He does, 
Inspiration has to do with a sphere in which scholar- 
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ship and ignorance are of no account. The man 
who is pure in heart will see God in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, whether he be a D.D. or a dullard. 

If we bear in mind the practical purpose for 
which the Old Testament was given us, we shall 
easily see that a great proportion of this new truth, 
though very interesting in itself, is entirely beside 
the mark. It is just as if a mechanic were to take a 
piano to pieces and explain all its internal arrange- 
ments—its levers and hammers and strings—and to 
point out with enthusiastic admiration the ingenuity 
of its mechanism, and to show us the mechanical 
defects, which a fuller knowledge will help us to 
obviate. All this information is interesting; but, 
after all, a piano is for playing. If we are content 
merely to admire its mechanism, our souls will never 
be thrilled by its music. A whole world of sweet 
sounds will be closed to us. But no man who 
merely touches a piano now and then will ever make 
a player; and no one who merely reads a few verses 
of the Old Testament once a week, or even once a 
day, will ever know its power. It costs practice 
and self-sacrifice to make a pianist: it costs patient 
and reverent study to understand the Old Testament. 
Again, a man may know all,about the mechanism of 
the instrument and the manipulation of the keys ; 
unless he has the hearing ear, he might as well be 
playing on a dummy keyboard. He hears nothing. 
A man may know all that critics can teach, he may 
have a perfect knowledge of the Old Testament and 
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a perfect command of Hebrew; if he lacks the 
reverent spirit and the understanding heart, he 
knows nothing about inspiration. He may even 
deny that there is such a thing. The man of God, 
who reads the Old Testament with devout prayer 
for the guidance of that same Holy Spirit who 
inspired it, will know far more of its real meaning 
and significance than the most scholarly critic who 
never seeks such aid. 

It is surprising and bewildering to some people 
to find that there can be such a thing as new truth 
about the Old Testament. They have not reached 
the standpoint of the Westminster divines of the 
seventeenth century, who told us that ‘God hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from His Word.’ 
Why should this surprise us? During the last sixty 
years men have been studying God’s other book, the 
Book of Nature, and they are continually bringing to 
light new truth. What did the world know five 
years ago of the properties of radium, or ten years 
ago of the mysteries of wireless telegraphy? It is 
only within the last ten years or so that we have 
learned with precision the constituents of our own 
atmosphere. We never dream of putting any 
hindrance in the way of these discoveries, we never 
think of rejecting the truth. Each new discovery 
only adds to our amazement at the power and 
wisdom of God. The more these studies are pursued, 
the whole world reaps the benefit; the resources of 
nature are put to a fuller and more fruitful use. 
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Let us put no barrier, either, in the way of those 
who give their lives to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. If they discover new truth, let us be loyal to 
it) remembering the Source of all truth. And, 
depend upon it, the researches of the experts will 
result in benefit to the universal Church, and a more 
fruitful use of the resources of God’s Word. 

Again, it seems to perplex and trouble some 
to think that it is possible that our conceptions 
of inspiration should undergo any great change. 
‘The Bible is the same,’ they say. ‘How is it 
possible at this time of day to prove that good men 
have been mistaken in some of their thoughts about 
it?’ Our conceptions of nature are not the same 
as those of Pythagoras, who lived two thousand 
years ago; nor even the same as those of Newton, 
who lived two hundred years ago. Our conceptions 
are constantly changing, though the world is the 
same. We do not brand a man as a heretic and 
an enemy to science who changes his views when 
new facts warrant such a change. Yet in all 
practical things the scientist obeys nature’s laws. 
As an American writer once remarked, he acquiesces 
in the nature of things. And as Carlyle retorted, 
‘He’d better!’ If we live by the truths revealed 
in the Scriptures and are loyal to them, our human 
conceptions of these truths are sure to grow, and 
therefore sure to change. 

Many can accept with equanimity the fact that 
the critics have discovered new truth. It is asserted, 
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however, that the critics have discovered wn-truth 
in the Old Testament—a much more serious matter. 
To that assertion I must give an unhesitating and 
emphatic denial. If those who make it were pressed, 
they would probably be willing to qualify it until 
it was scarcely recognizable. There may have been 
untruth in certain human statements about the Bible. 
Even these were not untrue in the sense that they 
were meant to deceive. Fuller knowledge has 
shown some of them to be inconsistent with facts. 
If the record of Genesis is not consistent with 
the established facts of physical science, let us 
not forget that the book itself never claims 
to be any such thing. If the early chapters of 
Genesis are not historical in our modern and scien- 
tific sense, let us remember, again, that in the nature 
of things it could not be history, for it deals with 
facts which are, of necessity, prehistoric. They are 
true to the facts of human nature and of the spiritual 
world. And let me repeat again, that in essential 
matters, in their moral and spiritual teaching, these 
chapters are profoundly and unalterably true. All 
that the Higher Criticism has to say has not affected 
the moral and spiritual elements of the Old Testament 
except in this way—that it has separated grain from 
husk and made the spiritual teaching of the Book 
as a whole stand out in greater prominence. Some 
things that were shaken have been removed ; but 
there are other things, and they are the things 
which matter, the things which belong to our peace— 
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these things cannot be shaken, and they remain. 

But what about the mistakes and discrepancies 
of the Old Testament? It cannot be denied that 
there are verbal discrepancies and mistakes in 
matters of detail. Nearly all these concern the body 
or framework of the Old Testament—the human 
element in the Book. They do not affect its spiritual 
teaching. The divine element remains what it was. 
The critics have provided us with a perfectly reason- 
able and valid explanation of most of these mistakes. 
They arise from the fact that in many parts of the 
Old Testament we have two, sometimes three, 
accounts of the same history written at different 
times and from differentstandpoints. Forinstance, the 
account of the creation in Gen. iii. 4 differs in some 
respects from that given in chapters ii. and iii, The 
order of the creation is not the same, the style of 
the two writers differs. They do not write from 
the same standpoint. Their conceptions of God 
differ to some extent, as do their names for God. 
The editor of Genesis as we have it copied 
sometimes from one author, sometimes from the 
other ; and he was not concerned to reconcile 
their discrepancies. In essential things both 
writers agree, in spiritual teaching they are at 
one, It would be outrageously unfair to point 
out their differences and to overlook their sub- 
stantial agreement in all that is essential. And, 
remember, these mistakes, if they are mistakes, do 
not make any difference to the great practical purpose 
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of the Bible. There may be flaws in the mechanism 
of your piano, but the main question is, Can you get 
music from it? There may be flaws in the human 
element in the Old Testament; the main thing is, 
Do we read it, and do we hear the voice of God in 
it? If once we have heard that, these paltry things 
will fall into their right place. We shall not be 
greatly concerned about Cain’s wife and the contents 
of Noah’s Ark and such-like things. 

Lastly, many people are distressed because some 
of those who use the methods of the Higher Criticism 
are the avowed enemies of the Word of God and 
frankly desire to discredit its teaching and to destroy 
its power. And it must be admitted some Christian 
critics speak of their findings as if they did not 
remember that they were dealing with sacred things. 
This is all true enough ; but why should it trouble 
us? The Old Testament stands to gain almost as 
much from the attacks of its enemies as from the 
defences of its friends. If these men can produce 
some fact which others have overlooked, if they can 
show that we have put the emphasis in the wrong 
place, why should we angrily repudiate the truth in 
what they say? After all, it is a question of facts. 
A better way would be to examine the facts again 
calmly and patiently. We have nothing to fear from 
the fullest investigation. The Old Testament invites 
it. You may be sure of this: every new fact which 
is brought to light by friend or foe is weighed and 
tested and sifted by the most searching processes 
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known to modern science, and by those who love 
this Book and live by it, and who obey its own 
injunction to prove all things and to hold fast 
that which is good. It is possible that some 
new grain of truth may be discovered by those who 
do not believe in the Old Testament, or in the God 
who speaks init. But that is not the usual way. 
The truth is generally revealed to those who are in 
sympathy with it. The Old Testament, like any 
other book, does not whisper its secrets to a stranger, 
much less to an enemy. ‘The secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him.’ There are devout men 
in all the Churches, men of weight and learning, and 
of earnest Christian convictions, who use the 
methods of the Higher Criticism and test its con- 
clusions. While no self-respecting man would feel 
bound to accept all the statements of any critic, 
however eminent, one would like to mention two to 
whom one is specially indebted—Professor Driver of 
Oxford, and the late Professor A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh. 

It is said in some quarters that even preachers do 
not handle the Old Testament with the same assur- 
ance, nor speak of it with the same certainty of con- 
viction, as they did in a former generation. There 
is a grain of truth in that statement. It means that 
it takes time and care and much patience and hard 
labour to adjust one’s old conceptions of truth to the 
new discoveries of biblical science. I can answer 
for one preacher—one who accepts frankly and 
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gratefully the methods of a sane and reasonable 
criticism, and who can speak, not with less con- 
fidence, but more and surer, of the Old Testament 
as the word of the living God to man. The Old 
Testament is, perhaps, more human than we knew 
—it is incomparably more interesting. It seems to 
me that its authority has been established on a 
broader basis, while its validity for its real purpose is 
untouched. It still binds the conscience, it still 
speaks from God straight to the heart of man. It 
still bears witness to Christ. And a sorry thing it 
would be if it could still be said of any student of the 
Old Testament, ‘Ye search the Scriptures (Old 
Testament) . . . but ye will not come to Me.’ If 
we will but make a silence in our hearts as we read 
this old Book, we shall hear the voice that speaks in 
it directing us to Christ, who is the Beginning and 
the End, the living Word of God, and the Way to 
the Father. 


‘SOME MORAL DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT’ 


BY 
Rev. D. W. FORREST, D.D. 


HE fundamental facts and characteristic 
principles of Christianity are recorded, not 
in the Old Testament, but in the New. It is to 
that we have to turn if we desire to learn what the 
Christian faith is, and what it signifies for humanity. 
There alone we have presented to us not merely the 
origin of the Christian Church, but its essential 
character, the sources of its inspiration, and the 
supreme standard of its life. 

Yet it is by no accident that the Old Testament 
is bound up with the New as an integral part of the 
Christian Bible. For though Christianity was in one 
sense a new thing in the world, in another it was but 
the culmination of a divine revelation which had 
been long in process. It had its roots deep in the 
past. He who was to be the Redeemer of the 
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world was Himself the child of Judaism. Born into 
a race, whose chief distinction was that God had 
chosen it for Himself as the instrument of His 
purpose, and whose proudest memories were of 
holy men and prophets of the Highest, His mind 
was from the earliest years nourished and trained by 
the living pieties of home, by the recollections of 
the saintly dead, by communion with the ever-living 
One, the God of Abraham, David, and Isaiah. It 
was through the medium of Israel, its history and 
its undying hope in God, that He came to know God 
as His Father, and came to know Himself too as the 
fulfiller of Israel’s prophecy and ‘the Desire of all 
nations. He ever regarded the Old Testament with 
the profoundest reverence as the record of the 
divine discipline of the chosen people, and that 
which He revered has a permanent claim on the 
homage of His disciples. 

Yet we are here confronted by a problem which 
has greatly perplexed and distressed many souls. 
There is much in the teaching of the Old Testament 
which shocks and alienates us. Those whom it 
describes as typically good men express feelings and 
perform acts of which we would be ashamed. Nay, 
more puzzling still, the divine authority is at times 
brought in as sanctioning and endorsing them. God 
is said to command what to us to-day is abhorrent. 
‘How can it be the same God,’ it is asked, ‘who 
revealed Himself in the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and who gave injunctions to the Jews for the ruthless 
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destruction of a whole people?’ It was this apparent 
contradiction which led Marcion, one of the early 
heretics, to assert that the God of the Old Testament 
was not the God of the New, that the former was a 
deity of justice at best, but often angry and revenge- 
ful, while the latter was a God only of love and 
mercy. Of course this view is founded on a gross 
misconception of the Old Testament presentation of 
God, in which His lovingkindness, patience, and 
forgivingness are constantly portrayed. Nevertheless 
the question still remains, How comes it that the 

ewish Scriptures, which occasionally ascribe to the 
Almighty characteristics revolting to our moral sense, 
are still held sacred by us as enshrining a revelation 
of the true God? 

We shall take three outstanding instances of this 
moral difficulty : (rt) Abraham’s willingness to sacra- 
fice Isaac; (2) The wholesale massacre of the 
Canaanites; (3) The imprecatory Psalms. The 
considerations which apply to these will be found 
to cover, in one way or another, all other cases 
where the same kind of difficulty occurs. 

1. In speaking of Abraham we are not here 
concerned with the question of the historical charac- 
ter of the patriarchal narrative, We have to do 
simply with the record as it stands, and to ask 
whether we can vindicate its place in the Bible. Now 
Abraham is eulogized both in the Old and in the 
New Testament as the man of transcendental faith 
in God, There are two incidents in his career which 
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are specially selected as exemplifying the triumphant 
character of his faith. The first is the child- 
like obedience with which he went forth at the 
divine summons from Ur, ‘not knowing whither he 
went,’ and leaving his steps to be ordered by a 
Higher Wisdom. And the second, which is em- 
phatically dwelt upon as the special proof of his 
absolute surrender of heart, is his readiness at the 
command of God to offer up his only son upon the 
altar. The sacrifice, indeed, was never actually 
made. Abraham’s intended action was arrested by 
the divine interposition. But the intention itself 
was pronounced praiseworthy in the highest degree. 
The will was taken for the deed ; and because his 
fidelity had not shrunk before the strain of such an 
ordeal, a pre-eminent blessing was promised to him 
and to his posterity. 

Now such a sacrifice would be quite impossible 
tous, If a father to-day were to seek to take away 
his son’s life, we should call it a crime; and if he 
claimed that he acted under the authority of heaven, 
we should without hesitation declare him to be a 
victim to some form of religious mania. That is to 
say, our knowledge of what God is, of His character 
as righteous and merciful, of the view which He 
takes of human life and of His purposes of redemp- 
tion towards it, makes it to us an absolute certainty 
that no such command to slay could come from 
Him, and that what appeared to be such was a 
delusion of the mind. 

D 
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It is, indeed, the indisputable prerogative of God 
both to give life and to take it away, and supposing 
we could know, by an assurance admitting of no 
doubt, that He had laid upon us the command 
which Abraham heard, then it would be our duty 
to obey. But the hypothesis has no meaning, for 
we could never know this ; and the very idea of His 
acting thus would be a flat contradiction of the 
whole principle of the Christian revelation. That 
revelation, contained in the life and teaching of our 
Lord and verified in the experience of His Church 
throughout the centuries, is the standard by which 
all other manifestations or pretended manifestations 
of the divine must be tested. ‘Try the spirits,’ says 
St. John, ‘whether they be of God; for many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.’ He means 
that in the message of the Father’s redeeming love 
in Christ believers have a touchstone whereby they 
can determine the genuineness or falsity of any new 
doctrine that claims divine authority. And St. Paul 
states the same truth with characteristic boldness: 
‘Though we or an angel from heaven preach any 
other gospel than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be anathema.’ We all acknow- 
ledge that principle. Were some one to appear 
among men to-day, asserting that he had a com- 
mission from heaven to declare that Christians were 
to take up arms for the destruction of all unbelievers, 
no miracles which he either performed or seemed to 
perform would render his message credible. All the 
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convictions which go to form what we call Christian 
character would rise up in protest. Aman might 
just as well try to convince us intellectually that 
the sun goes round the earth as to get us to believe 
in this retrogression in morality. We are now 
beyond the stage when such an idea is ethically or 
religiously possible; and we owe that to Christ. 
Hence the view we take of any special injunction 
purporting to proceed from God depends on what 
we already know of Him, on what may be termed 
the backgrounds of our thought and character. 

Now what was the background in Abraham’s 
ideas which made a sacrifice that would be im- 
_ possible for us not only possible but obligatory for 
him? It may be summed up by saying that he had 
no such conception as we now have of the sacred- 
ness of personality, of the inalienable rights that 
belong to the individual. We count this one of the 
indisputable principles of Christianity ; but even in 
Christendom it has only been slowly recognized. 
What was the institution of slavery as it existed 
in the British dominions and in America last century 
but a denial of it? And the principle had little 
place at all in pre-Christian civilization. According 
to the old Roman law the son was the property of 
his father, who had the power over him of 
life and death. The wife was the property of 
her husband. The ancient world, Asiatic and 
European alike, was largely dominated by this idea, 
that the members of a state or clan or family had no 
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independent rights, but were at the disposal of him 
who ruled at its head, whether king, patriarch, or 
parent. And in the far East in the primaeval times 
in which Abraham lived, it was universally accepted. 
The household was a unity which found its embodi- 
ment in the father. This autocracy on his part did 
not necessarily imply that he was cruel to his 
children. He might be animated by the most 
genuine affection, and treat them with kindness and 
consideration. But none the less he owned them, 
and felt that he had the natural right to dispose of | 
them according to his best judgement. 

Now Abraham in this matter was the child of his 
age. Sharing as he did the opinion that then 
prevailed everywhere as to paternal authority, there 
was vouchsafed to him the knowledge of the true 
God. He had been born in a land of idolaters ; his 
father Terah was a worshipper of images. But by 
the divine guiding Abraham learned that the Lord of 
all was invisible, behind and above all the glory of 
the created world ; and he felt himself called to bear 
his witness to the unity and spirituality of God, 
These thoughts were not present to him with the 
same clearness as to us. But they were there in 
germ, the implicit centre of his deepest convictions. 
With this Supreme Spirit who had spoken in his soul 
he entered into a covenant, and became the servant 
and the friend of God. And this friendship into 
which God had brought him was not meant merely 
for himself, but for the family of which he was the 
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head and the embodiment, for all who should come 
after him. Isaac, the son long desired, and born in 
his parents’ old age, was the link that connected 
Abraham with the generations that were to be 
blessed in him. To part with him would be the 
sorest trial of his life. Yet what did he see 
around him? That those idolaters whom he 
despised for their debasement were ready to 
sacrifice their sons to the deities whom they 
worshipped. Were they more devoted to their 
false Gods than he to the True? Nay, all the more 
that the death of Isaac would mean so much for him, 
ought he not to be willing to make the surrender? 
The question which presses upon us of the wrong- 
ness of such a sacrifice did not exist for him. If he 
refused to offer it, it would not be because he 
doubted his moral right to do so, but because his 
faith and courage failed. 

There is no indication in the record that he had 
the idea of obtaining thereby forgiveness for sin, 
like the heathen who gave their firstborn for their 
transgression. Had it been so, wherein would have 
lain the exceptional nobleness of the action, which 
is so emphasized in Scripture? He would only 
have been doing what many others had done. The 
specific character of his trial consisted in this, that 
Isaac was not simply his only son, but the child of 
promise through whom the covenant which God had 
established with him was tobe perpetuated. There- 
fore the giving of him up was the destruction, as it 
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were, of the last earthly prop on which the future 
rested, and the committal of himself by a great 
venture of trust to God the Invisibie alone. This is 
how the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews re- 
presents it, when he speaks of the patriarch as so 
confident of God’s power and purpose to fulfil His 
own covenant, that he did not shrink from parting 
with the one visible means whereby the fulfilment 
was to come. 

Yet just when Abraham was about to make the 
sacrifice, the divine command prohibits it. It wasa 
divine impulse that inspired him to keep nothing 
back from God, but it was working through a mis- 
taken conception of the lawfulness of taking away 
life, and this mistaken conception is now corrected. 
God accepts the spirit of the patriarch’s surrender, 
but pronounces the form in which he was about to 
express it illegitimate. He first deals with Abraham 
through the defective primitive ideas of human life 
which he shared with his age, and then having 
taught him through them a great spiritual lesson, 
lifts him to a higher level by proclaiming the sacred- 
ness of human personality. God is present in both 
stages of his education; first in bearing home to 
him the necessity of sacrifice and self-abnegation as 
the heart of the religious life, and then in freeing 
this truth from the perverted expression of it 
sanctioned by the morality of the time. When, 
then, it is said that He tempted Abraham, that 
simply means that He tried him, tested and so 
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trained his faith, and led him to loftier ideas of the 
divine service. The lesson was not only for him, 
but for the whole race which counted him its father. 
At the very opening of Hebrew history stands this 
prohibition of human sacrifice, and it exercised an 
incalculable influence on the future. While the 
neighbouring tribes and peoples laid their children 
on the altar, or caused them to pass through the 
fire with the view of propitiating their deities, no 
Jewish parent could believe that any such offering 
could be wellpleasing to the God of Abraham in 
face of the episode on Mount Moriah. If there 
were Israelites in later times who, like Ahaz the 
king, fell into these abominations, the prophets 
denounced upon them the judgement of the Lord. 
2. The second case—the divine command to 
exterminate the Canaanites—presents in some ways 
a more difficult problem. ‘Of the cities of these 
people which the Lord thy God doth give thee for 
an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth, but thou shalt utterly destroy them.’ 
Passage after passage shows to us how inexorably 
Joshua carried out the injunction. Let one suffice. 
‘And he took Debir, and the king thereof, and the 
cities thereof ; and they smote them with the edge 
of the sword, and utterly destroyed all the souls 
that were therein; he left none remaining.’ So 
again in the instruction of Samuel to Saul: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts, I remember that which 
Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in 
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the way when he came up from Egypt. Now go 
and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not; but slay 
both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox 
and sheep, camel and ass.’ In reading of this 
indiscriminate slaughter of whole populations 
we have to remember what has been already 
adverted to, that the ancient Oriental world had no 
such conception as we now have of human individu- 
ality. It did not regard a man as a person, with 
definite and inalienable rights as such, but as a 
member of a social whole, of a family, tribe, or 
nation. The unit of life was the corporate body, and 
every member of it was involved in the action of 
that body as represented in its head, whether father 
or king. When, then, the father or king committed 
any crime, those who owed him allegiance as 
children or subjects were viewed as implicated in 
the act, and rightly liable to the same punishment. 
This was possible only because Eastern peoples had 
no proper idea of personality. A chief was not 
simply himself, he was his tribe; and all who 
belonged to it were a part of him. Therefore, 
unless they were punished with him, justice had not 
been done. This fact largely accounts for those 
wholesale massacres of whith Oriental history is so 
full, and for such a sentence as that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that whosoever should blaspheme against the 
God of Daniel they should be cut in pieces and their 
families blotted out. 
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Yet there is this peculiarity in the case of Israel, 
as compared with other Eastern nations, that, while 
this view still influenced her, she had learned at 
least something of the truth of personality since the 
days of Abraham. For the same book, Deuteronomy, 
which relates the extermination of the Canaanites, 
tells us that the Jewish law forbade the indis- 
criminate treatment of families. ‘The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall 
the children be put to death for the fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin.’ This is 
as explicit as the great protest of Ezekiel, ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son.’ To us to-day 
this is the only true view of God’s will regarding our 
action towards others. And the question is: How 
was it that the Jews did not act thus in the case of 
the Canaanites, but believed that the other view, 
whereby women and children were included in the 
father’s punishment, was the line of duty? It was 
natural, we feel, that they should not be able to 
remain consistently true to this new idea of moral 
personality ; they could not be expected to grasp it 
with the firmness possible to us after centuries of 
training. But what led them to think that in 
rejecting it, and in inflicting wholesale slaughter on 
their foes, they were acting in a way specially 
approved by God? 

Who, then, were these foes? They were the 
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heathen inhabitants of the land of Canaan, con- 
sisting of many different tribes, sunk in the most 
abject idolatries and the grossest immoralities. The 
Jews believed that God had assigned that land to 
them ‘for an inheritance.’ It was there that He 
had revealed Himself to the great fathers of their 
race; it was there that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were buried. In order to return to Canaan and 
take possession of it, Moses had led the Israelites 
out of Egypt. Manifestly one of the gravest dangers 
that beset them was that in settling down in the 
new country they should become contaminated by 
the debasing corruptions that prevailed around 
them. Their function was to be the chosen people 
of God, witnesses for Him before other nations. 
If they failed to bear this witness, the whole divine 
purpose in calling them would be frustrated. 

The history of the Old Testament shows us how 
readily they learned at times the idolatrous ways 
of their neighbours. Is it not plain, therefore, that 
Moses and Joshua would naturally feel that, as the 
first and primary duty which God laid upon Israel 
was loyalty to Himself and the revelation which 
He had given, it was necessary to take every pre- 
caution to prevent Israel from lapsing in the initial 
stage of her new life; thatthe conquest of the land, 
while sparing the Canaanite families with their super- 
stitious usages and traditions, would almost inevitably 
lead to her apostasy ? Nor should it be forgotten that 
the awful judgement which the Israelites were com- 
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manded to mete out to the slaves of idolatry and 
sensuality was one of the means by which they 
themselves were disciplined to fear and to abhor 
these very vices. It is easy for us to criticize their 
action, and to suggest milder and higher methods 
whereby the same result might have been attained. 
But this is to lose the perspective of history, and to 
attribute to them ideas and susceptibilities which 
only came as the long result of time and human 
development. A nascent faith such as the Israelites 
possessed is in peril of perishing altogether, if it is 
not allowed to fight for itself with the weapons 
which aloneit can use. In their own internal affairs 
—as between Jew and Jew—the discrimination of 
individuals might be possible. But if they had 
carried out these distinctions in their struggle for 
their national existence and their national faith 
against a debased and corrupting heathenism, the 
Israel that we know as the chosen race of religion 
might have been lost to history. 

3. The moral problem in the Imprecatory Psalms 
—the Psalms of Cursing—is of a different character. 
Here there is no question of a divine command to 
do what appears to us forbidden. The difficulty is 
simply how good men could believe they were 
serving God by praying for the most awful calamities 
to befall other people. Just when the Psalmist has 
poured out his soul in utter submission to God, he 
turns aside to curse his fellow men. For example: 

‘ Let their way be dark and slippery, and let the 
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angel of the Lord chase them. Let destruction 
come upon him at unawares, and let his net that he 
hath laid catch himself; . . . and my soul shall be 
joyful in the Lord.’ 

‘Add iniquity unto their iniquity, and let them 
not come into Thy righteousness.’ 

‘Set Thou a wicked man over him, and let Satan 

stand at his right hand. When he shall be judged 
let him be condemned, and let his prayer become 
sin.’ 
Devout Christians spiritualize these passages by 
applying them to the unseen enemies of the soul. 
So far it is a true instinct ; but there are many ex- 
pressions which it is almost impossible to translate 
in this way by any stretch of imagination. ‘ Let his 
days be few,’ cries the Psalmist, ‘and let another 
take his office: let his children be fatherless, and 
his wife a widow.’ And however we may spiritualize 
the imprecations of the Psalmist, he did not mean 
them so; he had before him living men, in actual 
flesh and blood, who had in his view proved them- 
selves utterly base and treacherous; and he hated 
them with a perfect hatred, and besought heaven’s 
condemnation upon them for their evil doings. And 
he did it not hesitatingly, or in an outburst of sudden 
passion of which he was speedily ashamed ; he did 
it with his whole heart, with the conviction that it 
was a right and religious thing to do. 

There are two great facts which explain what to 
us is this strange and perplexing combination of 
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intense love to God and equally intense hatred 
towards man. The first is, as has been pointed out, 
that Judaism was a national religion : it was the faith 
of the Jews, and the Gentiles were to them outcasts, 
outsiders. In this respect it presents the broadest 
contrast to Christianity, which knows no distinction 
of race or tribe. An English missionary does not 
say to a Chinaman, In order to be a Christian, you 
must first be an Englishman. But the Jew said to 
the Gentile, You can have no part in the blessings of 
God, unless you identify yourself with our nation 
and observe its customs. Nay, he went further ; for 
even if the Gentile accepted the condition, he could 
be no more than a proselyte, and could never be 
ranked with the native-born Israelite, who alone was 
the heir of the promises. Hence the Jews were at 
war with the world, because patriotism and religion 
were one thing. This double impulse explains the 
detestation with which they as the peculiar people of 
God regarded the Babylonians, who had destroyed 
their national unity and carried them captive to the far 
East from the sacred land they loved ; or the Syrians, 
who under Antiochus Epiphanes sought to trample 
out their faith, and erected the abomination of a 
heathen altar in the Holy Temple itself. Some of the 
most terrible imprecations of the Psalms are called 
forth in times of great stress, when the forces of 
heathenism were threatening to blot out Israel and its 
worship from the earth. They are directed against 
men who were not their equals, and who by no pro- 
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cess of conversion could ever become their equals, and 
who yet were seeking to set up their immoral idolatries 
on the ruins of the faith of Abraham. Had the 
Psalmists dealt tenderly with their oppressors it 
would not have sprung from the spirit of charity and 
brotherhood—for that conception in the Christian 
sense was not then born—but from indifference to 
the cause of God committed to them. Therefore 
duty to them meant something different from what 
it means to us, 

But this national characteristic of Judaism only 
partly explains these piayers for vengeance, as some- 
times they refer not to heathen antagonists but to 
enemies within the very camp of Israel. And that 
brings us to the second fact we have to bear in mind, 
that in these days the doctrine of the Future Life, as 
we know it, had not been disclosed. The prevailing 
Old Testament view is to make this present world 
the only sphere in which God’s justice is to vindicate 
itself. That is the standpoint of the Pentateuch. 
‘Thou shalt observe to do all these things, that thy 
days may be long in the land.’ Prosperity is to be 
the heritage of the righteous. We as Christians are 
conscious of the preparatory character of our life on 
earth, and accept its trials and sorrows as part of a 
divine discipline, believing that they are not meant 
to find a perfect solution here, and that a day is yet 
to dawn when the righteous shall shine forth in the 
kingdom of their Father, victors for evermore. But 
draw a veil over the future, make death practically, 
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as it was for the Jews, the close of God’s covenant 
relation with them asa people and as individuals, and 
affliction and misfortune assume a totally different 
aspect. It then becomes a paradox that the faithful 
soul should be cruelly oppressed, or that the wicked 
should flourish ‘like the green bay-tree’; for it 
would mean the final divorce of happiness from 
goodness, and thus turns God’s government of the 
universe into a moral enigma. Therefore the 
Psalmist, when confronted with false and degraded 
souls, calls for immediate judgement upon them, 
in vindication of the divine justice. If it does not 
fall here and now in this world, there is no future 
world which he knows of where the wrong can 
be redressed. The reign of the Messiah is to be 
on earth; and these men are false to the national 
covenant, and retard the cause of God. Let them 
be blotted out, cries the Psalmist, and let Thy 
kingdom come. 

The presence of these alien and perplexing 
elements in the Old Testament religion will never 
be understood, unless we realize that God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to man was a long historical process. 
The end or goal towards which He was always 
working was the perfect manifestation of His cha- 
racter in His incarnate Son, Jesus Christ; but the 
progress towards the goal was by slow and gradual 
stages. He took man at his lowest, and carried him 
forward step by step through a divine discipline, 
He had to speak in the preparatory ages in a 
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language adapted to man’s imperfect capacity ; and, 
as the capacity developed, further revelations were 
made of the divine will. 

But some one may say, ‘Why should this be 
so? What was the need of this prolonged course of 
training? Why should not God have disclosed Him- 
self fully at the beginning?’ The answer is that 
such is not God’s method of dealing with man in 
any part of his being, intellectual, moral, or re- 
ligious. He has assigned to him a free, self-deter- 
mining life, has laid upon him responsibilities in 
the shaping of his own thought and character, 
has called him into a fellowship with Himself, 
so that it never is merely a question of what 
God will give, but also of what man will 
receive. Therefore to speak as if God could 
have revealed Himself to the patriarchs as clearly 
as to St. Paul is to treat man as if he were a 
piece of matter that could be moulded into any 
shape from without. It would be just as reasonable 
to ask why the scientific ideas of the twentieth 
century, Or our modern conceptions of national 
freedom and self-government, were not possessed 
by mankind in primaeval times. The basal fact of 
man’s life is that it is an education, that he is placed 
on earth to learn, and that he learns through the 
exercise of will, through effort and self-discipline, 
This applies just as much to the religious as to any 
other side of his nature. For his religion is not a 
separate compartment of his being ; it is intertwined 
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with his total personality. His thoughts of God are 
permeated and coloured by all the other knowledge 
that he acquires ; they grow higher and richer as 
his mind enlarges and his experience deepens. ‘I 
have many things to say unto you,’ said Christ to 
His disciples, ‘but ye cannot bear them now.’ He 
recognized that if a man is to be led into fuller truth 
you must take him first as he is, comprehend his 
standpoint, his outlook, and accommodate your 
instruction to that. Now, the teaching of Christ as 
to brotherhood and goodwill has been in the world 
for nineteen centuries, and yet what multitudes of 
men bearing His name indulge in the fiercest forms 
of international jealousy, and cherish the most 
intolerant and persecuting spirit towards their 
neighbours! They are still blind to His message. 
And yet, in face of this, some people profess to 
believe that the perfect revelation of the divine love 
could have been understood and received in the 
childhood of the race. It was not possible for God 
—we may say with all reverence—unless He were 
to reverse the educational conditions of our human 
life which He Himself has laid down, to vouchsafe 
as clear a knowledge of Himself to Abraham 
or to Moses as to the prophet Isaiah. The 
prophet was the inheritor of a great spiritual 
tradition; he started where his predecessors left 
off ; he built on their foundation. And so if any 
exclaim, pointing to such incidents as we have been 
discussing, ‘How come these things to be in the 
E 
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Old Testament at all?’ the answer is, Because it is 
the Old Testament and not the New, and had it not 
been for the Old, the New had never been. 

We cannot, indeed, say why the Jewish nation 
in particular should have been chosen as the organ 
of spiritual truth for mankind, any more than we 
can say why the Greeks should have been the 
special organ of intellectual enlightenment. That 
belongs to the secrets of the divine government. 
Nor can it be said that the development of religious 
thought in Judaism must have taken the line it did. 
Its course was determined by man as well as by 
God ; and the advance was retarded by the Jews 
themselves, by their disobedience and unwillingness 
to learn, as it would have been hastened by their 
greater fidelity. But what we have to do is to take 
the facts as they stand; and with all their draw- 
backs and reversions they tell a plain story. We 
see that Israel alone of the Semitic races rose above 
the mire of Eastern idolatries, and in spite of her 
apostasies attained at last to her wonderful prophetic 
insight into the character and purpose of God. We 
see that the revelation that came to her was stamped 
with the mark of her own limitations and defects ; 
and the fact that these did not bar her further 
progress, but were gradually surmounted, proves 
that the divine spirit was present in her as in no 
other people, guiding and urging her on. We have 
to look to the end if we would understand the 
beginning ; the oak tells us what was hid in the 
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acorn ; and the prophets show us what was implicit 
in the faith of the patriarchs. 

And from that long progressive history of Israel 
we learn two great lessons. The first is the marvel 
of God’s patience in His government of mankind— 
His willingness, as it were, to wait their time, His 
forbearance with their ingratitude and perverseness 
in working out His final purposes of mercy. And 
the second is that those who lived in the earlier 
stages of revelation might be none the less loyal to 
the divine leading, none the less noble in their 
obedience, though their loyalty assumed forms 
which would mean disloyalty for us. 

Yet no reverence for the Old Testament must be 
allowed to blind us to the fact that not there, but in 
the New Testament, our standard of life is to be 
found. We are on wrong lines altogether when we 
seek to justify, as the Puritans did, the wild excesses 
of religious zeal by examples drawn from Hebrew 
history. Our Lord’s words should ever ring in our 
ears. ‘It hath been said to them of old time... . 
But J say unto you.’ When His disciples pleaded 
in self-defence the revengeful conduct of Elijah, He 
turned and rebuked them. He passed no judgement 
on Elijah. He said simply, in effect: The day for 
that is past, a new era has dawned. We are the 
children of that new era, and we know what it 
demands of us. ‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’ 


‘THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT’ 


BY 
Rev. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, M.A., D.Lit. 


N trying to expound the Christian case for the 
divine inspiration of what we call the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, I have the great 
advantage of starting from the companion lecture 
on the Inspiration of the Old Testament, delivered 
three months ago in this hall by my friend and 
colleague, the Rev. Arthur Moorhouse. I shall not 
attempt to say over again what he has said so well, 
but shall aim at following up his argument and 
applying it to the even more important problem 
which faces me. I have one serious difficulty in 
setting about my task. My main concern is with 
those of you who either disbelieve outright, or feel 
grave hesitation in believing, that there is any divine 
authority in the documents on which Christian 
teaching rests. But if I come out into the open to 
wage friendly conflict with you, I am well aware 
that I have behind me a great army not all of whom 
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will support me, and some may even consider my 
position little better than yours. The fact is that 
for seventeen or eighteen centuries the New Testa- 
ment has held so supreme a position in the hearts 
of Christians that doctrines about it have grown up 
which have no warrant in the Book itself. It is 
these doctrines which mostly stand in the way of 
your accepting this Book for what it professes to be; 
and I must therefore leave Christian theories alone 
and go back upon what the Book itself can tell us. 
I hope I shall be able to show that the Christian 
claim, exalted though it be, is, after all, reasonable, 
and based upon facts of history and experience 
which no one can successfully impugn. 

Mr. Moorhouse has reminded you that the word 
‘inspired’ is limited in the New Testament to 
a single passage (2 Tim. iii. 16-17). It is not 
suggested that there are not other passages which 
go the same way, but this one abundantly suffices 
for setting forth the essence of Christian teaching. 
Now when we seek to establish the inspiration of 
the New Testament, and to explain what the term 
involves, we are at once met with the fact that in 
the Book itself ‘Inspired Scripture’ means the Old 
Testament alone. There are passages in the New 
Testament which show that the prophets of the 
gospel did claim to possess a divine Spirit to control 
them in their teaching. But the name ‘Scripture,’ 
with all that it implies, was never given to any part 
of the New Testament in the period during which 
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its writers lived. There is indeed one exception, 
the reference to Paul’s letters as ‘Scriptures’ in 
2 Pet. iii. 16. But I am afraid it would not ‘be 
very wise for us to use that as an argument, for 
our opponents would immediately point to the grave 
doubt as to the apostolic authorship of that Epistle 
which was entertained in the Christian Church 
itself as late as the fourth century; and whatever 
view we may take of this question, we cannot use 
2 Peter as evidence which is to convince those who 
deny its authenticity, We are indeed confronted at 
the outset of our case by the very obvious fact that 
the doctrine of Inspiration, as commonly understood 
by critics and doubters of Christianity, formulates 
the opinion of the Christian Church about its sacred 
books, rather than the clear and unmistakable claim 
of those books themselves. When, therefore, we 
ask you to accept the doctrine of Inspiration, we 
must insist on our right to define it as we find our- 
selves impelled by our study of the New Testament 
and of the history which has been testing its claims 
ever since it was written. You have no right to say 
that the Christian Bible claims to be ‘miraculously 
dictated by an infallible God.’ That is only what 
fallible men have claimed on its behalf, and at the 
present day there are very few thoughtful Christians 
who would not insist on improving that definition in 
some absolutely vital particulars. What I am going 
to prove this afternoon to the best of my ability is 
that the New Testament has a divine element in it 
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which makes it stand absolutely alone among all the 
books in the world’s literature. I claim that the 
Book is divine, but I claim also that it is perfectly 
human : it brings together the divine and the human, 
just as Christianity declares that He does who is the 
centre and chief subject of the Bible. I shall try to 
explain first what I mean by saying the Book is 
human, and I ask the Christian believers here to 
remember that the real essence of my argument is 
not reached till I come to the second part. 

Let me sketch the external history of this Book. 
How did it come to its unique position, as a book 
believed by countless millions to contain the very 
words of God to man? It was a very gradual 
process. For a long time only the sayings of Jesus, 
which were collected at an early date in the original 
Aramaic language, were considered by the Christian | 
community to stand on a level with the Old Testa- 
ment, and so possess inspiration, The letters of Paul 
were current at first in the churches to which they 
were addressed, and there they would have the kind 
of authority which his living voice possessed for his 
converts. They believed that he was a prophet who 
taught them what he himself learned from Christ. 
When he had passed away, these letters of his grew 
continually in value, not only in the churches to 
which they belonged, but in an ever-widening circle 
of Gentile Christians, most of whom revered his 
memory as that of a spiritual father. Meanwhile 
the gospel records, by virtue mainly of the words of 
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Jesus they enshrined, from which the story of His 
works could not in principle be separated, came to 
be venerated and publicly read with the same pur- 
pose as the older Scriptures. The rest of our New 
Testament ultimately attained the same position, 
according as the several books were believed to 
come from the hand of an Apostle, or a member of 
the first Christian community who had personally 
associated with eye-witnesses of the Master’s life 
and teaching. This principle led to a good deal of 
fluctuation in usage. For some time various books 
which we now only see in a theologian’s study—and 
many which the theologian wishes very much he 
could see in his study!—enjoyed quite as much 
attention as some which are now in the ‘Canon.’ 
Gradually these fell out of use, as the feeling grew 
that only writings which came down from apostolic 
hands should be associated with the Gospels as 
authoritative expositions of Christ’s doctrine. Simul- 
taneously other books came to the front, on the 
strength of a growing belief in apostolic authorship. 
This belief was not always based on grounds which 
would satisfy modern scientific principles, but it 
was at any rate discriminating. "The great name 
of Peter was not strong enough to foist on the 
Church books which were felt to be unworthy of 
Christ’s earliest disciples, and three works professing 
to come from him—a ‘Gospel,’ a ‘ Revelation,’ and a 
‘Preaching ’—were rigidly excluded. Mark the 
reason. The science of literary analysis was in its 
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infancy, and no consideration of style kept the 
Church from ultimately assigning to Peter two 
writings so different from each other as the First 
and Second Epistles now found in our Bible. But 
the early Church, if they knew little of literary 
criticism, had a very keen sense of doctrine. They 
accepted only what they thought to be in agreement 
with that teaching of Christ which had come down 
to them; and even if after long hesitation they wrongly 
assigned to apostolic authors two or three books 
which came from other pens, that did not involve 
the canonization of writings that brought confusion 
into the Christian system of belief. The writers of 
our New Testament differ widely in their intellectual 
capacity and their way of putting the truth. But 
every effort to prove doctrinal inconsistency between 
one author and another has hopelessly failed. 
Whatever view you hold of the New Testament and 
its teaching on ethics and religion, you will have to 
allow that it is wholly consistent with itself. And 
when you remember how soon doctrinal differences 
of great importance began to develop—as they must 
do in every community, religious or political, if the 
members are free to think as they will, and are 
earnest enough to exercise that freedom—you must 
at least acknowledge it to be a remarkable thing 
that so many independent thinkers should write 
between them a book that is in all really important 
matters one. Is it not a reasonable conclusion that 
they were all under the spell of one master mind ? 
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Such a theory seems at least more in accordance 
with common sense than its rival, by which a body 
of preachers, brought together no one knows how, 
formed a committee to ransack the Talmud, the 
Avesta, the Buddhist writings, and what not, for 
their rare pearls of thought, and then to invent a 
superhuman Teacher on whose brow they might set 
the diadem that should sparkle to the end of time. 

I ask you now to recognize one central fact 
which comes out from this brief sketch of the 
history of the Book we are examining. If you 
doubt my impartiality in telling the story, you may 
read it for yourselves in such a book as Jiilicher’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, recently translated 
—the book of a man who regards ‘apologetic’ as an 
epithet of abuse. But whatever we may think of 
Professor Jilicher’s conclusions as a whole, his 
account of the history of the Canon will serve to 
impress on us a twofold conclusion against which 
no Christian need raise objection. Firstly, the 
various writings fell imperceptibly into their place 
as being records of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
and applications of that teaching by men who lived 
near enough to Him to have unequalled grasp of its 
essentials. Secondly, the writings came to be re- 
garded as ‘inspired of God’ because they were 
‘profitable’—because of the experience of the Chris- 
tian community in applying them to the consciences 
of men. Books whose words were found to awake 
the instinct of righteousness and unselfishness and 
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clean living, in the souls of hard and dissolute 
heathens, were felt to be divine. And these two 
reasons are what move us to-day. We do not 
accept the Canon of the New Testament because it 
was fixed—which it was not—by some synod of 
Christians two or three centuries after Christ. Their 
authority is absolutely nothing to us, and the fact 
that they believed this or that or the other dogma 
does not find a place in the arguments that move 
Protestants of the present day. We believe in the 
New Testament because it represents Jesus Christ, 
and because His teaching appeals to us as nothing 
else in all the literature of the world, 

Now I have described the Christian view of the 
Bible as being, in brief, that the book is absolutely 
human and absolutely divine, as we believe Jesus 
Christ to be. What is involved in our saying that it 
is absolutely human? Clearly we cannot accept the 
definition of the agnostic writer who claimed, you 
remember, that an inspired book must be ‘ miracu- 
lously dictated by an infallible God.’ That would 
not be a human book at all. Of course God could 
have spoken to us in such a way, had He chosen. 
But what I want to know from these agnostic or 
ultra-Christian advocates of verbal inspiration is this. 
If God ‘ miraculously dictated’ a revelation of Hiinself, 
why did He not do more? He ‘dictated’ the New 
Testament in Greek, and even the modern Greeks 
cannot understand it without atranslation. You take 
up our familiar English version, made three hundred 
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years ago, and you are told by any scholar that it 
simply bristles with mistakes. But even the Revised 
Version, finished only twenty-four years since, and 
executed by the very best Biblical scholars of our 
country, shows evidence enough in its marginal 
renderings that there are many details on which we 
cannot attain certainty. Nor is this all. The Greek 
text from which we have to translate cannot be 
restored with certainty to the form in which it left its 
authors’ hands. The Greek Testament was not 
printed till some fourteen centuries had passed, and 
during all this time it had to be copied by hand. 
This produced a very large number of differences, so 
that of the two or three thousand manuscripts we 
possess, ranging from papyrus fragments of the third 
century down to sumptuous vellum books of the 
fifteenth, there are no two which give us exactly the 
same text. You say the majority of these differences 
are trifling. Doubtless, but if we are to depend for our 
salvation upon the ‘miraculously dictated’ words of 
God, it surely is no trifle that we have no certified 
copy, that in thousands of passages even the minority 
who can read Greek must depend upon their poor 
human wits to determine just what words were really 
thus dictated to the passive scribe? If it was so 
necessary to God’s plan that man should have His 
very words without the failure of one jot or tittle, 
how strange that He did not miraculously protect 
the text He ‘dictated,’ and breathe a spirit of 
infallibility into all the hundreds of translators who 
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should in after ages make that text accessible to the 
world ! 

But we cannot stop here. The overwhelming 
majority of New Testament sentences are free from 
any doubt as to text, and afford no possibility of 
disagreement among translators. But here comes in 
the question of interpretation, and at first sight there 
seems plenty of room for the sneers which the 
divergence of Christian opinion has always pro- 
duced from those who reject Christianity. It seems 
as if nothing could be so simple and clear as to 
foreclose the possibility of fantastic misinterpreta- 
tion; and among the sanest expositors there has 
always been abundance of difference, even in points 
of real importance. Of course, here again the area 
affected is relatively small, compared with the mass 
of teaching on which there can be no real dispute. 
But why is there anything in the words of God 
which is ‘hard to be understood’ (2 Pet. iii, 16)? 
Surely when God condescended to ‘dictate’ His 
words to men, He would take care to speak in 
language which could not be mistaken ? 

It is by this time very clear that with Mr. Laing’s 
invaluable aid we could manage to devise a very 
much better way in which God might have imparted 
His words to men. He might have assigned an 
angel to every one of us at our birth, whose work 
it should be to instruct us in unmistakable English 
on all the great problems of life and conduct and 
belief. The angel could hold a perpetual ‘open 
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conference’ with us, answering with infallible 
certainty every question we could ask, and reading 
in our thoughts the nature of every difficulty we 
might feel. What a beautiful world that would be! 
No quarrels between Liberal and Conservative, Pro- 
testant and ‘Catholic, Arminian and Calvinist ; 
Socialist and Individualist : every man has his own 
‘universal provider,’ who will deliver the whole 
truth about anything, ready-made and free of charge, 
at his own mental door! Verily it is a pity that 
some of us were not consulted when the Laws of 
Nature were first set going ! 

Iam afraid, however, that it is not much use to 
follow up this line. The Paradise of Fools, which 
Henry Rogers described so inimitably in The Eclipse 
of Faith, has unhappily never come down out of 
dreamland ; and we have to reconcile ourselves to 
the universe as we find it, without an opportunity of 
improving its constitution on any extensive scale. 
But on reflection it may perhaps occur to us that 
there are some disadvantages in a revelation thus 
provided. A world in which there can be no differ- 
ences of opinion on any subject must be a very dull 
world. What would happen to our brains if we 
never had to exercise them in the toil of attaining 
truth? What value could be attached to our moral 
choice between what is fair and foul, social and 
anti-social, right and wrong, if we are so pursued 
by a relentless illuminator that we can only choose 
he wrong by exposing ourselves to immediately 
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realized punishment? I dare say such a paradise 
would suit the Determinist philosophers, professional 
and amateur, who try so hard to persuade us that 
we are all mere machines. But when a little fresh 
air of common sense has blown the cobwebs away, 
we cannot help feeling that after all God’s method 
seems the best, even from the standpoint of severely 
limited knowledge from which we finite creatures 
can estimate the purposes of the Infinite. It comes 
to this. God can only speak to us in our own 
language. Not the highest angel could give His 
message, but ‘the Word became flesh, and spread 
His tent among us.’ Only when God became Man, 
a perfect Man, could we understand Him; and 
when the teaching of that Man was to be handed 
down to those who should afterwards tread His 
earth, the record must speak with human voice 
or it would be no more to us than the fabled music 
of the spheres. 

And now I come to that definition of Inspiration 
once more. ‘Absolutely and for all time true’ is 
a description which most Christians would like to 
assign to the New Testament, however ready to 
admit that the Old contains the development history 
of Revelation, and therefore has, even on its purely 
religious side, many a lesson which was to be super- 
seded by fuller visions of truth. Looking at the 
New Testament as an exposition of faith and duty, 
I am not afraid to accept the definition, and to 
challenge anyone to disprove its truth. Very clever 
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men have tried their best to pick holes in its ethics, 
and have only made themselves ridiculous. The 
ablest Agnostics frankly give up the attempt. You 
remember how John Stuart Mill declared the example 
of Jesus Christ to be the highest conceivable standard 
of conduct. The further we advance in our con- 
ception of what life ought to be, the more we realize 
that we are only getting a little nearer to the pattern 
shown us by a handful of Jewish fishermen seventeen 
hundred years before the ‘Wonderful Century’ 
dawned. ‘They didn’t know everything down in 
Judee,’ says Lowell’s sage. No, they managed to 
exist without telegraphs and motor-cars and labora- 
tories, and even ‘Clarion Fellowships’; but they 
seem to have known enough about principles of 
unselfish living to set all later ages toiling after them 
in vain. 

But what about our definition when applied to 
other things than rules of faith and conduct? Are 
there mistakes in the New Testament on pure 
matters of fact, on history, science or literary criticism? 
There are still Christians who say that there cannot 
be, and that the whole character of the Book as a 
divine revelation is vitiated if one mistake in such 
matters can be proved. I need not say that this view 
is heartily endorsed by our Agnostic friends. In 
dealing with it I must point out that we necessarily 
stand on different ground when we are among 
Christians and when we are meeting objectors, 
There are many things we may personally believe 
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which we could not possibly prove to those who do 
not grant our premisses. IfI mention therefore some 
typical difficulties, it is not that I cannot conceive an 
answer which would satisfy Christians, but because I 
do not see how we can always satisfy an outsider that 
our solutionsare true. We find, asis well known, a good 
many small discrepancies between one Gospel and 
another, both in their narrative and in their reports 
of the words of Jesus. Did our Lord say ‘Blessed 
are ye poor—Woe to you that are rich,’ or ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit ?”? Was blind Bartimaeus healed 
before Jesus entered Jericko, or after He came out? 
Was it Judas himself or the chief priests who bought 
the ‘field of blood,’ and how did the traitor die? Take 
one or two typical questions from other parts of the 
New Testament. Was Jacob buried in the cave of 
Machypelah, as Genesis says, or in Shechem, according 
to Stephen’s speech in Acis? And what are we to 
make of Jude’s assigning to the earliest ages of 
human history a saying which we can read in the 
still extant Book of Enoch, an apocryphal work 
composed only a century or two before his time? 
These specimens will serve to show what sort of 
difficulties we have to meet when we are told that 
if the New Testament is an inspired book it can 
never be wrong on a matter of history or science. 
Of course, there have been answers to all these 
problems, built upon immense learning and in- 
genuity; and I myself think that the advance of 


knowledge may very well establish old or reveal 
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new facts to remove many of the difficulties 
involved. But it is obvious that we shall not get the 
sceptic to accept such solutions, whether we accept 
them ourselves or no. I want, therefore, to go 
behind these things, and ask whether, after all, the 
divinity of this book does preclude the possibility of 
mistake in matters of this kind. Let us apply a 
little common sense. We read the Gospel of Luke, 
and realize the overwhelming appeal that is made to 
us by the parable of the Prodigal Son, and the story 
of Him who, in the first agonies of an awful 
death, found voice to pray for the men who 
murdered Him. And then some learned person 
comes and tells us that there is grave doubt whether 
Luke correctly named the Roman governor in whose 
time Jesus was born. And of course a book inspired 
of God must be ‘absolutely and for ever true!’ 
Are you going to pitch that Gospel into the rubbish 
heap because of such a mistake, be it proved a 
mistake beyond all possibility of doubt? If you are 
—‘Lord ! what fools we mortals be!’ 

I think by this time I have made it clear where 
we may find the human side of this New Testament 
of ours. Divine inspiration was not given to spare 
men trouble. Luke himself tells us of the laborious 
inquiries he made and the pains he took in writing 
his history. He and his fellow Evangelists had to 
collect the sayings of Jesus, spoken thirty, forty, or 
even fifty years before, spoken moreover (and pro- 
bably first written down) ina language much like 
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Hebrew, and needing translation before they could 
be fitted into a narrative which was to go forth to 
the Greek-speaking civilization of the Roman 
Empire. They had to combine with these the story 
of their Master’s life as it had been told by the 
Apostles and their fellow-workers to candidates for 
admission to the Christian community. And in all 
this there is not a word to tell us that any miracle 
was wrought to keep them from putting events out 
of order, or even varying from one another in their 
reports of what Christ said, however surely the 
Spirit kept their memory of those sayings alive. 
They took the utmost pains, as was natural for men 
who felt they were engaged on a most sacred task, 
but no Voice from Heaven stayed their hand when 
there was danger of a date going wrong. No in- 
spiration intervened to make the rugged sentences 
of Mark flow with the eloquent and finished style of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The stamp of human 
individuality was on each line ; and for all that we 
can prove to the contrary it was a humanity capable 
of making mistakes as humanity has always been. 
Am I wrong in pleading that if it had not been so 
capable it would not have spoken our human 
language at all? 

Mark what followed. Gradually this composite 
collection of writings was copied and re-copied, 
translated into an ever-growing variety of languages, 
and at every step for three centuries the exact form 
of its language underwent change after change. “in 
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a textual condition which quite certainly differs 
largely from its autographs, the Book went forth 
to speak to the mediaeval world, and to travel with 
the agents of the Bible Society among hundreds 
of known and unknown peoples of to-day. What 
has been the result? Whether we like it or not, 
we must certainly say of this artless collection as 
a whole what was said of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
by Renan, the famous French sceptic, that it has 
exerted a greater influence than any other book 
in the world. For many centuries it stood almost 
alone as the great stimulus of thought; and when 
the intellect of Europe woke up to renewed activity 
with the invention of printing, this New Testament, 
so far from losing its supreme position in competi- 
tion with the masterpieces of the world’s literature, 
only stepped on to a higher platform than it held 
before. Every great advance in social progress has 
been carried through by men whose impulse was 
derived from its teaching. Some of these are com- 
plete, like the abolition of slavery; others are in 
progress, as the suppression of the opium traffic 
with China and the drink traffic at home, the aboli- 
tion of State-regulated vice, and the movement 
towards universal peace. In all these the driving 
power has invariably come from small bodies of 
men who saw more clearly than others what the 
New Testament taught, and would not rest. till 
they brought that teaching home to other men. 
And when poverty itself is placed on this list of 
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evil things that are being done away, we may be 
quite sure it will be through a clearer vision of the 
teaching of Him ‘who for our sakes became poor.’ 
Every philanthropy of modern life, everything 
that mitigates the ruthless struggle for existence 
in which each man is for himself and the devil 
may take the hindmost, owes its origin and 
growth overwhelmingly to the lessons of our 
Book. I do not wish to belittle the philan- 
thropic work of many humane men, Christians in 
heart though not in creed. But if those who profess 
to find Christianity ‘in their way,’ when they try to 
work out schemes of social progress, could have their 
wish for a single year,—if every man who loves his 
brother for Christ’s sake were removed from the army 
of unselfish toilers for humanity,—the doctrinaire 
Secularist would soon find his task too heavy for him. 
Take the nearest example, in the manifold social 
activities of this great Mission. What is it that 
brings in the rich man’s hundreds and the poor 
workman’s hard-earned shilling, when money is 
called for to feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
here? What is it that holds the workers at their 
post through the long day, and sends them out into 
the foulest slums of this great city on errands of 
mercy? Many of them have shown qualities which 
would have enabled them to win fortune and fame, had 
they had worldly wisdom enough to choose another 
path in life. Ask them what drew them here, and 
they will tell you with one voice that they read in 
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this Book of One who said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these My brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto Me.’ 

Now I call in all this as evidence of divine 
inspiration of the Book which has done such work. 
If you doubt its cogency, I ask you to look further at 
the results of the self-denying labour of slum workers 
at home and intrepid missionaries abroad. Mr. 
Collier has been recently describing to you in this 
hall some ‘ Miracles of Changed Lives.’ Last winter 
Mr. Haigh and Mr. Ritson gave you the ‘ Witness of 
Foreign Missions’ and the ‘Witness of the Bible 
Society.’ The plain facts which these lectures set 
forth will prove to any one who can estimate 
evidence that there is something in the Gospel which 
cannot be paralleled in any other book. It is not 
often that we can get our Rationalistic friends to 
face this argument. A few months ago I myself 
ventured to ask why they should not test their own 
theories by trying them on some cannibal island, as 
the Christians have repeatedly tested their Bible. 
The reply was very interesting, and I really must 
quote it. My question ‘may be met,’ it seems, ‘with 
the statement that while so many persons in the 
British Islands are steeped in harmful and foolish 
superstitions, such as the blood sacrifice for sin, 
Rationalism has an abundance of work lying at its 
hand for its exponents and propagandists. The 
savage of civilization—the worst of all savages, in the 
opinion of Professor Huxley—certainly needs re- 
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claiming before we set about reforming the natives 
of other countries.’ Logic is not a conspicuous 
quality of this writer, or we should have to infer 
that we who believe in the Atonement are the 
‘worst of all savages,’ whom the benevolent 
Rationalist stays at home to ‘reclaim. The ‘savage 
of civilization,’ as usually understood, is a person 
who shows very little acquaintance with the ‘foolish 
superstition’ in question: it is when the Christian 
believer has made him thus ‘superstitious’ that he 
turns sober and honest and unselfish. It is very 
fortunate for the Rationalists that duty thus detains 
them in this Home Mission work, the existence of 
which I do not mean to deny, though its bulk is 
undeniably modest. But I cannot help wondering 
that the importance of the object lesson involved 
-does not make them feel that, even out of the ‘small 
resources’ of which they complain, it would be 
abundantly worth while to attempt the taming of a 
cannibal island with the resources of science, per- 
suasion and Rationalist books, free from the taint of 
‘inspiration.’ If their missionaries achieved a tithe of 
what Hunt and Calvert accomplished in Fiji, or Paton 
in the New Hebrides, they would be able at last. to 
find an answer to the argument we draw from Charles 
Darwin’s subscription to a Christian missionary 
society, which had civilized a savage race the great 
scientist believed to be utterly beyond reclaiming. 
Till then, we may take leave to doubt whether the 
Rationalist and his literature would succeed in stop- 
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ping the lions’ mouths long enough to give their 
arguments a fairhearing. But I have not quite done 
with this particular critic of mine. I cannot turn 
aside from my present subject to answer the argu- 
ments by which he sought to enlighten me on 
Comparative Religion, and to demolish the case I 
tried to make for the Christian view of that im- 
portantsubject. It is, however, the less necessary as 
the only reply needed would bea repetition of the 
original article, with a suggestion that the critic 
should read it all. But since the elevating and 
humanizing work of Christian Missions is the very 
pivot of my case for the divinity of our religion and 
sacred Book, I must tell you what this clever but 
evidently hard-pressed writer has to say here. He 
has discovered a triumph of Rationalism, it would 
seem, which will go into the other scale. How do 
I ‘account for a transformation quite as wonderful 
and instructive achieved among the Khonds of India, 
solely through the rational persuasion of Major 
Samuel C. Macpherson, as related in Memorials of 
Service in India? The Khonds practised female 
infanticide and human sacrifice. By appealing 
entirely to the reasoning capacity of these primitive 
people, and by the exercisé of kindness and tact, 
Major Macpherson contrived to abolish the evils. 
It is by such means and not by the teaching of “the 
mystery of the atonement,” that rude minds are 
influenced.’ 


I gather from this that if Christian missionaries 
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have succeeded in civilizing savages and cannibals, 
it was by ‘rational persuasion.’ Here at least I 
entirely agree : that Christianity is the true Rationalism 
is just our case. But what of Major Macpherson? 
One obvious consideration occurs to us. The Major 
was a British officer, and the Khonds British sub- 
jects, who understood very well that it would be 
inconvenient to themselves if they tried to make a 
human sacrifice of him. The missionaries have not 
had that advantage, and the process of converting 
the savage has usually begun with an unavenged 
martyrdom. You may, however, be interested to 
learn that Major Macpherson was a devout Christian 
man, and that his ‘persuasion’ of the Khonds issued 
in getting them to worship the Good Deity instead 
of the evil; they were ready to believe in the omni- 
potence of the former instead of the latter, because 
they were led to identify Him ‘with the Deity which 
the Government professed to serve.’ I am afraid 
this is not exactly a triumph of Secularism after all. 
And if our instructor tells us that he knows how the 
missionaries did their work, I can only suggest that 
you should read Dr, J. G. Paton’s famous Auto- 
biography, or listen to that wonderful old man if 
you get the opportunity. Possibly he knows better 
than our critic what it was that changed the 
cannibals among whom he lived into gentle Christian 
men, 

Such is the essence of the Christian case for the 
divine element in our sacred Book. It is divine, we 
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say, because it works miracles here and now, which 
unbelievers vainly strive to explain away. What, 
then, is the case with other books which claim a 
similar divine element? These books are very 
popular just now with Rationalists, though I doubt 
whether there is much first-hand study of them, 
even through the medium of English translations. 
A pleasing selection of fine sayings from Buddhist 
books is gathered, with no particular discrimination 
between books written B.c. and a.D., and a fine 
indifference to correct translation; and we are then 
told to recognize the superiority of the sentiment of 
the Buddhist book and the obvious indebtedness 
of the New Testament to it, for which purpose only 
a person with ‘theological bias’ would think of 
investigating the comparative date of Christian and 
Buddhist writing. If you want to see how it is 
all done, read the paper by an acknowledged expert, 
Dr. Tisdall, in The Religious Doubts of Democracy. 
There are many other remarks which I ought to 
make on this subject of the supposed borrowing 
of Christianity from other religions, but really 
nothing has been said during the past year which 
affects the truth of what I said in my first 
lecture here.1| The amateur in Comparative Re- 
ligion is still very much to the fore; and there are 
few signs that such critics have listened to the 
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1 Is Christianity True? pp. 24 to 26 (2nd lecture, on ‘How God 
Prepared for Christianity’), 
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suggestion that people who would compare various 
other sacred books with the New Testament should 
read those books, not in elegant extracts but right 
through. The most convincing method I could 
adopt this afternoon with any here who may imagine 
that we are prejudiced people, giving to belittling 
other folks’ scriptures, would be to read you a few 
pages of the sacred books on which I have myself 
spent a good many years of sympathetic study. 
They set forth the highest non-Christian religion 
I know, that of the small but ancient community 
of the Parsees, whose faith, ‘judged by its fruits, 
may fairly set up as a rival to Christianity.’ So says 
my learned critic recently referred to. I would 
read you a few pages from the lofty but excessively 
obscure poems of Zoroaster, the founder, and follow 
them up with a few more from the ritual portions of 
the book. Those of you who are still left after 
twenty minutes of such an ordeal would be in an 
excellent position to judge what nonsense people 
are talking when they compare other scriptures to 
the Book we are discussing to-day. 

So I come to the crucial question, Is the New 
Testament unique in its possession of that Divine 
element which I have been trying to point out? In 
one sense certainly not. If I believe in God at all, 
I must believe that all truth ultimately comes by His 
inspiration, whether found in Plato or Ruskin, the 
Bible or The Clarion. i recognize the essence of 
Inspiration whenever a human hand has written or a 
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human voice spoken a word which sets going 
impulses towards noble, pure, and unselfish action in 
the hearts of those to whom it speaks. And I am 
unfeignedly thankful to know that such inspired 
voices have been heard in all ages, and among all 
peoples, not only in Palestine long ago. God has 
not left Himself without witness in any nation ; and 
if He chose one nation to bring the fullest revelation 
to the world, it was because that nation was best 
fitted for such a service. In some ways I should not 
mind the difference between New Testament inspira- 
tion and other inspiration being described as a 
matter of degree. The difference in degree is so 
immense that it comes to be a difference of kind. 
What other religion has proved itself capable of 
reaching men so widely diverse as the South Sea 
Islander and the English man of letters, the 
Hottentot and the Brahmin? What other book has 
enchained the intellect of a Newton and a Milton, 
while holding equal fascination for the North 
American Indian, whose whole life it has civilized 
and transformed ? What work of human genius—of 
Shakespeare, Dante, Aristotle, whom you will—has 
borne translation into four hundred languages, or left 
behind it fruits of better living in its readers which 
any sane man could compare with those produced by 
the circulation of the Gospels? Such questions are 
not answered by little peddling attempts to find 
parallels to some of its precepts scattered over other 
literatures, or to prove that Christianity is indebted 
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for its teaching to a hotch-potch of miscellaneous 
ideas, gathered presumably from all over the world 
by some commission of preternaturally learned men 
who have unfortunately left no trace of their 
existence behind. Once more I suggest the use of 
a little common sense and openmindedness in the 
examination of this question. With this you will 
soon see that no theory has ever been started which 
will account for the extraordinary position of the 
Christian Book among the books of the world. Our 
theory is that this thoroughly human book is also 
divine. As the years go on, we see pass into forget- 
fulness one after another of the books which were 
destined to revolutionize human thought and intro- 
duce an era of pure reason. The years only add to 
the languages in which the gospel speaks, and the 
number of men of all tribes and kindreds and 
tongues who transform their lives at its call. ‘The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God abideth for ever.’ 

But I cannot close here, for I have still to remind 
you of the supreme reason why the New Testament 
differs from all other books. Itis in the Person of 
whom the Book tells us that the vital difference lies. 
The argument for the divinity of Christ needs a 
lecture to itself, and it will be treated soon by a much 
more competent authority than Iam. I only point 
out now that this doctrine of Inspiration depends, 
like every other doctrine, upon our conception of 
Christ. The Book is inspired just so far as it 
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faithfully portrays Him. If it becomes for us the 
medium through which He speaks to our souls, its 
inspiration will be unmistakable to us, and the 
doctrine of which I have been speaking will 
be the expression of a fact that is of value beyond 
words. If we do not hear Him therein, inspiration 
is a mere word, and the doctrine concerns us 
less than the doctrines of anatomy. The medium 
through which we see Him is a human instrument, 
like the telescope through which we may study the 
sun. The telescope must have a dark eyepiece or 
we should be blinded; and when we study the 
glory of God we must do it through a human instru- 
ment, or we should be ‘blasted with excess of light’ 
and see nothing at all. I have tried to show how 
the instrument may have human imperfections in its 
original form, as it certainly has in its textual trans- 
mission and in its translation into the languages of 
the world to-day. But these make absolutely no 
difference to the divine light which comes through ; 
however dimmed, it is still far brighter than we can 
fully take in. I donot plead for the New Testament 
as a faultless textbook of history, or an up-to-date 
treatise on science. Such books are very necessary 
in their way, but the function of this book is higher. 
I bid you read it solely because it will give you a 
vision of Jesus Christ, the best Friend of toiling 
humanity, the mightiest Helper of all who are weary 
and heavy laden. Read it with an open mind, not 
to search for difficulties, but to find the thoughts 
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which appeal to you as truth. Your reading may 
bring problems, but it will bring the power to solve 
the sorest of them. For you will hear a Voice 
beside which all other voices must sound poor 
indeed, saying to you in tones of infinite persua- 
siveness, ‘Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.’ 


‘THE DISCREDITING OF THE 
GOSPELS’ 


BY 
TuE Rev. W. C. ALLEN, M.A. 


FEEL that I owe you some apology for the title 
of this lecture. It runs, ‘The Discrediting of 
the Gospels by the Rev. W. C. Allen.’ Now I hope 
that you will understand that I have not come here 
to discredit the Gospels. On the contrary, they are 
for me the most sacred of all books in the world, 
because from them shines for me, and I hope for 
all of us, a light which illumines the whole horizon 
of life. I have come here, therefore, to try and 
explain to you why it is that I hold these books to 
be books of veracious history, written by honest men, 
who wrote the things here recorded, not from any 
desire or intention of deceiving their readers, but 
with the purpose of handing on to others the record 
of facts which had changed their own life from one 
of darkness into one of light. 

There are, broadly speaking, three views of these 
books current at the present day. There is, in the 
first place, the view which has become traditional, 
and which is often regarded as the view to which 
Christian belief is so far pledged that Christianity 
must stand or fall with it —I mean the belief that the 
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writers of these books were somehow inspired by 
God to such an extent that their gospels contain in 
every sentence a statement of ultimate and funda- 
mental truth, so that everything here recorded must 
be historically accurate as it stands, and every 
opinion here expressed must be eternally and 
fundamentally true. Iam not here this afternoon 
to discuss this view of the gospels. I will only 
say that it seems to be an over-statement or an 
exaggeratiun of an element of truth. A very little 
study of these books along historical lines seems to 
me to sh w that the writers were not without 
human limitations, and that they dd not possess 
that absolute knowledge, which God alone has, 
which would have enabled them to record the things 
which they wished to put down from the point of 
view of ultimate scientific truth. Indeed 1 do not 
believe that it is possible for any record of life to 
be so written. 

I shall, however, be glad if in the conference 
which follows no objection based upon it may be 
raised to the general veracity of the Gospels. I 
find that people often take, with regard to the 
Gospels, a position which may be illustrated as 
follows. You will remember that in the first Gospel 
—that according to St. Matthew—it is said in our 
English versions that at the crucifixion of our Lord 
there was a darkness over all the earth. 1 frequently 
find it urged that such a fact is extremely im- 
probable, and the more so in that there is no 
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confirmatory evidence of such a supernatural dark- 
ness in the literature of that period. I find it further 
urged as a conclusion that since, in the objector’s 
opinion, this is an improbable fact, the whole Gospel, 
with all that it contains, is entirely untrustworthy. 
I would only ask you to consider that objections 
against the Gospels upon isolated points like this 
require very serious consideration before we come 
to so sweeping a conclusion. In the first place, we 
must try to find out exactly what the writer meant 
to record, and I think that if you will consider that 
in the Revised version the phrase ‘all the earth’ 
becomes ‘all the land’ you will see there is probably 
some reason to suppose that the darkness spoken of 
was perhaps a darkness limited to the land of 
Palestine, and therefore only partial. But whatever 
the writer may have meant, whether he did or did 
not believe that a supernatural darkness was co- 
incident with the crucifixion of the Lord, we shall 
be doing, it seems to me, an exceedingly ill-judged 
thing if we leap to the conclusion that, because the 
writer may have been mistaken upon this point, he 
is therefore in everything that he elsewhere records, 
entirely untrustworthy. I put it to you who are 
present here seeing and observing what you can. 
If thirty years hence you were to endeavour to give 
to someone an exact description of everything that 
took place in this room this afternoon, you would, if 
you have good memories, be able to give your 
inquirer a very fair idea of what happened. Never- 
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theless it is exceedingly probable that you would 
make some slip in memory, or give in some detail a 
wrong impression. But would you not fee justly 
aggrieved if your listener, after pointing out some 
improbability in your statement, were to conclude 
by telling you that you were an altogether untrust- 
worthy witness? 

The second view of the Gospels is this: that the 
writers were men who were honestly trying to 
describe carefully and faithfully such facts of the life 
of the Lord as had been handed down to them on 
very trustworthy and good tradition. 

And the third view is this: that these books are 
altogether untrustworthy, and for the most part 
purely fictitious. 

I am not here this afternoon to try to state to you 
the reasons upon which I hold the second view about 
the Gospels to be the one which, as I believe and 
hope, will in due time recommend itself to the minds 
of all sober-minded people. Nor am I here to try 
and explain to you the grounds upon which I have 
come to such a conclusion as that. I can only say 
that I hold it and believe it to be true. I believe 
that these Gospel records describe for us accurately 
the life of the Lord Jesus Christ in broad outline ; 
that He said most of the things which are here 
recorded of Him; that He did most of the things 
which they attribute to Him, Other people, it will be 
said, hold different opinions, and that of course is en- 
tirely true about all facts of history. The matter, how- 
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ever, is more important than it is about most isolated 
factsinhistory. Of the life of Cromwell, for example, 
different people hold different opinions, whether 
it be of some of the facts of his life or of his cha- 
racter. But it makes little difference to me, because 
I should not, I suppose, be very much other than 
Iam whatever I think of the life and character of 
Cromwell. But when it comes to be a question 
of the life and the character of the Christ it makes 
all the difference in the world. To think truly of 
Him, to know and to believe what He was and 
what He is, makes all the difference, because if 
I believe Him to have been the divine Son of God I 
shall humbly desire to be like Him. If I believe 
that He has said the things which the Gospels 
attribute to Him, I shall humbly desire to study 
them in order that I may obey Him. 

However, I am here to-day to deal with the 
third view of the Gospel of which I spoke: the view 
which would discredit the Gospels by maintaining 
that they are entirely untrustworthy. I wish to 
point out to you why it is that I think that to be 
a very ill-judged and ill-considered view. 

Accusations of many kinds are made against the 
trustworthiness of the Gospels. I shall select two 
for our consideration. 

It is said, in the first place, that the Gospels 
have been so tampered with by way of addition and 
interpolation since they were written that we can 
never be certain what the writers originally wrote. 
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It is said secondly, that the original writers them- 
selves have borrowed from heathen mythologies and 
ancient religions ideas and facts, and have inserted 
them into the life of Christ. I propose to take the 
two in order. 

It is said, in the first place, that the Gospels 
have been tampered with by way of addition and 
interpolation. In answer to that question I can only 
say ‘Of course they have.’ I find very often that 
men make this statement that the Gospels have been 
tampered with as if it were something new and 
startling, a new and original discovery. But when 
I find a man objecting to the Gospels on such 
a ground as that I can only conclude that he is 
in a state of profound ignorance of the laws of 
historical evidence. People who study the history 
of the transmission of any book of ancient literature 
are perfectly well aware that there is no book in 
existence, the Gospels not excluded, which has come 
down tc us exactly as it left the writer’s hands, 
because as soon asa book begins to be copied in 
manuscript, errors are bound to creep into every 
copy. In this respect the Gospels are like other 
books, with this exception, that the number of 
manuscripts from which we are to recover the true 
text is so much more abundant than is the case with 
any other extant book, that we have far greater 
reason to think that we can recover in almost its 
entire bulk the original Gospels as they left the 
writers’ hands. I will give you two or three 
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examples of the way in which additions and inter- 
polations have been made in the Gospel manuscripts, 
and will the ask you to consider how far the 
original text can be reconstituted. 

You will remember that the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer as it is most familiar to us, and as it stands 
in our English Authorized version, ends up with the 
words of praise called the doxology, ‘For Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power and the glory, for ever, 
Amen.’ Now you will find if you turn to the 
Revised version of the New Testament, that that 
doxology has been omitted. The reason is this, 
that it seems probable that in the second century 
the Lord’s Prayer was used in the public services 
of the early Christian society, and that, as so used, 
it became usual to append to it words of praise, 
modelled on similar doxologies in the Old 
Testament. Those who were concerned with the 
business of making copies of the Gospels, remem- 
bering how the Lord’s Prayer ended in the church 
services, inserted the words of the doxology into 
the Gospels, so that the words in their Gospel copies 
should be the same as the words used in their 
public services. . 

Again, I dare say you will remember the words 
in the first chapter of St. Matthew, which speak of 
the Virgin Mary bringing forth her son. ‘She 
brought forth her son.’ Now in a good many of the 
mauuscripts of the Gospel you will find the words 
run thus: ‘She brought forth her firstborn son,’ and 
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if you ask why, the reason is that the word ‘first- 
born’ occurs in an almost similar sentence in the 
Gospel of St. Luke. The writers of some manu- 
scripts of the Gospels have made the passages alike, 
or in other words have assimilated one to the other, 
That is one of the most frequent causes of error in 
the Gospel manuscripts—that the copyists assimilated 
the words in the one Gospel to the words in another. 
You will remember, again, that there is in St. John’s 
Gospel an account of a woman taken in adultery 
and brought before the Lord. That narrative does 
not occur in the earliest and best manuscripts that 
we have, and probably did not form part of the 
original Gospel of St. John. It would seem that in 
the second century, copyists of the Gospels, who 
were acquainted with the story as being a traditional 
account of something which happened in the life of 
the Lord, put it into the Gospel of St. John in order 
that it might be there preserved from oblivion. I 
for my part feel grateful to the people who took 
that course and who by inserting this tradition of 
the life of the Lord into a church service-book like 
the Gospel of St. John have preserved to us a 
narrative so interesting and so likely to be true. 
Once again, you will remember that the last few 
phrases of St. Mark as they stand in our English 
Authorized version are by a great many scholars 
now thought to have formed no part of the 
original Gospel of St. Mark. That, I think, is 
probably the case. It would seem that in the second 
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century the Gospel of St. Mark, as it was read in the 
Christian churches, ended up very abruptly with the 
statement that the women fled from the sepulchre, 
for they were afraid. I cannot tell you why the 
Gospel ended in that way. Whether St. Mark did 
so close it, or whether he died before finishing his 
work, or whether he wrote something further which 
has been accidentally lost, I cannot say. But it is 
probable that some one in the second century, 
thinking it fitting that the Gospel should end in a 
way more suitable, as it seemed to him, than with 
the abrupt statement that the women were afraid, 
made a summary of the Lord’s appearances afier 
His resurrection from the other Gospels and added 
it as a suitable ending to the Gospel. 

I have mentioned, I think, some four or five cases 
of addition or interpolation in the Gospels made in 
the second century, and I believe that they are the 
only cases of addition or interpolation of any extent. 
I would remind you that these additions and inter- 
polations which I have mentioned were all made 
within the limits of the second century. After the 
end of that century the text became so stereotyped 
and fixed that no additions,of any length could be 
made. The ignorance upon this point seems to me 
to be astounding. I was talking the other day to a 
gentleman who writes in public prints about the way 
in which the Gospels have been tampered with, and 
asked him, ‘Who are the people whom you suppose 
to have made the additions and interpolations of 
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which you speak?’ He began to talk about the 
monks of the Middle Ages. I think that he actually 
believed that some of the stories in the Gospels 
might have been fabricated and put into the Gospel 
books by the monks of the Dark Ages; and yet a 
mistake like that could never have been possible to 
one who had taken an elementary textbook dealing 
with the way in which the text has _ been 
transmitted to us and had studied it with any 
care. It is quite certain that after the second 
century interpolations or additions of any length 
would have been impossible. The then existing 
types of text became fixed, and were handed down 
from that time to this with such care and accuracy 
that no serious alteration could be made except by 
way of fusion. Now I want to ask you a question. 
If it be admitted, as every one who has studied the 
transmission of the text of ancient books must admit, 
that in the early stages, when the Gospels were 
copied by hand, insertions were made in the text, 
then how far can we recover the original text? 
I want to put before you first of all the statement of 
one who thinks that the text of the Gospels is 
altogether untrustworthy. He says, and I have no 
doubt the words will be familiar to you, that ‘since 
alteration has been made in the text of scripture we 
can never be certain that any text is genuine.’ Such 
a statement as that fills me with dismay, because 
it could not have been made by any one who had 
examined the evidence for himself and had not 
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taken rash statements at secondhand from other 
people. If you want to know the truth about facts 
like these you really must do your best to examine 
the facts for yourself. I do not believe that any 
scholar of repute would assent to the statement 
which I have just quoted to you. I should like 
as a contrast to quote to you the words of one who 
has a right to speak on a matter like this because he 
has devoted his life to a study of the way in which 
books of antiquity were transmitted from generation 
to generation. I am going to quote to you from 
a book called A Handbook to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament, by Dr. F. G. Kenyon, of the 
British Museum. With regard to the matter which 
we are now considering, as to how far we can 
recover the text of the Gospels, he writes as follows: 
‘The actual extent to which the text of the New 
Testament is open to doubt cannot be precisely 
stated, but the evidence of Dr. Hort is commonly 
accepted as an approximate guide. He _ says, 
“The proportion of words virtually accepted on 
all hands as raised above doubt is very great, not 
less on a rough computation than seven-eighths of 
the whole. The remaining eighth, therefore, formed 
in great part by changes of order and other com- 
parative trivialities, constitutes the whole area of 
criticism . . . We find that, setting aside differences 
of orthography, the words in our opinion still open 
to doubt only make up about one-sixtieth of the 
New Testament; the amount of what can in any 
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sense be called substantial variation . . . can hardly 
be more than one one-thousandth part of the entire 
text.” It is further to be remembered that although 
some doubt attaches to the record of certain inci- 
dents and sayings of great interest and value, yet 
no doctrine of Christianity rests solely upon a 
disputed text.’ I would commend to you these two 
facts which I have just quoted as things which you 
would do well to remember: first, that in the 
opinion of Dr. Hort and his fellow scholar the late 
Bishop of Durham, in the opinion, ie, of the 
greatest critical scholars which this country pro- 
duced in the last century, the substantial variation 
in the text of the New Testament amounts only to 
something like one one-thousandth part of it ; and, 
second, that in the opinion of Dr. Kenyon no 
doctrine of Christianity rests solely upon a disputed 
text. Put that side by side with the statement 
which I quoted to you at the beginning, that the 
text of the Gospels is so uncertain that we can 
never rely upon a certain text, and then consider 
for yourself which of the two has the greater 
probability. 

I should like to add a word or two with regard 
to one fact which I have just mentioned. It is, I 
believe, quite true that no single doctrine of Chris- 
tianity rests solely upon the evidence of any 
disputed text. But lest any should cavil, I should 
like to speak of one or two cases where we might 
seem to have an approach to such a dependence of 
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a doctrine upon a single text. You will remember 
that in the last part of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
the risen Lord is reported to have said to His 
disciples, ‘Go, baptize all nations in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Quite recently some question has been raised by 
scholars of repute as to whether these words stood 
in the original text of the Gospel. You will 
remember that I said that somewhat similar 
words which occurred at the end of St. Mark’s 
Gospel seem to me almost certainly to form a later 
addition to that Gospel. Further, I have seen it 
stated that the words ‘of water’ spoken by our 
Lord to Nicodemus, when He spoke of a man being 
baptized of water and of the Spirit, are perhaps 
open to doubt. I do not propose to discuss these 
verses to-day, but will only say that the alleged 
evidence against any one of them seems to me on 
the whole to be rather trifling. But admitting the 
force of all that is urged against these verses, I 
would only just point out to you that what we have, 
then, is this, that the apostolic custom of baptizing 
people into the infant Church will rest, not on the 
recorded words of the Lord Himself, but either on 
unrecorded teaching given by Him to His disciples, 
or upon His own example. For you remember that 
He Himself submitted to baptism. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you that, 
so far from never being able to ascertain the genuine 
text of the Gospels, we may, as a matter of fact, be 
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quite certain that by far the greater part of the text 
of the Gospels is genuine. What a modern editor 
of the Gospels can do is this: he can print for you 
the Gospels in three or four slightly varying forms. 
The amount of variation between such editions as 
he prints them is from a practical point of view a 
small one. The same facts are there, with few 
exceptions. The same words attributed to the Lord 
are there, with few differences. Sometimes there is 
an omission and sometimes there is an addition, but 
putting aside the few larger additions which I have 
mentioned the narratives in these three or four 
editions so printed by the modern editor would 
contain for the most part the same words and 
incidents, and there is no reason to think that 
such editions do not in the bulk represent the words 
of the Gospels as they came from the writers’ hands. 
Further, so far from the text of the Gospels having 
been so tampered with that you can never be certain 
of any single passage, it is, I believe, very much 
nearer the truth to say that if you could get into one 
room all the manuscripts and all the versions and all 
the editions of the Gospels which have ever been 
written or printed, and if you could read them one 
after another, the average reader who had not been 
carefully trained to be on the look-out for trifling 
variations in the text would pass from one manu- 
script to another, from one version of the Gospels to 
another, without being conscious of the fact that they 
were not identical. In other words, the words that 
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we read to-day, the words that you can now read or 
might have read in any Gospel edition or manuscript 
throughout the whole course of history are in the 
bulk the same, and they represent the words which 
the Evangelists wrote. 

But I must come to another charge which is 
brought against the Gospels. It is this, that the 
original writers themselves borrowed ideas and facts 
from the great heathen mythologies and ancient 
religions, and have inserted them in the Gospels as 
being historical facts which happened in the life of 
Christ. ‘If,’ says one, ‘Christ was God come on 
earth, He would not be likely to repeat acts or react 
the adventures of earlier spurious gods, nor would 
the divine teaching be mere shreds and patches 
made up from earlier teachings uttered by mere 
mortals or mere myths. What are we to think, 
then, when we find there are hardly any events in 
the life of Christ which were not before His birth 
attributed to mythical gods; that there are hardly 
any acts which may not be paralleled by things 
attributed to mythical gods; and that there are 
hardly any important thoughts attributed to Christ 
which had not been uttered by men or mythical 
gods in other times?’ Consider the charge here 
brought against Christ’s teaching. His thoughts, it 
is said, had been previously expressed by other 
men. How is it, then, that the teaching of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has done what the 
teaching of no other man ever did—reformed 
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human life and human morals, and attracted to 
it in all ages, as it does to-day, the love, the reverence, 
of men of the highest quality, who see in it, and are 
proud to confess that they see in it, a revelation 
of principles of life to which their one desire is 
to conform themselves? The fact is largely true 
that many or some of the things said by the Lord 
Jesus Christ had been in one form or another taught 
before. Why was it that when He taught them 
Christianity went through European society like 
a blast of fresh wind purifying the minds and 
consciences of men? The reason, I take it, was 
this: that He came asaman among men. Was He 
to speak to men in language unknown to them, 
declaring an entirely new scheme of morals unin- 
telligible to them because it found no response 
in their moral and intellectual atmosphere? Then 
would He Himself have ceased to be human, and 
His teaching would have fallen on unheeding ears. 
Or should He take up ali that was good in human 
thought and teaching, give the answer to that for 
which the human heart was craving, borrow the 
language familiar to men, and, infusing into it His 
own spirit of love and of mercy, weld it into a 
revelation of a God of love which has drawn to 
it and to Him the allegiance of multitudes of true- 
hearted men? ‘Is it likely,’ says this writer, ‘that if 
Christ were God His teaching would consist of mere 
shreds and patches of earlier teachers?’ I do not 
profess to know what is or is not likely when God 
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reveals Himself to man, but I do know this, that 
when this writer speaks of Christ’s teaching as 
a thing of shreds and patches he entirely mis- 
represents it. Much of it may be paralleled from 
earlier teachers, but as a living whole it is a new 
creation, and as such it has and always will have 
the homage of the human heart. I should like 
to quote to you, as a contrast to the opinions of the 
writer whose words I have just given to you, the 
words of two others which will show how, in far 
distant regions and among different kinds of men, 
the teaching of Christ draws and wins, if not 
their worship, at least their respect. The great 
German philosopher and humanist Goethe said these 
words of the teaching of Christ: ‘ Let intellectual 
and spiritual culture progress and the human mind 
expand as it will; beyond the grandeur and moral 
elevation of Christ anity as it shines and sparkles 
in the Gospels the human mind will not advance.’ 
And the great German Protestant theologian Harnack 
writes : ‘The gospel nowhere says that God’s mercy 
is limited to Christ’s mission, but history shows us 
that He is the One who brings the weary and heavy 
laden to God ; and again, -hat it was He that raised 
mankind to the new level ; and His teaching is still 
the touchstone, in that it brings men to bliss and 
brings men to judgement.’ 

A much more difficult question, which I have not 
time to do more than refer to, is raised by the 
objection that many of the facts of Christ’s life are 
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repetitions of things said of earlier deities or human 
heroes. The argument is that stories of supernatural 
birth and of resurrection and of miracles had been 
told of heathen gods and of great men in ancient 
times. Therefore they are clearly untrue when told 
of Christ. I should like to touch upon this for a 
moment. When I examine the arguments of those 
who wish us to believe that the Gospel narratives in 
these respects of the supernatural are untrustworthy, 
Iam bound to say that very often the things said 
by people who object to them are infinitely harder 
to believe than are the Gospel stories themselves. 
The most common ground for discrediting the 
Gospel narratives is this: the belief that God could 
be or had been borninto the world ina supernatural 
manner is a belief widespread and of great antiquity. 
Things like that seem to have been told of gods 
and heroes in Asia and in Greece, in Egypt: and 
elsewhere. It is urged, therefore, that we have no 
right to believe that to be true of Jesus Christ 
which we should deny when we read it of Sargon 
or Buddha or Cyrus or Augustus, or of any 
heathen deity. I find no sense in an argument 
like this. It is, I think, quite true that before the 
coming of Christ men all over the world had been 
desiring communion with God, that they had 
pictured to themselves, as One way in which com- 
munion with God could be attained, the birth of 
Deity into the world in a supernatural manner, and 
that they had composed stories of the way in which 
H 
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such and such a god or great hero had been super- 
naturally born. In the fullness of time it pleased 
Almighty God to send His Son into the world. 
Consider, if it be not irreverent to do so, what He 
was todo. Was He to avoid the method of super- 
natural birth because men had thought of it? Was 
it not rather just in accordance with the whole 
method of the incarnation, and of all God’s dealings 
as they are known to us in history, to make use of 
human conceptions and to ulfil human hopes 
because men had hoped in that way? Or are we, 
for example, to set aside all that is told us in the 
Gospels about Christ as the Jewish Messiah because 
men in Israelit sh history longed for a Messiah, and 
looked for one, and had sung and written of Him ? 
But it is said that the stories in the Gospels are 
obviously copied and imitated from the stories of 
the heathen religions, and are therefore as untrue as 
the legends before them. That seems to me to be 
clearly untrue. If I had found in the Gospels the 
simple bare statement that the Christ had been 
supernaturally born, and if I had found great weight 
laid upon that in order to prove something, for 
example to prove His divinity, I should hold it to be 
possible in such a case that the writer, knowing that 
men had supposed God would come to them ina 
supernatural way, was guessing at the probability 
that Christ was also born in such a way. 
But when I find Christ’s birth recorded with 
very minute detail of circumstance and of time 
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and of place, such an explanation as that of bor- 
rowing seems to me to be entirely unintelligible 
and inadequate. If the writer was borrowing 
the idea, he was inventing the details, and that 
is a very serious charge to make against writers who 
elsewhere in many respects can be_ roved to be 
faithfully and accurately transmitting traditions. It 
seems to me that we are left with the alternative 
either that these stories of the birth and of the 
resurrection and of the miracles are faithfully and 
accurately recorded tradition that had come down to 
the writers from the family and from the acquaint- 
ances and from the apostles of the Lord Himself, or 
that th Evangelists are inventing, wholesale, details 
in which to give an appearance of history to ideas 
which they borrowed from other sources. I have 
no hesitation in saying that of these two alternatives 
the first s the only satisfactory explanation of these 
Gospel narratives. 

I hope that I have given some who are here 
reason to think that there is good ground for 
hesitating when one meets with statements that the 
Gospels have been tampered with, or that the writers 
have borrowed from heathen mythology. I shall be 
thankful above all things if any who think in that 
way should be led b_ what I have said to go to the 
original sources. For the alleged tampering with 
the Gospels, procure the handbook of textual 
criticism to which I have referred, and study the 
facts which are common to all learned men. And 
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for the alleged borrowing from heathen mythology, by 
all means read and re-read the Gospels themselves. 
If you have a mind which is naturally sceptical, 
begin by reading the Gospels with a view to seeing 
how much they contain which is wholly credible 
and which appeals to your reason and conscience. 
You will find, if you study the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, much which, if you are impartial and 
openminded, will come home to you as being of the 
greatest value. I do not myself believe that if you 
be not over-sceptical you will find anything what- 
soever in His teaching which does not approve 
itself to you as being good. You may say that 
it is impracticable, but I do not believe that you 
will ever say that itis not good. And when you 
have got for yourself some idea of what Christ 
spake and thought, think over the facts which are 
recorded of Him, and if you find, as you may if 
you have been brought up in an atmosphere of 
doubt, things there recorded which seem to you 
hard to believe, always remember this, that things 
such as that of the supernatural birth of the Lord 
are immensely important for the Christian Church, 
but that for the individual Christian believer they 
are comparatively unimportant. You cannot know, 
no man ever can know with absolute certainty, 
whether the Lord were or were not born of a virgin. 
You may believe that to be infinitely probable on 
various grounds, e.g. because it fits in with other 
things which you know about Him; but you can 
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never know it with certainty. But you may know 
what it is to live in communion with the living Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that will prove to you beyond all 
contradiction that He not only lived and said what 
is recorded in the Gospels, but that He lives and 
works in human life now. Be quite sure of that, 
that you may know that He is the Son of God, that 
He redeems men from sin, that He guides people 
who trust in Him, that He is the Lord of the world 
and your Lord, and the Good Shepherd of His sheep 
and of you, and the Captain of your salvation, and the 
One who goes before you bidding you follow Him. 
All this you may know by practical experience, 
by putting your trust in Him, by faithfully receiving 
what He tells you, by looking to Him for guidance 
in life. If you do that He will reveal Himself 
to you, as He has done and always does to Christian 
people. If you want to know with absolute certainty 
about other things in His life of which you think 
that there is some question or doubt, do not be in 
too great a hurry. Wait. These things that you 
want to know you shall know one day. You shall 
know them, if not on this side of the grave, at least 
on the far side, when, as a great writer says, that 
‘though now we see many things, even things in the 
life of Jesus Christ, as in a burnished mirror, 
obscurely, then we shall see them clearly, as it were 
face to face.’ 


‘PRINCIPLES OF 
PROTESTANTISM’ 


BY 
Rev. A. HERBERT GRAY, M.A. 


DO not think I could find a better starting- 

point for dealing with this matter than by 
quoting some sentences from Mr. Blatchford’s now 
famous book, God and My Neighbour. 

In the first chapter I find these words, ‘The 
Christian believes the Scriptures because they are 
the words of God. But he believes they are the 
words of God because some other man has told 
him so. Let him probe the matter to the bottom 
and he will inevitably find that his authority is 
human, and not, as he supposes, divine.’ Again, 
‘The doctrine of the divine origin of the Scriptures 
rests upon the authority of the Church.’ 

Now I quote these words not because they are 
Mr. Blatchford’s, but because I believe they fairly 
represent the position of a great number of honest 
men. They imagine that we Christians hold our 
beliefs simply because our ancestors and our 
Churches have told us to do so, and seeing clearly 
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that both our ancestors and our Churches may have 
been mistaken, they refuse to share our beliefs. 
But, as a matter of fact, in no more direct way 
could our central Protestant princ'ple be challenged 
than by Mr. Blatchford’s words; and no more 
fundamental misconception of our position could 
be achieved than by supposing that we base our 
beliefs upon tradition and church authority. 

There are Christians who take that position, but 
they are not Protestants; and, as I am entirely 
unable to understand how they can abide in it, I 
leave the defence of it to themselves. But as a 
Protestant, I entirely and utterly deny that the 
authority on which we rest in matters of religious 
belief is either tradition or the Church. I so far 
agree with Mr. Blatchford that I feel we need an 
authority more living, more personal, more august 
and infallible, before we can feel sure. It may then 
be asked who is our Authority ; and I reply, it is 
God Himself. I am accused of believing simply 
because men have spoken; and I reply that I 
believe, as a matter of fact, because God has spoken, 
and spoken not only in the remote past and to 
others, but in the present and to me, And that I say, 
not claiming in any sort of way to be an exceptional 
person, but simply as a Protestant Christian. 

It is well to have our issues clearly defined to 
begin with. Mr. Blatchford writes that we ‘have no 
direct divine warrant for the divine authorship of 
the Scriptures.’ I am here to insist that we have 
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direct divine warrant, not indeed for the divine 
authorship of every word in our Bible, but for the 
truth of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
is the only matter essentially worth caring about. 

Our whole position is based upon our claim that 
God does give now to the individual soul assurance 
of the essential and saving truths. There is for me 
and many others no possible intermediate position 
between that and Mr. Blatchford’s. With him I 
refuse to stand merely upon man’s testimony, which 
may be mistaken. The issues involved are too 
tremendous, the truths in question too sublime and 
important. If I cannot have testimony from God 
Himself I feel belief to be impossible. On such a 
matter only the surest grounds will suffice. 

Our business then, this afternoon, is to look more 
closely at this great Protestant claim—that God does 
assure individuals of the truth. 

It may help us to refer back first of all to the 
historical beginning of Protestantism in the life of 
Martin Luther. Fortunately Luther had an exceed- 
ingly clear and logical mind, and realized his own 
position with a perfect consciousness. You will 
remember where he stood: After long years of 
spiritual trouble he began to see light, and at the 
same time to diverge from the position of the 
Church. As he progressed in his understanding of 
the gospel, so did he also come to disbelieve the 
Church’s teaching ; and finally he broke from the 
Church, renounced her authority, and exposed her 
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errors. But just at that point it became imperative 
that Luther should explain how he knew the Church 
was wrong, and on what authority he based his own 
teaching. Neither then nor at any other time has 
the world been willing to listen to the man who has 
merely opinions to offer. Luther had to say how 
he knew. 

Now it is often said that Luther took his stand 
simply upon the written word ; that he renounced 
the Church in order to cling more tenaciously to 
the Bible ; that he turned from a Church claiming 
to be infallible to a Book which he received as 
infallible. Fortunately that is not historically true, 
because it would not have been logically sound. 
The Scriptures Luther possessed were handed down 
to him by the Church herself. They were generally 
believed on the authority of the Church, and that 
Church had decided what writings should be 
included and what rejected. Therefore, when 
Luther repudiated the authority of the Church, it 
was essential that he should show why he still 
believed the Scriptures. He was compelled to go 
behind the Scriptures to find an authority other 
than mere written word. And this, fortunately, 
Luther himself quite clearly saw, so that we have 
his answer perfectly clear and unmistakable. And 
his answer is that the Spirit of God speaking through 
the Scriptures revealed Christ to his own heart in an 
unmistakable and certain way. 

In the Scriptures, in fact, he found Christ set 
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torth as a Saviour, and then in his own personal 
experience he found Christ to be a Saviour. The 
Scriptures declared that the acceptance of Christ 
would bring peace to the heart, assurance of for- 
giveness, and power to lead a new life; and Luther 
tested that declaration and found it true. In his 
own spiritual life he reached out to God, and God 
met him; and he felt that God was to him con: 
firming and proving the promises made in the 
Scriptures. 

The Scriptures were but a way to God; and it 
was because following that way he truly found God, 
that Luther knew the Scriptures to be reliable. 

In fact, to put the matter differently, Luther 
applied to the statements and promises of the Bible 
the extremely modern and scientific method of 
experimental test. As they stood there in a book 
they might or might not be true, and no merely 
human word could prove them true. But they were 
essentially statements of the kind that can be tested 
in experience. They declared that by the ac- 
ceptance of Christ a man might reach fellowship 
with God and a new life; and it needed but an 
honest, humble effort to find out whether that really 
was so. Luther made the attempt, and so found 
his God ; and through Luther thousands of others 
were led to make the same great experiment. They 
also trusted Christ and found God. They also found 
in experience the way to a new life. ‘The miracle 
of changed lives’ was wrought daily among them, 
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and they believed the gospel, no longer because the 
Church said it was true, but because they had 
proved it true in their own lives, 

Not on the Church, not on the Bible merely as 
a book, not on any mere tradition did they rely, 
but upon the work which God did in their hearts 
confirming the gospel promises. 

This position does not involve any unwillingness 
to recognize that tradition has a very great value of 
its own, and is entitled to very great respect. For 
that type of self-assertive individualism which slights 
the testimony of the past, is not respectful to the 
teaching of the Church, I have no admiration. That 
which the Christian consciousness of the past 
centuries has approved must surely in some sense 
be true. And this line of thought would need 
to be greatly developed in any fuli treatment of 
this subject. But I am necessarily restricted this 
afternoon to fundamentals, and the fundamental 
ground of certainty for us in our day consists in the 
fact that for us also the Spirit of God bears witness 
to those eternal gospel truths by which men live. 

It is only putting the same matter in a different 
way if we say that certain Christian truth are 
so pressed home upon the minds and hearts of men, 
so driven in upon them, as it were, that they cannot 
doubt them, and feel that the very Spirit of God 
Himself is convincing them. Not by argument and 
evidence, but by a certain inward compulsion, are 
such men led to truth. 
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There are many things that we believe by this 
way of direct apprehension without reasoning. 
Indeed, all our fundamental convictions come in 
this way. That a sunset is beautiful or that love 
is beautiful, you cannot prove—you know it by 
irresistible intuition. If any man were to deny it 
and say that love is not a beautiful thing, you could 
not convince him by argument, and you would 
not try; you would leave him alone until his eyes 
were opened. So it is more emphatically with 
moral truth. No one argues about the nobility 
of self-sacrifice, or the value of courage, or the 
beauty of purity: we all sce these things. We are 
so made that we feel them at once; and those who 
do not we call freaks. And so supremely is it with 
the fundamental and central Christian truths, In 
time some men come to perceive them so directly 
and clearly, they are so pressed home upon their 
hearts, that they cannot, even dare not, doubt 
them ; they know. And when they realize how their 
conviction comes, they find that an inward voice, 
which they know is God’s voice, is revealing truth 
to them. 

All this becomes most clear to me in connexion 
with the central truth of Christ's divinity. As our 
belief in Him as the express image of God is the 
foundation of all our other beliefs, we may well 
test this principle 1 am speaking of by seeing how 
it applies to that case. If Christ was divine the 

gospel is true, and our religion has divine warrant ; 
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and therefore it must be asked, very eagerly and 
carefully, How do we know that Christ was divine ? 

Now there is no merely logical train of argument 
whereby Christ can be proved to be divine. It is 
argued that His miracles prove it ; but the miracles 
alone would produce only wonder and not faith or 
love, certainly not belief in His divinity. It is 
argued that His resurrection proves it; but had 
Christ in His life been such a man as, say, Pilate or 
Herod, we would all say that we will not believe in 
Him though He rose from the dead. Many might 
argue that they are safe in believing this great 
doctrine because so many great and good men have 
already believed it. But those men, though good, 
may have been mistaken ; and in life's most critical 
hours such belief at second hand breaks down. It 
is not in such ways that men come to deep, personal, 
saving belief in Christ’s divinity. How, then, is it? 
It is because in face of His grace and truth men 
know by direct instinct that He must have been of 
God. His holiness was so perfect, His love was so 
deep, the dignity and power of His life were so 
manifest, that men feel as Napoleon felt when he 
declared, ‘I tell you I know men, and that was not 
aman.’ We recognize divinity in Him by direct 
perception—just as we recognize the beauty of 
sunsets or of self-denial. We know, not because of 
argument, but by an immediate inward instinct, 
that produces absolute conviction. And when men 
examine this inward instinct they find that it can 
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only be explained as the voice of God speaking 
within the heart. It amounts to nothing less than 
a fresh revelation vouchsafed to individuals. Men 
feel that God Himself is bearing witness to His Son 
and convincing them of the truth. 

It was so that the first disciples reached belief. 
They beheld Christ’s glory and knew that it must be 
nothing less than the glory of God ; and when they 
had made their great confession Christ said to them, 
‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto you, but 
the Spirit of My Father.’ That is, they had learnt 
it, not by the teaching of other men, or the arguments 
of other men, but by the direct instruction and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

It was in this way that Christ expected and hoped 
to be recognized. ‘I receive not testimony from 
men,’ He said, ‘there is another that beareth witness 
of Me, and I know that the witness which He 
witnesseth of Me is true.’ It was thus He answered 
those who asked Him for proofs; the proof, He 
knew, would come from within their own hearts with 
all who had not stifled the divine voice. 

Here, then, is our great fundamental Protestant 
principle : that the witness of the Holy Spirit is still 
vouchsafed to individuals, and that by that Spirit, 
and not by any mere human authority, written or 
verbal, are men made certain of the truths by which 
the soul lives. From the Church, from written 
records, and from the words of saintly ren we 
receive immense help, but when asked what is our 
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Authority, we must and do disclaim reliance on any 
mere external authority, either Church or Book, and 
we take our stand upon the witness of the Holy 
Spirit—the voice of God which speaks within the 
soul, 

This position may be right or wrong, but it is 
quite idle for men to attack our religion by declaring 
that we rely merely upon the testimony of men. We 
do not. God has spoken within our hearts, and we 
have heard His voice. Therefore do we believe that 
Jesus is the express image of God. 

From this great central position a number of 
very important consequences follow, but the limits 
of this lecture will only permit of a word upon three 
of them, 

1, And, firstly,a word about the attitude towards 
the Scriptures which follows from this central 
position. 

It surely needs no demonstration that neither 
Luther nor any one else could possibly apply this 
great principle to the Bible as a whole. No man 
could say that the Spirit of God speaking within his 
heart had told him that all within that book is 
correct, The witness of the Spirit is given to truths, 
not to whole books ; and to spiritual principles, not 
to historical narratives. 

The witness of the Spirit does not tell a man 
who wrote a book, or when it was written; nor can 
it pronounce upon questions of history or of science. 
God has given us other faculties with which to deal 
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with those matters. They cannot be determined by 
inward intuition, but only by honest, careful, and 
long inquiry. It is only when face to face with the 
Bible’s great spiritual teaching about the character 
of God, the grace of Christ, and the meaning of 
man’s life, that there comes to any one that irresistible 
inward conviction which we trace to the Spirit of 
God. 

In fact, it is the revelation of Christ in the Bible 
that is thus authenticated to us. We are made 
certain that He was of God, that in Him we see 
God, that His gospel is true. This is what we need 
for salvation ; of this we are made sure, mot merely 
because it is in the Bible, but because to Luther and 
to thousands since his day and in this day the very 
Spirit of God Himself has borne witness to it. 

And thus we are certified of the things which 
are necessary that our souls may live. 

But it must be plain to you that this method ot 
treating Scripture leaves a very great deal of it out. 
All the ancient histories, all the parts dealing with 
natural science, all the passages that merely express 
the ethical notions of bygone times or of individuals, 
and all the sections that reflect once current but 
now effete philosophies—all these are in a different 
category from those parts that reveal Christ. And 
I doubt whether Luther would have called them 
Scripture at all. In his most famous saying he 
declared, ‘This is the true touchstone for testing all 
the books, when it is apparent whether or not they 
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insist on what concerns Christ, since all Scripture 
ought to show us Christ; and St. Paul wishes to 
know nothing but Christ. That which does not 
teach Christ is not apostolic, though Peter or Paul 
should have said it; on the contrary that which 
preaches Christ is apostolic even if it should come 
from Judas, Annas, Herod, or Pilate’ (Preface to the 
Epistle of Fames). 

I would to God we later Protestants had stood 
firmly in that position ; for it would mean this, that 
knowing essential truth on an authority that is more 
than human, we should stand unshaken and without 
alarm whatever new discoveries men may make 
about the authorship and dates of the books of the 
Bible, or about scientific-historical mistakes in it, or 
even about mythical elements in its earlier parts. 
We should never have made the huge mistake of 
going to the Bible at all for scientific or antiquarian 
or even philosophical knowledge. We should have 
realized that God has given us the written witness of 
men of faith whereby we may come to share their 
faith and find a way to God, but has not given us 
a written compendium of history, science, philosophy, 
nor a complete account of the universe and all 
its mysteries. We need a revelation whereby we 
can live and through which the soul may find her 
rest in God, and that is what our Bible essentially 
is. As to the other matters in it, it is for 
historians, antiquarians, and scientists to decide. 
Their decisions will be very instructive and in 
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many ways important, but they need not give one 
moment’s anxiety to any real Protestant. The 
- Higher Critics may be right or wrong, but Christ is 
not less clearly to me the image of God. There 
may have been no Abraham, Moses may have never 
written anything, and every narrative in Genesis may 
be mythical, but I shall not be less certain that to 
know Jesus of Nazareth and God through Him, is 
eternal life. Some of the Psalms may contain 
barbaric sentiments, but the Sermon on the Mount 
is none the less the highest ethical utterance of 
history. St. Paul even may have made many 
mistakes, but the Christ in whom he lived is not 
thereby less clear to me, or less essential to my true 
life. 

If only we could learn to use the Bible simply as 
a book for revealing to us God, through the prophets, 
through Christ, and through Christ’s followers, we 
should be delivered from all the anxieties caused to 
many by the results of recent scholarship, and we 
should be able to pass on with a smile when ignorant 
opponents show that they still imagine the truth of 
our religion to be wrapped up with such things as 
the correctness of early historical narratives, or even 
the verbal accuracy of later ones. If the faith of 
Christendom can be shaken by discoveries that upset 
traditional views of Hebrew history and reveal minor 
historical inaccuracies in the New Testament, then 
it is going to be shaken to its foundations, for 
Biblical scholarship has come to stay. But if we 
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learn to base our faith upon Christ alone, and upon 
that revelation of Christ which through the Gospels 
is still given to the humble spirit, then our faith can 
not be shaken, and we may learn to welcome gladly 
all reverent learning that helps to a better under- 
stauding of the past. 

Does it not seem to you more than a little 
ridiculous that while men are daily being saved by 
Christ any one should be in doubt about the truth of 
our religion simply because new discoveries are made 
in the department of ancient history? Our Christ is 
a living Christ, and we learn again now and daily 
what He is. 

2. The second point I wish to speak on is the 
degree of independence for the individual which 
follows from our central Protestant position. Most 
ancient religions and Roman Catholicism have this 
feature in common, that they teach the individual 
man that he needs the assistance of some other 
man to get into a right relationship to God, and 
that other man they calla priest. Religion in this 
conception of it is an affair between three : God, 
the needy soul, and a priest. 

And from that assumption the whole church 
system of Romanism follows: the organization of 
priests into a hierarchy, the elaborate routine of 
priestly acts, and the complete subjection of indi- 
viduals to priestly power—in fact, the whole edifice 
- of sacerdotalism and ecclesiasticism which many of 
us so passionately abhor, 
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But amoment’s consideration of Luther’s history 
will show how completely a Protestant is delivered 
from that dominion. Luther found his God in the 
sacred and secret recesses of personal and private 
experience. No other man was a party to that 
blessed spiritual transaction ; and the chief truth 
which it revealed to Luther was just that the way 
to God through Christ is absolutely open to every 
man; that God will hear the prayers and receive 
the penitence of the humble soul at any time, and 
in any place. And that means that there is no room 
for priests in the gospel dispensation. The right of 
direct access to God is every man’s. Men are now 
called to religious manhood; to be no longer 
represented by others before God, or dealt with as 
children, but to exercise their own spiritual faculties 
and deal with God direct. There is no third party 
in the religion of the Christian ; it is in essence a 
communion of the soul with God, private, personal, 
and sacred. So much so, indeed, that the founda- 
tions of the Christian life are best and most surely 
laid in that deep and solemn solitude, when our 
souls feel God most intensely, and nothing inter- 
rupts the holy sense of His presence. Again I have 
to guard myself by remembering that there is a 
great place in the spiritual life for fellowship with 
other Christians, and for church life in that sense ; 
but in its inmost secret the Christian life is a private 
matter between the soul and God alone. Every 
man is called to be his own priest, and to know the 
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dignity and the awe of dealing with God for himself. 
No priestly acts, no church acts, are necessary to 
the soul’s salvation. Christ receives and saves who- 
soever comes; not whosoever comes in the right 
Church or through the right sacraments, but whoso- 
ever comes in need and desire after Him. 

And with this position it further follows that the 
claim of the Church to dictate truth to her members 
is for ever invalidated. 

It was sheer papacy come back again when the 
Protestant Churches endeavoured to force on men 
the acceptance of their creeds, and to punish men 
for heresy. It is a most pitiful abandonment of the 
true Protestant position to attempt to force any 
truth on any man. Our whole position implies that 
real truth is self-evidencing,—or rather, that God 
authenticates it within the heart. And that being so, 
to attempt to force truth on men by the weight of 
authority is something worse than foolish, it is sinful 
—it is itself an unbelieving act. 

What we must desire is to see men using their 
own powers of spiritual discernment and so seeing 
truth for themselves. To believe merely on the 
word of another is to occupy a lower stage, and we 
must not try to keep any man on it. Christ trusted 
men to see the truth and love it—He believed they 
would see what He was and follow Him. And we 
must share His belief in humanity, and act on the 
belief that if they be left free men will love the 
highest when they see it. Even if they do not it is 
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certain that no authoritative force can make them 
do it. 

It is for this reason that Protestantism must 
always be associated with the defence of the Right 
of Private Judgement; or, better still, with the 
assertion of the Dutyo Private Judgement. Pro- 
testantism is a summons to spiritual and intellectual 
manhood. It calls to men declaring that they must 
use their own powers of mind and heart and soul ; 
that they must not accept the ready-made results of 
others, but tread for themselves the paths of 
spiritual and intellectual search, bearing for them- 
selves the burden and the pain of that labour. It 
isin that way only that the great powers of men 
are evoked. Timid minds fear that the world is not 
ready for such liberty, and that the leading-strings 
are still needed for the masses; but Christ and all 
who share His faith in humanity take a different 
view. The leading-strings, the bonds of Church 
authority and all such things, arrest progress, keep- 
ing men in the position of slaves and benumbing 
their minds. A freer air must blow about us if we 
are to grow. And so those who wholly believe the 
gospel truths and with Christ, honour man, fear not 
to call men to free examination and free personal 
judgement. Out of the trial truth will emerge, if 
God is in His world; and with truth men, made men 
indeed by the very effort and struggle to find truth, 
All greatness grows in the soil of liberty ; and we 
must have intellectual and religious liberty more 
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complete yet if a race of great Christians is to 
appear in our land. 

3. The last point upon which I touch is the 
essential connexion between our great Protestant 
principle and the spirit of progress. 

Protestantism means nothing if it does not mean 
dependence upon the work of the living God now. 
It calls upon men to expect and wait for this present 
guidance ; and it follows therefrom that we may 
hope to be led into fuller truth as we wait upon 
Him. For humble men it must always seem some- 
what audacious to desert old trodden paths in 
reliance merely on their own judgement ; and were 
there no resource for us but to depend simply upon 
our own human judgement, then probably the best 
men of the world would be found clinging tenaciously 
to the traditions of the past. And that would mean 
an end to all progress. But if it be possible that 
men should be as truly led by God to-day as were 
the men of olden time, then what had seemed 
a mere audacity may become a plain duty. God 
has a message for each generation; step by step 
He leads us into fuller light; and when we hear 
His voice, when He makes new truth glow for us, 
it is not audacity, but rather the essence of real 
fidelity, to welcome new truth, and to go out into 
fresh paths. Those timid souls who live as if to 
cling to the past were the only way of safety, are 
leaving the living God out of account, and acting as 
if He had only lived in the past. The life of faith 
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is always a great venture. From the days of 
Abraham, when it meant a journey across a trackless 
desert to an unknown future, until these days, it has 
always meant a willingness to risk all and face utter 
uncertainty trusting solely to God’s leadership. 

To be true to the inner witness we must be 
willing to take it for our sole ultimate guide—that 
is, truly to live by faith. Itis essentially unprotestant 
to suffer ourselves to be tied by the creeds of the 
past or by any dogmatic bonds; we can be true 
only when we keep ourselves free to follow the 
present leading of the Spirit in absolute spiritual 
independence. 

There is a school of men who believe that that 
only is true which in the Christian centuries has 
been held everywhere, always, and by all; and who 
would test the Churches by applying that rule to 
their doctrinal tenets. That is to state very definitely 
the anti-Protestant position. But for my part I 
believe on the contrary that the sole essential note 
of a true Church must be found in a manifest 
willingness to follow from day to day the present 
leading of the Holy Spirit. We have been called 
unto liberty, and true Churches must conserve that 
liberty as the most holy of their gifts from God, 
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OST of us will be prepared to agree that of 

all the ideas which come to us in the course 

of Christian thought, the most mysterious, the most 
profound, the most unfathomable is the doctrine of 
the Trinity. This is nota reason for rejecting it, 
for we must admit that on all sides our knowledge 
is bordered by the mysterious and inexplicable, 
On the contrary, we might say that a doctrine of 
God which involved no mystery and provoked no 
difficulty could not be true, because it would mean 
that we were limiting the idea of the Divine by the 
measure of our own intelligence. It is only a finite 
being who could be comprehended by a finite mind, 
If God is infinite, that is to say, if God is God, His 
existence must be mysterious, This is the truth 
that lies at the basis of agnosticism, Therefore it 
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must be understood at the outset that while I am 
about to try to speak about the Trinity, I do not 
dream of explaining the Trinity. 

Still, this does not mean that we must be content 
to remain in hopeless ignorance of the nature of 
God. The infinity of God forbids more than partial 
knowledge, and means that on all sides our inquiries 
never reach finality ; we are baffled and bewildered, 
like travellers on a vast, immeasurable plain who 
cannot see any end to it. And yet we can see so 
much as comes within our range of vision ; we can 
see in part. 

If we use the word ‘Trinity’ we must attach 
some meaning to it. Otherwise we shall be talking 
mere nonsense when we think we are discussing the 
most sublime of truths. We cannot be expected to 
believe in the doctrine of the Trinity unless we know 
what it means. Further than this, it is only right 
and reasonable that we should not accept the 
doctrine unless we see good grounds for doing so, 
Lastly, we cannot brush aside the objections that 
have been raised against it as impertinent and 
irrelevant. Todo so is to take refuge in bigotry. 
This, then, we ought to be able to do if we pretend 
to accept the doctrine of the Trinity; we ought to 
understand what is meant by this doctrine, to 
appreciate the reasons for accepting it as true, and 
to be able to face the difficulties that have been 
urged against it. These are all matters that should 
come within the scope of our thinking faculties, » 
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But while we are attempting to study them let us 
approach the subject in the spirit of Moses at the 
burning bush, and Isaiah in the Temple. This is 
holy ground ; and we are children of a day, frail and 
faulty, who have come to gaze on the mystery of 
God. Letus do so with awe and reverence. 

Now, the doctrine of the Trinity is an attempt to 
co-ordinate certain facts of revelation. I ask you 
first of all to look at those facts. 

There is one primary, fundamental fact with 
which we will begin, and to which we must hold all 
along. This is the unity of God. Christianity 
received from Judaism the heritage of the great 
Hebrew doctrine of Monotheism : ‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord.’ That is at the basis 
of the Christian revelation as surely as it is at the 
basis of the Jewish revelation. Any doctrine that 
conflicts with that truth is as anti-Christian as it is 
anti-Jewish. Jesus taught on the assumption that 
there was one God, and so did His Apostles. There- 
fore if the Unitarians were right in maintaining— 
as many of them have done—that orthodox 
Church teaching really amounts to tri-theism, 
that the Trinitarian worships three Gods, 
they would be justified in condemning the 
Trinitarian position and its supporters as false to the 
Christian teaching. Now I grant that the subject is 
often so treated in loose popular speech as to point 
to that conclusion. But the word ‘Trinity’ does not 
mean so monstrous an idea. It expresses a tri-une 
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conception of God, that there is some three-foldness 
in the One God, while God in Himself is One. In 
the present day the historical testimony of revelation 
to this fundamental truth of religion—the unity of 
God—is illustrated by the conclusions of science. 
The unity of the universe is more evident now than 
ever it was. The telescope and the spectroscope 
agree in teaching us that the same laws and the 
same natural elements which we know on earth 
obtain among remote stars, If the whole system of 
things is one in law and nature, the reasonable con- 
clusion is that it is based on one common principle. 
Vast as the physical universe is, there is not room in 
it for more than one God. Of old He laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of His hands. In Him we live and move and 
have our being. Creator of all, He is the Father 
of Spirits, and Christ has taught us to address Him 
as ‘Our Father.’ The Apostles follow their Master 
in calling our Father in heaven God, simply and 
wholly God, not a third of God, one person in a 
group of persons, but absolutely God. Thus St. Paul 
expresses himself in his most familiar doxology, ‘The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you 
all” When Jesus prayed to His Father He prayed 
to God, the same God whom David and Elijah and 
Isaiah had prayed to. When Hespoke of the Father 
He spoke of God, the God who ‘maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
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the just and on the unjust,’ the God of nature and 
providence. When we speak of God as Creator and 
Preserver of all things, who made all things and 
therefore who made us, who cares for all things, 
hating nothing that He has made, loving His children 
of the human world, we are taught to address Him 
as ‘Our Father which art in Heaven.’ 

In the second place, we have the truth of the 
Divinity of Christ. I am not now about to enter on 
the proofs of that great truth. I believe that it can 
be established on sure and solid grounds. To my- 
self it is the only rational inference to be deduced 
from the facts of the life, character, and work of our 
Lord. Still, this is a subject to be treated by itself ; 
and we are not now discussing it. If you do not 
believe in the Divinity of Christ, it is needless to 
proceed to discuss the doctrine of the Trinity, for in 
that case you will certainly reject it. I am aware 
that some theologians have attempted to establish 
this doctrine on a basis of abstract metaphysics 
which resembles the Pythagorean mysticism of 
numbers; but I do not suppose that many of us 
will be ready to follow them in their abstract 
speculations. A more frequently-used argument is 
based on the necessity of an object as the co- 
relative of the subject; so that if God thinks, He 
must have an object of thought. Near to this lies 
the argument that since He is love He must have 
object of affection. Then, as it is assumed that the 
universe and all it contains had a beginning in time, 
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the inference is that God must have had some 
earlier object of affection, taken to be His Eternal 
Son, on whom to outpour His love during those vast 
ages of the primeval eternity before anything was 
created. But why should we make the assumption 
on which this argument is founded? Would it not 
be at least equally reasonable to allow with Origen 
that, since God is essentially changeless, if He was 
ever a Creator He must have been always a Creator, 
and so to admit either the eternity of the universe 
or an infinite series of universes filling all the ages of 
eternity? In that case God would always have had 
creatures to love. We grow dizzy in trying to follow 
out such thoughts; they are beyond us. For my 
own part, I do not look to them for light on the 
nature of God or reasons for believing in the Trinity, 

We come back, then, to this point, that before 
believing in the Trinity we must believe in the 
Divinity of Christ. Unitarianism—or the denial of 
the trinity in theology—always goes with humani- 
tarianism, or the denial of the divinity of Christ in 
Christclogy. In fact, it is the popular name for 
that phase of thought concerning our Lord. 

But now, if we are convinced of our Lord’s 
Divinity, if His own teachings and self-revelation, 
the life He lived and the impression it produced, 
the convictions that grew up in the minds of those 
who knew Him best, and then the confirmation of 
His claims throughout the centuries of Christian 
history,—if all these considerations lead us to the 
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assurance that He was no mere man, that Jesus must 
be of the very nature of God, then we have to 
consider this fact in relation to our ideas of God, 
and thus at once we have before us the germ of the 
problem which gives rise to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

So far I have said nothing about the Holy Spirit, 
the third in the mysterious Triad. The question of 
the Divinity of Christ comes earlier. If that is not 
granted, it is useless to go further. Scarcely any 
one—if indeed any one—believes in the Holy Ghost 
as having a distinct existence who does not first 
believe in a similar existence of the Son, But when 
people have gone so far as to receive the second 
in the threefold existence it is not often that they 
stumble at the idea of a third. We have Unitarian- 
ism and we have Trinitarianism; but we do not 
meet with the idea of a di-une God, either Father 
and Son only, or Father and Spirit only. Either 
we have simply God; or we have the threefold 
conception of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. So 
again it may be said that the root of the idea of the 
Trinity is the Divinity of Christ. 

These, then, are the facts :—First, God, supreme 
over all, Creator and Preserver of all, the Father of 
Spirits, our Father, to whom we look up as the 
Source of our lives, the Arbiter of our destinies—God 
above us. Second, Christ, our brotherman, bone of 
our bone, flesh of our flesh, living our human life, 
knowing its toil, its temptation, its joys, its tears ; 
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Christ our Redeemer, man—yet more than man—in 
a peculiar sense the only begotten Son of God, 
bringing God from above down to our human 
experience. Third, the Holy Spirit, God within us, 
awakening conscience, illuminating the vision of 
truth, drawing us up the starry road by impulses of 
holiness—the Father above us, the Brother by our 
side, the Spirit within us. We think of the Supreme, 
the Lord of all, whose name is love, and we call 
Him God ; but we find God drawing near to us in a 
human life, looking at us through human eyes, 
thrilling us with the sound of a brother’s words, 
touching us with the hand of a man—that is Christ. 
Yet once more, we have strange experiences of 
truth, urging to the better life, strengthening for 
service and conflict, the quickening of our spirits 
under the influence of the Spirit of God. 

Now the doctrine of the Trinity is the attempt to 
think of God in view of these facts. 

During the early centuries of Christian thought 
various efforts were made to solve the problem 
to which they give rise. In the third century there 
were two opposite views, agreeing in their central 
point. This point of common agreement was then 
known as Monarchianism, or the idea of a single 
principle. One view was simply what we now call 
Unitarianism, which denied the very elements of the 
problem, in denying the Divinity of Christ. The other 
was called Patripassionism, from ‘pater,’ father, and 
‘passion,’ suffering ; meaning that the Father suffered, 
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Tertullian, their great opponent, said in his rhetorical 
way of the people who held this theory that ‘they 
crucified the Father and banished the Spirit.’ Still, 
it was held by men of simple piety who wished to 
keep their religion clear of metaphysics. In its 
crudest form it simply identified Christ with God; 
and so it taught that God came into the world in the 
form of a man. You meet with the same notion 
to-day among people who are content to say that 
Jesus is God, without any qualification. The Father 
and the Son here appear as the same person. The 
only difference is that the Son is God incarnate. 
God has taken on Him a human form. That is 
Christ. A more refined development of this notion 
is known as Sabellianism, after its author Sabellius. 
It is a taking, because a simple theory. But will it 
meet the facts? In the Gospels Jesus speaks of His 
Father; is He then speaking of Himself? He 
prays to His Father; is He praying to Himself? 
He says He has not come to do His own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Him; did He send Him- 
self? The Apostles also write of God sending His 
Son. Here is a marked distinction between the 
Father and the Son. 

Take another attempt ata solution of the mystery. 
The fourth century saw the rise of Arianism and the 
great battle between this system and the orthodoxy 
that was formulated at the council of Nicea, out of 
which grew the Nicene Creed. Arius taught that 
Christ was the first and highest of all created beings, 
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the agent through whom God created the universe, 
still Himself a creature. His aim was to protest 
against the Sabellianism he found prevalent in his 
day at Alexandria. He wished to secure the sepa- 
rate existence of Christ. But his opponents retorted 
that, if he allowed worship to be offered to Christ, 
on his theory that was idolatry, for it was the 
worship of a creature. Besides, the Arian Christ 
was a monstrous being, neither God nor man. 
However exalted He might be, still, being a creature, 
He was infinitely below God. Such a Christ could 
be no mediator between God and man. Strange as 

_ this theory is to us, it was very popular in England 
during the eighteenth century. It has few advocates 
in the present day. 

Now the doctrine of the Trinity is an attempt to 
state what we think of God in relation to Christ and 
the Holy Spirit so as to avoid the Scylla of Sa- 
bellianism and the Charybdis of Arianism, It has 
often been misjudged through being misappre- 
hended. Let me state three negatives in order to 
guard against popular misapprehensions, 

First, We cannot say that God is three in the 
same sense in which Hé is one. That would be 
an absurdity, an obvious contradiction, a mere 
stringing together of words without any meaning, 
Yet there are ways in which three may be one, 
The shamrock, which has been taken as an emblem 
of the Trinity, appears to have three leaves arranged 
as one, or we may say one leaf divided into three, 
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A ball may be a blue thing, a round thing, and 
a heavy thing. This three-foldness, in the one case 
of parts and in the other case of qualities, should bid 
us pause before we dismiss the Trinitarian idea as 
impossible and absurd. We do not think of it in 
either of these senses, God is not divided into 
three parts; and the three-foldness is more than 
that of three qualities, But should not such common 
facts of nature prepare us for other possible kinds of 
multiplication in unity ? 

The second negative is this. We are not called 
upon to think of God as consisting of three persons 
in our modern sense of the word ‘person.’ Much of 
the difficulty people feel in thinking of the Trinity 
comes from stumbling at this term. The Greek 
Church, which was much more subtle and thorough 
in its discussion of the whole subject than the 
Western Church, did not use it. It is a Latin word 
(persona), only intelligible in Western Europe. When 
it was adopted it was in use for the characters of a 
drama, the impersonating, as we say, of the several 
characters. It did not contain our sense of person- 
ality, which is really quite a modern idea, springing 
from the intense individualism of modern times. 
With us nothing is so individual as personality. Each 
person is cut off from all other persons; in the 
depths of his consciousness he lives remote even 
from his nearest, most intimate friend. Husband 
and wife are described as one flesh; yet how dis- 
tinct are the truest wedded people in actual 
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personality! There is something awful in the con- 
templation of ‘the abysmal deeps of personality ’ 
when a man retires right down into the silence of his 
inner self, into the lonely gulf of his own being. 
Now we have no reason to affirm a distinction of 
personality of God in that sense. Certainly if 
we said that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit were three persons in the sense in which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were three persons we 
should be asserting the existence of three Gods. 
Athanasius and other Greek theologians came very 
near doing so although they did not use our word 
‘person.’ 

But, it will be said, Jesus Christ appears as a 
distinct person. That is the case. But Jesus Christ 
was a man, whatever else He was. In His human 
life He had full individual personality. It would be 
hazardous to go further and speak of this same dis- 
tinctive personality—again I use the term in our 
modern sense of intense individuality—previous to 
the Incarnation. Here we approach a region of 
thought where it is foolish to dogmatize. Milton 
describes conversations between the Father and the 
Son in heaven as between two perfectly distinct 
persons, But Milton verged on Arianism. We need 
not take our theology from Paradise Lost. We may 
hold a doctrine of the Trinity without affirming this 
distinction of persons in our modern sense of the 
word ‘person.’ I would go further and say that we 
must do so if we accept any doctrine of the kind 
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and will escape from the heathenism of believing in 
three Gods. 

And now for my third negative. To believe in 
the Trinity is not necessarily to believe in the 
equality of what are described as ‘the three persons.’ 
That idea is suggested by the ‘ Athanasian Creed,’ 
a creed which is responsible for much of the diffi- 
culty people feel in accepting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. To my mind it is simply unintelligible, a 
collection of phrases, each marvellously clear in 
itself ; a triumph of concise statements ; but in its 
totality hopelessly self-contradictory. This creed is 
incorrectly named. It did not emanate from 
Athanasius; it does not represent the views of 
Athanasius. It isa Latin document of the fifth or 
sixth century, representing the views of Augustine. 
Athanasius was nearer to the Scripture teaching. 
In the Bible we read of God the Father sending His 
Son, who comes to this world in obedience to the 
supreme authority. Here is a sort of subordination. 
The Sender is superior to the Sent. It is not Arian, 
for there is no idea that the Son isa creature. He 
is the only begotten of the Father ; still, He is One 
sent. 

Then the Holy Spirit is sent by Christ, indicating 
a second step in subordination. The Holy Spirit 
comes to us from God through Christ. So God 
Himself is still supreme over all, though He first 
sends forth His Word, as St. John says, His Son, 
as St. Paul says ; and then His Spirit. 
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Let me sum up these points, the three negatives. 
We cannot assert God to be three in the same sense 
in which He is one; we are not to say that God 
consists of three persons in the sense in which 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, three men, were 
three individuals ; we are not called upon to regard 
the three so-called persons of the Trinity as equals 
in all respects, the Scriptures always giving a supre- 
macy te God as the Father, from whom come the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 

And now, with these three negatives before us to 
guard against impossible positions, how are we to. 
treat this very difficult question of the Trinity? We 
have evidence that God has not remained in isolated 
simplicity of Being. He has come to us in Christ, 
not merely influencing a man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
but imparting of His very nature to combine with 
the human in the undivided personality of our Lord. 
Further, through Christ He now comes to us inwardly, 
spiritually, by the gift of the Holy Ghost, which is a 
real presence. Then must we not conclude that’ 
there is something in the very being of God corre- 
spondingito these two experiences, the external and 
historical in Christ, the internal and spiritual in the 
Holy Spirit? If these experiences come to us from 
God, they express to us that which was originally and 
is eternally in the nature of God. They are not acci- 
dents in the course of the world’s history. There 
can be nothing accidental in God. Everything He 
does must correspond to what He is in Himself. 
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If He has revealed Himself to us as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, we must conclude that there is that in 
Him which corresponds to the three-foldness of the 
manifestation. This three-foldness is what we mean 
by the word ‘Trinity.’ We cannot understand it. 
Our thoughts lose themselves in the darkness of our 
own ignorance and feebleness of intelligence when 
we endeavour to explore this stupendous mystery. 
We are not called upon to go so far as to define it 
by the assertion that there are three persons in the 
Godhead. I have pointed out that in the present 
day that expression is liable to misapprehension. But 
what we are led to conclude is that there is distinction 
and movement in the nature and being of God ; and 
certainly we have no grounds for dogmatically 
denying the existence of anything of the kind, It is 
here that a narrowing dogmatism comes in, It 
must not be assumed that because God is infinite 
and perfect, therefore there can be no distinctions 
in His being, no gradations and no consequent 
outflowings of His nature such as are described 
as the begetting of His Son and the proceeding 
forth of His Spirit. To follow this line is to find 
ourselves back among those philosophers in Egypt 
during the early centuries of Christianity who 
were its most vigorous opponents—the Neo- 
Platonists. These people said that you could not 
affirm any quality of God; He was the nameless, 
absolutely inconceivable. But why should not 
the Infinite God contain within His being an 
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infinity of distinctions, and in His life an infinity 
of movements ? 

It will be said, however, that we are not now 
thinking of an infinity of distinctions or movements ; 
but only of three. Is this precise number three 
consistent with the infinity of God? Why have we 
just the three—no more, no less? Now I do not 
affirm that God only exists and acts as a Trinity. 
I venture to set no limits to the possibilities of 
the Godhead. To us men space consists of 
three dimensions, We cannot even think of a 
fourth dimension. But this does not prove that a 
fourth does not exist, or a fifth, or any other number, 
Mathematicians work out calculations on the 
hypothesis that there is an infinite number. 
Similarly we only know of God in a threefold way. 
All that we are permitted to seein Him is the Father 
originating, the Son begotten, the Spirit proceeding. 
But we dare not affirm that there is no more, We 
cannot tell what other distinctions may be revealed 
to beings of a different order from ourselves, For 
anything we know, the number may be infinite. 
Therefore we cannot assert that God is only 
a Trinity. But we can: say He is that, since 
He has come to us in a threefold way, which 
indicates that there is in Him at least a correspond- 
ingly threefoldness of Being and Life. The subject 
is abstract as well as mysterious. Yet it is not un- 
important. Practically it means that while God is 
One, Christ and the Holy Spirit are also of His 
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essential nature, and therefore both worthy of divine 
honour and able to bestow on us divine grace. As 
to what lies beyond that, I would conclude with the 
words of Thomas a Kempis, ‘What does it profit 
thee to dispute on high things about the Trinity, if 
thy lack of humility is displeasing to the Trinity ?’ 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


BY 
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E live in the year 1905. That means, that 

we, in common with the foremost nations 

of the world, reckon time from what is for us the 
centre and pivot of history—the birth of a certain 
Person. Whether our chronological scheme is valid 
for the whole world, or represents merely the 
Opinions of persons professing a certain religion, 
depends on who that Person was. Many tribes 
and populations do not reckon time at all—they 
have no idea of a world-history, and do not mark 
a world-era. The Romans used to reckon a.v.c. 
from the founding of what has come to be called the 
Eternal City. The Greeks reckoned by Olympiads, 
the recurrence of the festivals known as Olympic 
Games. Mohammedans reckon from the Hejira, 
or flight of their prophet from Mecca to Medina. Is 
the Christian measure of time like these, a date that 
belongs merely to a section of mankind, though it 
may be a very important section? Or does it stand 
for the epoch in the history of the whole race? 
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The answer to that question depends on the answer 
to another.—Who was the Person whose birth is 
described as determining the course of the ages? 

No one worth counting in this discussion doubts 
that Jesus of Nazareth was born in or near the year 
assigned, that He taught during a brief ministry, 
suffered persecution, and was crucified during the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate. All who know 
history must allow that He has been one of its chief 
factors. To compare Him with men who are styled 
great—Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Aristotle, Plato, 
Newton—is to come to the conclusion of Lecky the 
historian, ‘that the simple record of three short 
years of active life has done more to regenerate 
and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists,’ 
and we may add, more to influence the development 
of the race than all the victories of world-conquering 
heroes. Some, accordingly, have regarded Jesus as 
superhuman, perhaps as the Jewish Messiah—a man 
endowed with miraculous powers, endowed with 
supernatural gifts, but not divine. And in later 
days many who have made no profession of Chris- 
tianity, and held no belief in the current Christian 
religion, have conceded to Jesus a kind of unique 
position of reverence amongst men—according to 
the often quoted saying of Charles Lamb, ‘If 
Shakespeare were to come into this room, we should 
all stand up; but if That Person were to enter, we 
should all kneel down.’ 
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But none of these answers to the question, What 
think ye of Christ? satisfies the claim which His 
followers make for Him. The ancient Roman was 
not unwilling to give Christ a place in the Pantheon, 
as one of the crowd of gods recognized by the 
State; but a proposal made to one of the early 
martyrs to worship Him amongst the rest was 
counted as nothing but an insult. He is regarded by 
the devout Christian, not asa mere man ranking high 
amongst His fellow men, not simply as a human 
teacher unique in history, not as a superhuman being, 
not as a demigod first of creatures, but as Himself 
Son of God as well as Son of man, the Word 
Incarnate, the only living and true God manifested 
in the flesh. Such a doctrine may well sound 
incredible—to those who think. The words slip 
easily from the lips, but they imply a stupendous 
claim; and no thoughtful Christian can be surprised 
—especially in days when views of the world 
determined by physical science prevail—if those who 
do not hold the great truth of the Incarnation are 
staggered by the assertion of it, and eagerly press 
the questions, On what grounds do you believe 
this? How can it be proved? 


I. IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION. 


It may be said that it is a mistake to raise such 
a question at all. Many say, It is metaphysical, 
speculative, abstract. Jesus appears in history, a 
wonderful figure ; let us admire Him, learn from 
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Him, obey His teaching, and do not perplex your- 
selves and us with questions about His personality 
which can never be answered. 

It is necessary, therefore, to say at once that the 
question is not speculative and superfluous; it is 
most practical and vital. Everything in Christianity 
depends upon the answer. Christ Himself drew 
special attention to it. The form of words used as a 
title to this lecture is not an exact rendering of what 
He said in Matt. xxii.42. After many questions had 
been put to Him, the single one He chose to ask in 
return was, ‘What think ye of the Christ? whose 
son is He?’ showing that in His view this question 
of personality was most important. But we have a 
still more striking proof in Matt. xvi. 18, where Jesus 
pointedly presses the matter home upon the attention 
of His disciples. ‘Who do men say that I am? 
Who say ye that I am?’ And when Peter gave 
the answer, ‘Thou art the Son of God, the King of 
Israel,’ Jesus not only described it as the result of 
divine revelation, but said that on this rock He 
would build His Church. It is true that the exact 
meaning of those words in reference to Peter has 
been much debated, but whatever their precise 
interpretation, all must see that Christ intended to 
_ show that the question of chief importance in the 
community about to be established was the view 
taken concerning Himself. 

All history confirms this. The Early Church 
found that the first great intellectual problem they 
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had to face in their religion was—Who and what is 
He in whom we all believe and by whose name we 
are called? This may well be termed a cardinal 
question. That means a ‘hinge-question,’ one upon 
which great issues depend, on which great folding- 
doors of truth and life turn, and remain either 
obstinately shut or gloriously open. Here is a hinge- 
question, if ever such there were. Men have sneered 
at the importance that has been attached to it. In 
the great Arian controversy of the fourth century, 
the two opposing sides had as their watch-words two 
very similar words, Homo-ousion and Homoi-ousion, 
meaning ‘of the same substance,’ and ‘of like sub- 
stance,’ with the Father. They differ only by the 
smallest Greek letter, ‘iota’—a very slender line of 
distinction—and it was easy and natural to gibe, as 
Carlyle did in his earlier years, at ‘the Christian 
world torn in pieces over a diphthong.’ But in later 
and wiser days Carlyle acknowledged to Froude that 
he had been mistaken. ‘Christianity itself,’ he said, 
‘was at stake. If the Arians had won, it would have 
dwindled away to a legend.’ That judgement was 
true to the letter, as all the wisest students of church 
history have perceived. 

And, looking not into the past but the present, let 
it be asked, What constitutes a true Christian ? Does 
not everything turn upon his personal relation to the 
Founder of the religion he professes? That was not 
so in the ancient mythologies ; the personal character 
of those curious divinities who were celebrated by 
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Homer and Virgil, and recognized in Athens and 
Rome, mattered comparatively little to their wor- 
shippers. The Confucianist does not need to inquire 
into the personality of Confucius; the Buddhist is 
concerned with treading the eightfold path marked 
out by Buddha, not in asking who or what he was. 
Gautama was only one among many Buddhas. 
In Mohammedanism, Allah is the only Being ; there 
is no god but He, Mohammed is merely His prophet. 
The true Moslem studies the Koran as the very 
word of Allah throughout; but to him it is the 
message that is all-important, not the person of the 
messenger through whom it was delivered. 

In the Christian religion it is otherwise. Chris- 
tianity brings to the world a gospel—glad tidings— 
the whole import and saving power of which depends 
upon the answer to the question, Who was He that 
was born in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago? 
Who was, who is He on whom every true Christian 
rests his faith and hope, to whom he has trusted his 
whole existence, all his confidence as regards the 
life that now is and all his hope of a better life 
to come? 


II. PRE-SUPPOSITIONS. 


In dealing with such a question at any time, and 
especially in a single lecture, it is clear that some 
things must be taken for granted. When the counsel 
in a lawsuit claiming certain damages on behalf of 
his client began his speech with an investigation into 
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the fundamental principles of jurisprudence, the 
judge interrupted him by saying that ‘the court 
must be supposed to know something.’ It is of no 
use to discuss the divinity of Christ with a man who 
does not believe in the existence of God, or who 
thinks that if there be one, we cannot possibly know 
Him. Nor is it of any use to talk about the doctrine 
of the Incarnation to one who denies the spiritual 
nature of man. A materialist, or monist, who says, 
‘The body I know, the functions of the brain I 
understand, but the very idea of the soul is a 
superstitious fancy,’ must be dealt with on other 
lines. The existence of a personal God; of man 
made in the image of God, that is, able as a spirit 
to enter into communion with God who is Spirit; 
and the condition of mankind as now in a state of 
grievous moral degradation and spiritual need,— 
these things must be presupposed when we are 
inquiring into the Person of Christ. For Jesus took 
all these fundamental truths of religion for granted: 
He did not argue to prove the existence of that God 
whose Fatherhood He proclaimed ; His object was 
to impress on men the infinite value of the human 
spirit, that a man was indeed little profited if he 
gained the whole world and lost his soul; whilst His 
very object, often announced, was to seek, in order 
that He might save the lost. If there are no sinners 
in the world, we need not discuss very long the 
personality of One who professes to be their Saviour, 

But, granted these premisses, is it possible to ‘ prove 
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the divinity of Christ’? That He was truly man, 
we all believe ; that there is only one God, we all 
believe. Do not these two plain and simple state- 
ments seem to imply that Jesus was no more thana 
man teaching about God? It is said that any one 
who holds them both intelligently cannot believe 
that Jesus was more than a prophet highly endowed 
with the spirit of God. Those who argue thus say 
further that the doctrine of the Incarnation is a 
product of Greek metaphysics in the fourth century, 
and that it cannot be established without the use of 
technical terms concerning the Trinity and the Logos, 
which plain men cannot understand. 

I accept the fact of the true humanity of our Lord 
and the fundamental doctriae of the unity of God, 
and I certainly do not intend to discuss questions of 
Greek, or any other kind of metaphysics this after- 
noon ; yet I hope briefly to show why I do not fora 
moment believe that Jesus was simply a teacher of 
wonderful insight and power, who taught the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man as it has 
never been taught before or since. As to ‘proving 
the divinity of Christ,’ that depends on what is meant 
by ‘proving.’ The kind of demonstration possible 
in any science depends upon the kind of fact you 
want to demonstrate. No man can demonstrate 
facts of history, as if they were propositions in pure 
geometry. Historical evidence of some kind is forth- 
coming, and the probability or moral certainty of the 
facts depends on the kind of evidence adduced. 

L 
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Religious truth cannot be ‘proved’ at all. When 
spiritual evidence ever so cogent is brought forward, 
it will always be possible for the unspiritual man to 
say, ‘I cannot accept that, I am not persuaded.’ But 
religious truths may be said to be established, when 
adequate evidence is adduced for them, considering 
the conditions and possibilities of the case. 

In this instance, what kindjof proof is possible ? 
For those who accept the authority of the New 
Testament as inspired and inerrant, the question is 
comparatively simple. Can it, or can it not, be 
shown by the evidence of unambiguous texts that 
Jesus professed to be much more than a messenger 
sent by God, that He claimed a unique divine Son- 
ship, and that this claim was acknowledged by the 
Apostles and proclaimed as the foundation-stone of 
a new religion? If that can be shown, those who 
accept the New Testament as their guide must allow 
that the doctrine is ‘ proved.’ 

But so much as this must not be assumed now and 
here. Many reject the authority of the Bible alto- 
gether as a sacred book; others who accept its 
authority do so with reservations, as a volume which 
has been riddled by the fire, of criticism, and has lost 
the supremacy once accorded to it. Others whose 
reverence for the Bible is complete are not enamoured 
of the method of establishing a doctrine by ‘ proof- 
texts.’ I do not intend this afternoon to use that 
method, nor to take anything for granted concerning 
the New Testament which would not be admitted 
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by all sound and responsible critics, viz., that in it 
we have certain ancient documents, approximately 
of such and such dates, which give a substantially 
correct account of the facts they narrate and faith- 
fully reflect the religious beliefs of the writers and 
their contemporaries. I do not insist on inspiration or 
infallibility, but simply claim—as a previous lecturer 
has argued—that in the Gospels we have in the main 
honest and trustworthy witnesses, in whose testimony 
—-sifted, if you will by the cross-examination of im- 
partial criticism—reasonable men may reasonably 
confide. 
III. METHOD OF PROOF. 

Starting from such a basis as this, one mode of 
proving the divinity of Christ usually adopted for 
a century past has been somewhat as follows. In 
the Gospels we have sufficient testimony from honest 
and competent witnesses that Jesus of Nazareth 
worked a large number of miracles of various kinds 
in order to prove that He was the Messiah, the 
crowning evidence being His resurrection from the 
dead, by which He was indeed declared to be the 
Son of God with power. He who could work such 
miracles was clearly a divinely accredited messenger, 
and whatever rank He claimed must be accorded to 
Him on the strength of these unimpeachable creden- 
tials. The twelve, or more, honest witnesses who 
gave up everything, life included, to attest the truth 
of the gospel they preached, must be believed, if 
human testimony is ever to be believed. 
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Personally, I hold that this mode of reasoning is 
still valid, though it need not be expressed now in 
just the form in which Paley and others presented it. 
The argument from miracles, and especially the 
resurrection of Christ, has been presented ably and 
well by other lecturers in this course. I am not in 
the slightest degree disparaging it, if I do not rest 
upon it now. It is quite legitimate to argue from 
what Christ did to what He was. His deeds and 
words are inseparably bound up with His Person and 
character. But on this occasion I take another line 
of reasoning, partly to avoid touching on ground 
already covered, but partly also because many 
modern unbelievers have a vague feeling that if they 
could have seen those miracles, they would have 
been impressed and believed ; but that to read about 
them is much less convincing—especially in view of 
the doctrines of modern science—and they ask for 
an argument that appeals to them more cogently and 
directly. I believe that disparagement of miracle is 
a modern fallacy, and that it springs largely from 
misunderstanding what miracle really is. I hold 
that Christianity is bound up with belief in and 
assertion of the supernatural, an order of existence 
higher than what we call nature, which yet implies 
no violation or arbitrary disturbance of it. 

But I feel myself precluded from pressing these 
considerations, and it might seem as if, by relin- 
quishing one argument after another, I had cut away 
all standing ground from under my own feet. But 
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wait amoment. Let us take up the Gospels, without 
assuming that the Evangelists were either inspired 
or infallible. We find in them an inimitable picture 
of an inimitable Figure. Now either Christ was 
substantially what He is there represented, or not. 
If He was, the argument resolves itself into an 
examination of the Gospel testimony. If not, you 
must assume that the Apostles and Evangelists— 
remember what they were by birth and education— 
practically created that character. Either the Christ 
of the Gospels, as we Christians believe, made the 
Apostles, or the Apostles out of a merely human Jesus 
made the Christ of the Gospels. Think which of the 
two is the more credible. Never was a greater 
miracle than the evolving of that Figure out of the 
imagination of a few fishermen, the disciples of a 
Jewish teacher who never worked a miracle in his 
life, and who never claimed to be other than a man 
as they were. 

Again,—for this is not a question which concerns 
simply the Apostles and the Evangelists. It concerns 
all the first generation of Christians, Jews and Gentiles, 
and the earliest churches, which were constructed 
upon the very foundation of such a Christ as Peter 
and John and Paul preached. The preaching which 
revolutionized Jerusalem, Judaea, Syria, and after- 
wards reached to Rome, was not the announcement 
of the discovery of a Rabbi wiser concerning spiritual 
things than his predecessors, it was not the pro- 
clamation of a human sage, but of a Divine Saviour. 
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As Dr. Fairbairn has put it, ‘It is not Jesus of 
Nazareth who has so powerfully entered into history, 
it is the deified Christ who has been believed, loved, 
and obeyed as the Saviour of the world. . . If the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ were explicable as 
the mere mythical apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth, it 
would become the most insolent and fateful anomaly 
in history.’ If that could happen, anything could 
happen. Ifa religion could be founded upon such 
a lie, and if the initial falsehood—not of course a 
wilful fabrication, but a huge and deep-rooted de- 
lusion—could have done the work that Christianity 
has done in history, then our fundamental confidence 
in the meaning of history, and the relation between 
moral truth and the facts of human life, is under- 
mined. 

I am not arguing that, because the Apostles 
believed certain things and the early Christians 
handed on their traditions, therefore they were true. 
What all concerned in this examination are supposed 
to wish to get at is the actual facts. What were 
the facts, if Jesus were no more than man? Many 
assert that the Christ of the Gospels is a fiction, 
evolved somehow out of the imagination of men 
who never saw a real miracle done, and never heard 
Jesus utter a word concerning Himself that a Moses 
or a Peter might not have used concerning himself as 
a messenger sent from God. Of such we have to 
ask,— 

1. How did this fiction come to be set up ? 
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2. How is it that so difficult a task as a 
credible picture of a God-man came to be 
drawn by utterly unskilled artists ? 

3. How is it that such lofty spiritual results 
were produced by the promulgation of what 
was essentially a delusion, and for practical 
purposes a lie? 

This mode of argument would bring us to the 
conclusion, not that Christ was God, but that the 
portrait of Him drawn in the Gospels is substantially 
true, the reflection of a real and not an imaginary 
figure. 


IV. Curist’s CHARACTER AND CLAIMS. 


A Person is portrayed in the four books we call 
Gospels, for whom no parallel can be found in 
history. The comparisons that have sometimes been 
made, with Socrates, with Buddha, with Mohammed, 
only serve to point a remarkable contrast. We may 
not be able to define exactly the impression made 
by reading the Gospels, as those who stood in 
Christ’s presence and heard His voice could not 
easily describe the impression made by seeing Him. 
But in each case similar exclamations rise to the 
lips,—‘ What manner of man is this?’ ‘We never 
saw it on this fashion,’ ‘Never man spake like this 
man,’ ‘Truly this is the Son of God.’ 

The sinlessness of Jesus places Him by Himself. 
Some in modern times have ventured to challenge 
the statement that He was without sin, and of course 
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we have only these’ brief narratives to go by. But 
in His lifetime no man convicted Him of sin, and 
multitudes would have done so if they could. His 
foes—of all kinds, and especially of that peculiarly 
venomous kind, those who posed as the defenders of 
orthodoxy and religion ; His judges, whether high- 
priest, or Sanhedrin, or Roman governor ; ‘His 
disciples, who were in close intercourse with Him, 
who often failed to understand Him, who had 
nothing to gain by fidelity to Him, but much which 
sorely tried their allegiance; all the voices of 
calumny—so eager and so vociferous when such 
issues are raised as were brought to the test by the 
searching ministry of so fearless a teacher—were 
silent, or compelled to testify in His favour. Only 
one charge was made, that He spoke of destroying 
the temple in three days, and this could not be 
established. Nay, there was one other, and that He 
did not attempt to deny, that He claimed to be Son 
of God and King of men. It was for this that He 
was crucified. 

The study of Christ’s character, now that it can 
only be studied through a book, leaves the same 
indelible impression. It has been said that He was 
too mild and gentle for real manhood; but who so 
stern as He against unrighteousness? This severity 
has been made a charge against Him; but it did 
not take the form of harsh judgement against 
offenders overtaken by temptation, but inexorable 
denunciation of self-righteousness and hypocrisy. 
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Who so tender as He towards the penitent and 
trustful, who ever combined as He did the appar- 
ently incompatible qualities of flawless righteousness 
and inexhaustible mercy and love? 

It is, however, Christ’s own consciousness of 
perfect holiness which is most impressive. All 
human saints have been noted for their humility 
and deep consciousness of sin, even when their 
characters showed ‘hardly any flaw in the sight of 
men. Jesus was meek to the uttermost, and He 
associates Himself to the uttermost with His brethren, 
but never in the acknowledgement of wrong-doing 
or error—in all points He was made like them, but 
without sin. This would inan ordinary man indicate 
a serious defect, a lack of insight into the nature of 
true holiness, a callousness of conscience which 
prevented him from thoroughly knowing himself. 
Only in one case can we admire a man who says, 
Which of you convinceth me of sin ?—that is, when 
he is sinless indeed. This puts Jesus in a class by 
Himself amongst mankind. 

Still, however, we should not be warranted in 
going beyond the verdict that in Jesus is presented 
to us an exceptionally holy man, were it not for 
the claims which Christ makes for Himself. These 
are made in the quietest and least ostentatious way, 
but they are unparalleled, incomparable, as pro- 
ceeding from human lips. They are spiritual ; they 
do not imply any of that personal aggrandizement 
which men are usually anxious to secure for them- 
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selves. But the assumptions are intolerable, unless 
they are incontrovertible. They naturally filled with 
indignation those who saw in Him—as many nominal 
Christians do to-day—merely a son of Mary and 
Joseph. 

If we confine ourselves to the Synoptists and 

the Triple Tradition, we find that Jesus claimed 
To forgive sins, which the Pharisees rightly 
said belonged to God alone. 
To know God as no others did, to be His 
Son, whilst others were servants. 
To command absolute allegiance from His 
followers, above that due to father or mother. 
To be a King here and now, and one who 
would finally come to earth again and judge 
the whole world. 
The claims recorded in St. John are—not higher, for 
higher they could hardly be—but more explicit and 
detailed. The Fourth Gospel records that Christ 
claimed to be before Abraham, that He came from 
above, was one with the Father, and states definitely 
what the other three lead us to infer, that the religious 
leaders of the time were incensed against Him, 
because He ‘made Himself. equal with God.’ 

Such is the picture before us, and it compels us 
to ask, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ I know the 
dilemma has been propounded, and endorsed as 
sound by Dr. Liddon in his Bampton lectures— 
‘either Jesus was divine, or He was not a good man.’ 
A prominent evangelist said lately, Either Jesus was 
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divine, or He was an impostor, or a lunatic. I do 
not like these harsh, crude statements, and greatly 
distrust the soundness of logical alternatives so baldly 
and trenchantly expressed. Fine spiritual issues 
cannot be so summarily determined. But I do hold 
that we must either 

1. Reject the Gospel accounts as untrust- 
worthy records of facts ; or, 

2. Accept their view and that of the Epistles 
that Christ was Son of God ; or, 

3. Admit that Jesus made claims for Him- 
self which are inconsistent with the humility 
of a human saint and the modesty and self- 
distrust of a human prophet. 

The last is thought by both sides so improba- 
ble and indeed incredible, that men are compelled 
to choose one of the former alternatives—either the 
Gospel narratives are not to be trusted, or Jesus was 
divine, as He claimed to be. 


V. THe Curist OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. 


A claim to be divine is easily made; but if the 
man who makes it is not set down at once as mad, 
how easily it can be shown to be extravagant and 
blasphemous! Easily in his own lifetime ; but if 
by some inconceivable chance an ordinary man who 
claimed to be God incarnate did safely challenge 
criticism while he lived, in virtue of some strange 
personal magnetism, how soon would he be found 
out when succeeding generations came to test his 
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powers, try his doctrines, and begin to live ac- 
cording to his precepts. 

This claim of Christ was tested in practice 
immediately after Pentecost—we know with what 
results. It was tested by men who had no predilec- 
tion in its favour, men whose education and early 
beliefs would have made them reject it as prepos- 
terous and blasphemous. It was tried by Peter and 
by Paul ; in Jerusalem and in Corinth, in Alexandria 
andin Rome It was tried by Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and Barbarian, bond and free. And by ‘tried’ I do 
not mean that men attempted to practise the 
ethical teaching of Jesus, but that they trusted all 
their hopes to Christ as a Divine Saviour who suffered 
and died for them, who rose again and ever lives as 
a Sovereign Lord and present Helper and Friend. 
Churches were founded upon this faith, and for more 
than eighteen centuries it has stood the strain of 
multitudinous experience, With what results? I 
do not say that no one has been disappointed in 
Christianity, that no one who has tried it has ever 
given it up, that there are no difficulties attending a 
belief in the Incarnation, or that the acceptance of a 
doctrine by millions for centuries necessarily proves 
its truth. 

But I do ask you to turn from the Christ of the 
Gospels to the Christ of the inner life of the 
Christian, and see how the conclusions to which we 
are brought by a study of the one are confirmed by 
the experience of the other. Dr, Dale saysina note 
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to his Christian Doctrine that when faith in Christ as 
very God of very God has been lost or shaken, it is 
not to be restored by arguments. It must be reached 
again as it was in the first century, when there were 
no formulated creeds or systems of dogmatic 
theology. Men must discover for themselves that 
Christ is ‘the Lord of conduct, the Propitiation for 
the sins of the world, and the Giver of Eternal Life ; 
He must be actually obeyed as having supreme 
authority over life, must be actually trusted as the 
divine reason for the remission of sins, and as the 
Giver of the divine life. . . . The supreme 
thing is for Christ to be really God to the affections, 
the conscience, and the will.’ This witness is true ; 
and, without undervaluing argument, I do not believe 
in the sufficiency of abstract reasoning to convince 
any man of any religious truth, apart from disposition 
and life. The supreme argument for this, as for 
other Christian doctrines, is, Tryit. Put it to the 
proof ; see how it works out in practice, when for 
the time you live as if it were true. 

Yet only think what incalculable strength of 
argument lies in that very contention. Of what 
merely human teacher could it be claimed without an 
absurdity that if you act towards him as towards God, 
trust to him for forgiveness of sins, guidance in con- 
duct, for power to do what he teaches to be right, 
for support and help in present need and assured 
hope of future glory, you will find your trust not mis- 
placed, and your spiritual wants satisfied? Granted 
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that there are many who deny that this is true of 
Christ, how many of them have fairly tried it for 
themselves ? And how many millions, not merely of 
the credulous and thoughtless, but of the finest 
intellects of their generation, have testified that what 
the New Testament claims for Christ has been 
confirmed in their experience ? The particular claim 
on which I am now insisting is that Jesus stood in such 
a unique and supernatural relation to God, that Heis 
to us what God is, and that we may act towards Him 
as towards God—worship Him, trust Him, love 
Him, obey Him, live in and by Him, after a 
fashion that would be impossible, were He, as so 
many aver, only a man of great spiritual power 
teaching certain doctrines about God. It is so 
tremendous a claim to make, that long ere now it 
would have been exploded as a _ blasphemous 
absurdity, were it not, as we hold it is, the very 
truth of God. 


VI. THE SAVING POWER OF THE CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION 


depends upon a right view of this great central 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. A religion ought 
to have saving power. A system which is called 
a religion may contain very accurate teaching as 
to the universe and man’s place in it—that belongs 
to science; it may include valuable teaching as to 
the ultimate elements of thought and being—which 
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is properly called philosophy; it may lay down 
admirable precepts for character and conduct—that 
is the province of ethics. Religion must not be 
excluded from any of these regions, especially the 
last; but a system might include all of them, and 
yet fail to provide for man what he needs most 
of all. A religion must teach him his true relation 
to the Supreme Power on whom we all depend 
always for all things; must raise man above him- 
self, show him the real nature of the moral and 
spiritual maladies which sadden and darken his life, 
and give him the power to rise above them. Man 
wants saving above everything else. The word has 
become mere cant on many lips, because, like all 
noble words, it has been degraded by unworthy 
use, But it remains the best to describe what every 
man needs, what his religion ought to do for him, 
and what the Christian religion can only do effec- 
tively, if the doctrine of the Incarnation be pre- 
served as the centre and the core of the whole. 
There are many who would deny this last 
statement most strenuously. Some of them are 
described as Unitarians, and of them I would speak 
with nothing but respect. The name is indeed 
unfortunate, since Trinitarians believe most firmly in 
the unity of God, whilst they refuse to accept the 
purely humanitarian view of the Person of Christ. 
But the Theists who are known as Unitarians hold a 
sublime creed, and often live upright and devoted 
lives worthy of all praise. Some of them, like Dr. 
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Martineau, have been saints, and have held so lofty 
a view of Christ that it has seemed to differ but 
little from orthodox doctrine. But Unitarianism 
has lacked the essential quality of saving power. It 
has been pure but sterile. It has not—speaking 
broadly—laid hold of men’s hearts, nor quickened 
the multitudes, nor gathered in and raised the out- 
casts, nor exhibited the magnetic, contagious, 
spreading power of vital religion. Indeed, its hold 
upon its own adherents has often been precarious. 
Dr. Martineau towards the close of his life had shed 
a large part of the creed which had inspired and 
ennobled his teaching in earlier days. History 
proves that bare Theism, without the doctrine of a 
special revelation and an Incarnate Saviour, has 
only too readily passed first into a cold Deism, and 
afterwards has lost itself either in Pantheism or 
Agnosticism. 

This is not to be wondered at. The power of 
Christianity lies in its gospel, in the revelation it 
brings of the love of God and His self-sacrifice for 
the salvation of men. It is open to any man to say 
that this message is false, and so rob mankind of its 
best hope. But it is not, open to any one to take 
the central message away, and say that the essence 
of the religion is untouched. I should be loth, 
indeed, to refuse the name ‘Christian’ to any man 
who wished to claim it for himself ; and I dare not 
judge any follower of Christ because he does not 
think as I do, or accept ‘orthodox’ doctrine. But 
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‘Christianity’ is a word that has had a definite 
meaning in history, and those who do not accept 
the doctrine of the Incarnation have left out of their 
creed the article which has made Christianity what 
it is to-day. 

To prove that would require a volume. But it 
may be said in a sentence that the saving power of 
Christianity is lost if Christ be accounted no more 
than a good man, because (1) the idea of God which 
we Christians hold is altered ; (2) assurance as to 
the divine forgiveness of sins is no longer possible ; 
(3) however high a standard of conduct is preserved, 
the nerve of the motive power enabling men to 
follow it is cut; (4) the prospect of immortality 
dwindles from an assured hope into a vague and 
elusive dream. What man needs for his salvation is 
a well-grounded belief that ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life” The view of God which regards Him 
as loving is rejected by many philosophers as un- 
worthy of the Deity; the view that He has in Christ 
given Himself and displayed the one supreme 
example of self-sacrifice for creatures such as men, 
is derided by many asincredible. True or mistaken, 
it is this gospel which has been the power of God 
unto salvation for more than eighteen hundred 
years, Robert Browning in a well-known poem 
describes how Karshish, an Arab physician, met 
Lazarus after Jesus raised him from the dead 
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and heard his story. He regarded it as that of 
a madman, yet was impressed in spite of himself. 


The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think? 

So the All-great were the All-loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee!’ 


Faith in such a God has been in Christians the 
victory that has overcome the world; and if they 
are asked, What think ye of Christ? they answer, 
We know that He is the only-begotten Son of God, 
the Saviour of the World. 


THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST 


BY 


Proressor A. S. PEAKE, M.A. 


THINK that the first thing which strikes any 
one who has to lecture upon this subject must 

be the extreme difficulty of his position, especially 
when he remembers how many controversies have 
been excited within the Church itself over this great 
doctrine, and how often the doctrine itself has been 
selected for special attack by those who are hostile 
to Christianity. Let me say, then, at the outset as 
emphatically as I can with reference to the wide 
divergence of opinion that has prevailed in the 
Christian Church, that I think we are all agreed, 
(and you will find it laid down again and again by 
those who have treated this subject), that it is not 
in virtue of holding this or that theory of the Atone- 
ment that we are saved, but by the Atonement itself 
apart from any explanations that theologians may 
put upon it. But this is not to say that because the 
theory of the Atonement is not that which saves us, 
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itis therefore unimportant. We may be quite sure 
that what cannot be commended to our reason can 
have no permanent hold upon our faith ; and if we 
give up the attempt to reach any kind of conception 
as to the spiritual principles which underlie it, it is 
not unlikely that sooner or later we may be driven 
to surrender the fact itself. It is accordingly most 
necessary for us in considering this subject to see 
that we think in harmony with certain fundamental 
principles, For lack of bringing theories of the Atone- 
ment to the test of our most deeply rooted ethical 
convictions, it has been the case that over and over 
again people have rejected not only every theory of 
the Atonement but belief in Christianity altogether, 
simply because the theories that have thus been 
commended to their notice have contradicted their 
profoundest moral convictions. Now I do not think 
that people are altogether to blame for the attitude 
which they have taken up in many instances towards 
this doctrine. It has been perversions of the 
doctrine and caricatures of it that they have been 
taught, and the blame for these lies largely upon 
theologians, though still more, I am bound to add, 
upon theological middlemen, because in the ex- 
positions of the great theologians precisely those 
elements that our moral consciousness misses in 
popular versions are often to be found clearly stated 
and taken into account. 

Naturally in view of this widespread distrust I 
feel some dismay in entering upon this discussion, 
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because I am well aware that there are many who 
are willing to listen to a lecture or to read a short 
pamphlet who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to study more elaborate and satisfactory 
treatises. Therefore I fear very much lest through 
my own incapacity I should damage the cause which 
I am here to plead, and lest you should say that all 
I have said has not made the Atonement seem to you 
any the more worthy to be accepted. If that is so, 
let me beg of you to put it down to the insufficiency 
of my advocacy. I have in a short time to try and 
win my case in speaking for this doctrine, and if I 
fail the responsibility must rest upon me. Yet I 
must warn you of the limits within which success is 
possible. I believe that no theologian would claim 
to give you a complete explanation of this doctrine. 
It deals with facts which to a large extent lie outside 
our ken, and with the deepest ethical principles, 
as to which even the ablest ethical teachers may 
confess to some doubt. That being so, we have 
to leave room for a realm of mystery. I would 
say, indeed, Distrust any man who comes to you 
and professes to explain everything. This is one 
of those cases where to explain everything is to 
leave everything unexplained. We may be quite 
sure that the central mystery of the moral universe 
cannot be packed into a single lucidformula. There 
must be a fringe, nay indeed a great tract, of 
mystery which we cannot hope to explain. The 
fact is too vast for any human theory adequately 
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to cover it, and revelation itself leaves much in 
obscurity. And even apart from that I do not forget 
that the Cross of Christ must always be to the 
Greeks foolishness, that there is something in it at 
which the natural man has a tendency to revolt. 
Therefore when we have said everything we have 
at the last to stand in the position not only of 
pleaders but also of witnesses, and against a gain- 
saying world, which counts the Cross of Christ 
foolishness, we have to confess that we find in it the 
power and the wisdom of God. 

Now there are certain principles, with which 
I think you will find yourselves in large agreement, 
that I should like to lay down at the outset of this 
discussion. In the first place, we must be quite sure 
that God cannot act unworthily of Himself, and 
that any theory which represents Him as so acting 
stands condemned. In the next place, since God is 
love we may be sure that He seeks man’s highest 
good, and will do the utmost He can for His 
children, but can do it only in harmony with His 
own perfect righteousness. Again, this perfect 
righteousness of God sets Him in eternal opposition 
to sin. It is the one force in the universe to which 
He can give no quarter ; with which He must wage 
ceaseless war until He subdues it. He hates it the 
more intensely that it works the ruin of His children. 
He will spare no pains to extirpate it, Further, 
sacrifice is the test of love’s genuineness and the 
measure of its depth. Since God loves to the utter- 
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most, He will not shrink from the uttermost sacri- 
fice, If righteousness demands it, love will pro- 
vide it. 

Once more, our own moral instincts tell us quite 
plainly that the fit consequence of sin is punishment, 
and adequate punishment. We recognize this quite 
clearly in our administration of justice. If punish- 
ment is more severe than it should be, or sinks 
beneath what the offence deserves, then our moral 
feeling is shocked by it. I remember quite clearly 
when I was a boy at school that in the town where 
I lived there was a prize-fight of the most brutal 
description, in which one man was killed, And I 
shall never forget the shock I experienced when that 
man’s murderer—for he was no better—was sen- 
tenced by the judge, after he had commented very 
severely upon his conduct, to six months’ imprison- 
ment. I felt the sentence to be an outrage on 
justice ; it was so far below the man’s deserts. And 
in face of a current of thought which sets in a 
contrary direction, I wish to say that I trust my own 
moral instincts that sin ought to be rewarded with 
punishment. Further, there can be no schism in 
the Godhead, Itis sheer blasphemy to set Father 
and Son in opposition to each other, the one as 
representing Justice, the other as representing 
Mercy. And our last guiding principle is this, that 
the death of Jesus must have an adequate cause, that 
no commonplace explanation can account for so 
tremendous an event. 
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Now in saying this, I have assumed the truth of 
the Christian view about Jesus. I must therefore at 
this point call your attention to the fact that the 
Atonement of Jesus is only a part of a larger whole. 
You cannot understand it unless you read it in its 
context. It stands in a great and august theological 
system, and we come to it through other doctrines 
wnd can appreciate it rightly only as we set it in 
their light. In other words, we assume when we 
speak about the Atonement, first of all the Christian 
doctrine of God, and then the Christian doctrine of 
Christ. We assert His divinity, that He was the 
Eternal Son of God, who for us men and for our 
salvation became incarnate and was made man. 
And we assume the fact of sin. If man cannot sin 
against God, then it is nonsense to speak about 
the Atonement. And there are other doctrines 
which emerge ata later point that also have to be 
reckoned with if this doctrine is to be judged 
aright. We cannot take this fact out of its great 
historical and theological context and judge it in 
isolation from it. 

Perhaps it will now be best if I approach my 
subject historically, and sketch for you very briefly 
some of the theories which*have been put forward 
to explain the work of Christ. A certain theory 
which was for many centuries held in the Christian 
Church, indeed from the early centuries right on to 
the time of Anselm, who gave it its deathblow, 
rested upon the conception of the death of Jesus 
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asaransom. Jesus by His death had paid a great 
price to redeem mankind from slavery, and so the 
question rose, To whom was that ransom paid? It 
could have been paid, so it was argued, to no other 
than to him who held those slaves in his thraldom, 
and that was the devil. And theretore for a long 
time, in one form or another, this strange theory 
held its ground, that the death of Jesus was a 
ransom-price paid to the devil. Jesus rescued men 
by offering Himself to Satan, who over-reached 
himself in his eagerness to clutch his prey, and 
therefore lost all his right to hold mankind in slavery. 
The theory needs no comment, but there is one very 
important moral that I want to draw from it. It 
shows us to what monstrous conclusions theologians 
may be led if they wring out of biblical metaphors 
the utmost drop of meaning they can be made to 
convey. 

Now Anselm, who did magnificent service to 
Christianity by once for all proving the absurdity 
and impossibility of this theory, put forward a theory 
himself. It started with the conception that any 
offence to God’s honour, any disobedience to His 
will, though it be but of the slightest kind, was of so 
heinous a character that even the saving of the whole 
universe by its commission could not be held to 
excuse it. Man's sin against God had put a great 
affront upon God’s honour. How, then, was this 
affront to be wiped out? It was obvious that man 
himself could not undertake this task. For he owed 
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the uttermost obedience to God, and if he did all 
that was possible he could do no more than his duty, 
so that even if he lived for the whole of his life here- 
after a perfect life he would only fulfil the duty 
incumbent upon him and could do nothing towards 
blotting out the past. But it was not possible for 
God to leave things in this unsatisfactory condition. 
There was a fixed number of the elect, exactly the 
right number, which owing to the disobedience of 
the fallen angels had to be filled up. Accordingly 
unless certain men were saved the number would be 
left incomplete, and this would be unbecoming, since 
it spoilt the symmetry of heaven for there to be 
either fewer or more in it than the number which 
God had laid down as the perfect number. Here, 
then, was God’s dilemma. Itwas necessary for Him 
to save a certain number of men; but, on the other 
hand, it was not possible for man by any future 
conduct to obliterate the past. How, then, was this 
to be achieved? It could only be done if a certain 
honour were paid to God which should outweigh all 
the dishonour that had been put upon Him by human 
sin. Now while this could not be achieved by man it 
could be achieved by God, inasmuch as God out- 
weighed everything else there was in the universe in 
moralvalue. Nevertheless it must be offered by man, 
for since man was the offender man must make the 
reparation. Thus Anselm reached by this road of 
pure speculation the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
according to which God became man in order that 
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man might offer the reparation, and on the other 
side that the reparation offered might be effective. 
By a series of considerations, which were not meant 
to be irreverent, Anselm decided that of the Persons 
of the Trinity, it was the Son who must undergo 
incarnation. But how was Jesus Himself to do an 
honour of this kind to God? For Jesus as a man 
also owed the whole of His life to God—a life of 
perfect obedience. Yes, there was one thing, An- 
selm says, that Jesus need not do, and which, if 
He did it, would be a conspicuous honour to God. 
Inasmuch as sin issues in death, a sinless person 
is one on whom death has-no claim. If Jesus 
therefore, by His steadfast obedience to God’s will, 
incurs death, then He does not only all that He 
is required to do but something over and above, 
and in that way by undergoing death and offering 
this great honour to God He acquires a stock of 
superfluous merit which is able to counterbalance 
and more than counterbalance the whole of the 
sin of man. But since Jesus as Son of God is 
Lord of all, He does not require any of this 
superfluous merit for Himself, and therefore He is 
able to make it over to others; and in that way the 
merit which He has achieved cancels the sin of 
His brethren. 

Now this theory has had an enormous influence 
in the history of Christian doctrine. But when we 
have stripped away all its fanciful mythology it is 
still open to obvious objections. In the first place, 
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it is illegitimate to except death from those things 
which a sinless being may be called on to undergo, 
for if man owes perfect obedience to God, He may 
require death as part of that obedience. Itis quite 
clear that if in pursuance of His duty towards God 
and to maintain His fidelity to Him death lay in 
Christ’s path, it was part of His duty to God to 
accept the death that He thus incurred. In that 
case, so far from the death which He died lying 
outside His duty, it lay directly within it, and there- 
fore no superfluous merit could be achieved by 
it. And then there is the further question whether 
the thought that it gives us of God is a thought 
that is at all worthy. If not, it is ruled out 
by the first principle which I laid down, that any 
theory which represents God as acting unworthily is 
by that very fact condemned. You see how Anselm 
regards sin; he does not condemn it so much for 
its own inherent badness or for the ruin that it 
brings toman. He looks at it as an affront to the 
honour of God, while God is represented as a 
punctilious mediaeval grandee who is concerned 
more about His own honour being preserved than 
about the moral heinousness of sin itself or the ruin 
it works among men. But this self-seeking deity, 
this deity quick to resent slights upon His dignity, 
who estimates the value of actions according as they 
contribute to His own honour or not, is not the 
deity whom we Christians have learned to love and 
worship. Alike in its conception of God and in its 
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interpretation of the death of Christ this theory 
stands altogether condemned. But there are these 
useful lessons we may take from it—that an un- 
worthy conception of God is likely to issue in an 
unworthy conception of the Atonement, and that the 
whole doctrine of superfluous merit rests upon 
radically false ideas of morality and man’s relation 
to God. 

There is another theory which from the period 
of Abelard onwards has had at times a great vogue, 
and that is the theory which finds in the death of 
Jesus simply a great moral influence. Jesus dies, 
and by that very fact He convinces us of the love 
of God, charms from our hearts our distrust of God, 
overcomes our unwillingness to approach Him, and 
woos us back to Himself. He assures us that God 
entertains no anger against us; there is no obstacle 
on the side of God, no obstacle lies in the moral 
constitution of the universe; the only obstacle 
lies in the heart of man, and it is that which 
by the death of Jesus God sets Himself to re- 
move. Now this theory states a great fact, 
a fact asserted by all who hold any doctrine of the 
Atonement at ali. This itis at any rate, whatever 
else it is, a great exhibition of the love of God which 
shows us that God is waiting and willing to forgive 
us. But then I would have you remember that 
there are difficulties attaching to this theory as a 
complete statement of all that the death of Christ 
implies, In the first place it is hard to harmonize 
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with a great deal of scriptural language which sees 
in the death of Christ something more than this. I 
refer not simply to the language of the Apostles 
but to that of our Lord Himself. And then, further, 
it has often been pointed out that a sacrifice may 
be a natural proof of love only if it effects some- 
thing besides giving this demonstration, Let me 
illustrate this in a simple way. If my friend 
is suffering from snake-bite, and I suck the 
poison from the wound at the risk of my own life, 
then by the peril that I incur and the sacrifice I am 
willing to undertake, I leave him in no doubt what- 
ever of the love that is towards him in my heart. 
But if my friend has nothing the matter with him 
and I say to him, ‘I love you very much. There is 
no peril I can undergo that will bring you benefit ; 
but to prove how much I love you I will risk my 
life by drinking some poison.’ Would he not say, 
‘My friend, you would better prove your love for 
me, not by such fantastic action, but in some more 
practical if less ambitious way’? And the real 
difficulty of the moral theory of the Atonement is 
just this, that not only does it fail to do justice to 
the language of Scripture, but that it is vitiated 
by this internal incongruity; that it represents 
Jesus as making a spectacular display of love— 
as, so to speak, acting a theatrical part—in order 
to convince us that He loves us, whereas no real 
effect was to be achieved by the death at all, 
And the case becomes worse when we remember 
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that not only are the ends achieved disproportionate 
to the means employed, but that they involved the 
ghastly series of crimes that culminated in the 
Crucifixion. 

The last of these theories to which ! at present 
refer is that called the Governmental or Penal 
Example theory. It sees in Christ’s sufferings, nota 
punishment, but an expedient by which God, whose 
justice needed no satisfaction for sin, made clear to 
the universe His attitude towards it and His 
intention to punish it. Otherwise, it was argued, it 
would have been dangerous to remit the penalty of 
sinners, and God’s righteousness would have been 
compromised. In other words, God takes an 
innocent person and inflicts on Him suffering which 
is not punishment in order to prove to sinners that 
they deserve punishment. Concerning this device 
of theological politics one finds it rather difficult to 
say whether its irrational or immoral character is 
the feature which most calls for attention. And it 
ill achieved its declaratory purpose, for it was left to 
Grotius to discover it. 

But now, passing away from these theories, 
which have served this purpose, that they have 
initiated us to some extent into the problems, we 
come face to face with the Cross of Christ, and ask 
ourselves what it means to us. And to clear the 
ground we may first consider the problem of for- 
giveness, inasmuch as the Church, following the New 
Testament, has connected the death of Christ closely 
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with the forgiveness of sins. Now the whole 
conception of the forgiveness of sin has been 
criticized from two points of view which are radically 
opposed to each other. On the one side we have been 
told that it is perfectly clear that in a moral universe 
like ours, with its inevitable moral sequences, we 
cannot talk of such a thing as the forgiveness of sin 
at all. A man sins, and that sin is tracked down by 
relentless justice until the very last farthing of 
penalty is wrung from the offender ; and therefore 
to speak about forgiving sin is to do an injustice to 
the very constitution of the moral universe. On the 
other hand, there are people who tell us _ that 
there is nothing more simple than the forgiveness 
of sin, that it is quite an easy and possible thing; 
so easy, in fact, that no atonement whatever is 
required, since God forgives with the utmost free- 
dom and readiness. These are the people who find 
the whole of the gospel embodied in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son ; and they tell us that that parable 
once for all cuts out of the teaching of Jesus any 
idea that God needs an atonement in order that He 
may forgive. Now you will see that between these 
two principles there can be no alliance. On the one 
side the rigorous justice of the universe forbids that 
sin should be forgiven, but on the other side we are 
assured that there is no mystery or difficulty about 
the matter, it is the most natural thing in the world. 
Now is it not possible that the truth really lies 
between these two views, and that taking a part 
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from one and a part from the other we may really 
reach a rational view? The stern justice and the 
forgiving love meet in the Cross of Christ. We 
need, in the first place, to clear our minds as to the 
whole notion of forgiveness. We are so mixed in 
character that if we refuse to forgive, or if we make 
difficulties about it, the probability is that what lies 
at the root of our conduct is not so much con- 
sideration of abstract justice, perhaps not a con- 
sideration for the moral welfare of the offender, but 
a feeling of resentment for personal wrong that has 
been done to ourselves. But now let us suppose 
that we can cancel this feeling of personal resent- 
ment—which, inasmuch as it warps our motives, 
makes it expedient always for us to be ready to 
forgive on repentance those who have wronged us— 
and look at the thing from the ideal spectator’s 
point of view. If one man has deeply wronged 
another, and has simply repented for it and received 
forgiveness, he will not, I believe, consider that a 
completely satisfactory solution of the situation has 
yet been reached. Will he not say, ‘If you forgive, 
yet it is also right that the man who has done the 
wrong should make some reparation for it’? When 
the prodigal comes back will he not do his best to 
atone for the years of agony that he has caused his 
father? Where there is no such feeling of resentment 
for personal injury of the base kind that I have 
described as existing in us, it is not unfitting that he 
should say, ‘I have not only to think of you, but I 
N 
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have to think also of the wrong that you have done 
to the moral order, and I have to insist that so far 
as you can youshould make that defect good.’ And 
therefore it is not unfitting that, while on the one 
side there should always be in God a heart of love 
that prompts Him to forgive, His action should 
always be controlled by His righteousness and by 
concern for the moral order of the world. 

And this leads me, further, to the thought of the 
anger of God. Scripture has much to say about that, 
but it is a thought which, very often, theologians 
are tempted to tone down. Now the God whom 
we worship is not an Epicurean deity, a deity such 
as the gods of whom Lucretius tells us— 


Far off they lie where storm-winds never blow, 

Nor ever storm-cloud moves across the glow, 
Nor frost of winter nips them, nor their limbs 

Feel the white fluttering of one plume of snow. 


At ease they dream and make perpetual cheer, 
Far off. From them ye nothing have to fear, 
Nothing to hope. How can the calm ones hate ? 

The tearless know the meaning of a tear ?} 
Too often Christian theology has conceived of a 
God who can be swayed by noemotion. ButI care 
for noGod who is simply cold intellect and passion- 
less justice, crushing power and remorseless will ; 
a God of that kind can be no God to me, who crave 
for a God in whose breast there rise and fall great 
tides of emotion, moving to meet the tides of 


1Quoted from Mr. Mallock’s paraphrase in his Lucretius 
on Life and Death. 
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emotion that rise in my own. While there is in 
God no resentment for “personal injuries, while 
He meets the hate of man with love and sorrow 
and compassion, we ought not to shrink from 
speaking of His wrath. Our anger is mingled with 
baser elements, but the incapacity to feel it would 
stamp a man as ignoble. Why should we deny 
to God, whose understanding of sin’s virulent evil is 
so complete, a settled anger against the sinner ? 
Man’s sin imports a disturbing element into the life 
of God Himself, But whatever thus affects Him, 
affects the whole universe, and for its sake, if not for 
His own, He must rectify it. 

And now, with these thoughts in our minds, 
let us ask the question, What was it that Jesus did 
for us? In the first place, the death of Jesus was, 
as I have said, a great manifestation of the love 
of God to man. God loves man better than He 
loves Himself, and therefore makes the uttermost 
sacrifice that He may save him. In the next place, 
the death of Jesus was a great manifestation of 
God’s attitude towards sin. We measure its awful- 
ness by the cost it imposed on God, and the ex 
tremities to which He went to remove it. And then 
the death of Jesus, as we are taught, snapped on the 
one side the old tie of guilt that bound us, and 
on the other side it snapped also the dominion 
and the power of sin. And thus it brought us into 
harmonious fellowship with God. 

These are the facts which the Christian faith 
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asserts about the work of Jesus; and we have next 
to face the question, In virtue of what was it that 
Jesus was enabled to achieve this task? In the first 
place, let me point out that Jesus, by the very 
constitution of His being, knew the life and the 
thought of God from the inside; that in creating 
the bond between man and God He is not one who 
stands external to them, but who knows the life 
of both, and knows it by His own experience, As 
God’s eternal Son, one with Him in nature, who 
had lived with Him from all eternity, He knew and 
understood God, knew and shared God’s boundless 
love, and knew and shared God’s deep displeasure 
at the sinner and hatred of his sin. He not only 
knew the life of God, but He also knew the life of 
man. He had entered into that life, He had passed 
through all its stages, He had explored it to its in- 
most recesses, He understood all its aspirations, all 
its weaknesses, all the strain of its temptations and 
the power which sin could exercise upon the 
imagination and upon the will. Therefore it is 
fitting that He should represent God to man, and 
that He should represent man to God. Then in 
the next place, the incarnation of Jesus was itself 
one might almost say a part of His great sacrifice, 
for it was a stupendous surrender, in which He who 
lived in heaven with God emptied Himself and 
became man. But His incarnation did this also—it 
took humanity and lifted it into the life of God, and 
on the other side it brought God down into the life 
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of man. His death on the Cross was a great act of 
obedience rendered in face of unparalleled difficulties. 
As Jesus hung upon it, He realized with the uttermost 
comprehension what sin was. He, as we might 
almost say, trod the nine circles of the Inferno of 
human sin, Himself morally unscathed by it as He 
trod them all. He forced Himself to tread them, 
came into closest contact with them, understood 
what they were, all their heinousness, all the depths 
and infamy of human sin; and then, with this 
burning sense of all that sin was, and knowing it in 
this way, He uttered on the cross, as it has well been 
expressed, His great Amen to the Father’s judgement 
upon sin. Loyally endorsing that judgement, and 
accepting all its consequences, by this great act of 
obedience He reversed the old disobedience which 
had brought maninto sin. But notonly did the death 
of Jesus in ways that we do not understand express 
and exhibit God’s judgement on sin, but also in some 
way, so dark and mysterious that we cannot explain, 
it exhibited the consequences of sin even to the last 
of them all—the consciousness of being, as it were, 
left alone in the universe without God, to Him the 
deepest and uttermost loss. 

How, then, are we to explain, and in what 
language are we to set forth, the principle that has 
come to light in these facts? It has been common 
to speak of Jesus as our substitute, who takes upon 
Himself our pain and our responsibilities, and 
who by taking them upon Him removes them from 
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us. But that thought, stated in a bald and crude 
way, does not, I think, escape the most serious 
difficulties, and it does not really satisfy the problem. 
For in the first place, when two beings stand wholly 
apart the one from the other, such a thing as 
transference of moral responsibility is a thing that is 
impossible. You cannot punish the innocent for the 
guilty and let the guilty go free without violating 
the fundamental principles of justice. But apart 
from that, there is this difficulty. Either Jesus bore 
the whole pain of sin or He did not. If He bore 
the whole pain of sin, if He paid the whole debt 
then there is no pain remaining to be borne by 
others, and there is no debt they still owe. We 
should therefore be driven to the Calvinist position, 
that the atonement which Jesus made atoned only 
for the redeemed, or have to admit that the violation 
of justice in twice-paid debt and twice-borne pain 
actually occurs. Accordingly I think that we must 
solve the problem in another way, not so much by 
denying that there is truth in this doctrine of 
substitution, but going below it to the fundamental 
New Testament doctrine. Not indeed that we can 
solve it fully, but we may find lines of solution 
which shall help us to hold it as a rational faith. 
The word we want is not substitution, it is identi- 
fication. That is the thought that I now wish to 
press home upon you. It is not that Jesus stands 
alone in this great moment. We stand there in 
Him, and to the eye of God it is not simply Jesus of 
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Nazareth that is hanging on the cross but the whole 
of the human race. Now this thought may seem at 
first sight to be fanciful. And yet I will ask you to 
think of these facts. We all recognize how it is 
possible in human relations for a man to stand for 
many others than himself, rising above his position 
as a private individual and filling an ampler sphere. 
The leader of a party stands for his party. He com- 
mits them by his action, and what he does they do 
along withhim. And similarly, we may see the whole 
geniusof a race or ofa people incarnate in a single man. 
Or all the tendencies of a time may find their 
embodiment in one great conspicuous personality. 
Now if that is the case, if it is possible that one may 
stand for many in these lower relations of human 
life, is it fanciful if we say that the Son of God who 
is also the Son of Man may stand in that relation 
to humanity, and carry within Him the whole human 
race? For remember how He did stand in relation 
toit. Atthe first He was the One in whom it was 
created. Heis the whole foundation upon which 
its very existence depends. And let us carry our 
thought a little further. Although we hold so very 
intensely the thought of our own personality, yet 
we have to remember that this thought is not the 
whole truth. Hot at the heart’s core there glows 
the sense of our individuality. Nothing seems a 
more luminous certainty to us than that we are 
isolated from every one else. Yet on the other side 
that is not the complete truth. Is not our own age 
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teaching us abundantly the truth of solidarity, the 
truth of which the Apostle told us long ago, that we 
are members one of another? And what fact lies 
below this great thought of solidarity, which bids 
us not think of ourselves simply as isolated 
individuals but share with each other a larger and 
more universal life? Is it not this, that if we drive 
a shaft deep enough down in our own personality 
the bed-rock to which we come is none other than 
God Himself, that God out of whose love we came 
and in whom we live and move and have our being? 
And therefore if we assert simply an isolated 
personality and make all men sharply distinct from 
each other, we are not doing justice to this other 
side. Moreover, deep though the bonds may be 
that bind us one to another, deeper still is the bond 
by which we are bound to God. There are times, 
of course, when the thought of our individuality 
is uppermost with us, And yet there are moments, 
which come especially to the religious man, when 
he feels that what he craves most of all is not so 
much self-realization as self-surrender, not so much 
to be cut off from God and from others in virtue 
of his own individuality as to be nothing more than 
a point of manifestation for the divine life, There 
are moods in our religious life in which the words 
‘Oh to be nothing, nothing!’ express the very 
deepest feeling of the human soul. Of course the 
balanced life is the life which is poised between 
absorption into God and independence of Him, We 
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are not drawn into the great All, and yet we are not 
separated absolutely from Him. We are satellites 
which circle round that central sun. We do not 
wander away from Him into the outer darkness, 
where His light and His heat cannot reach us. 
Nor yet, on the other hand, can we leap the gulf 
which holds us from Him. 

And now these thoughts will help us to see, 
perhaps, that there is a sense in which, when Jesus 
hung upon the cross, He being what He is, it 
was not He only but all humanity that hung there 
with Him. Jam not able to develop for you Paul’s 
great doctrine of the two Adams in which this 
thought is expressed, though this lies at the basis of 
his doctrine of sin and salvation. But he sees 
humanity summed up in two great personalities, 
one of whom is the natural, while the other is the 
spiritual man. The acts they do in this capacity 
are not individual but universal acts; when they do 
them, humanity does them also. Thus the great 
obedience of Christ, His recognition of the justice 
of God’s attitude to sin, was the act not of Jesus only 
but of the race in Him. And thus the race has in 
Him paid its own penalty, and escaped the dominion 
of sin. But leaving aside the fuller development of 
this thought let me point out that if humanity suffers 
with Christ, then the relation He sustains to it 
is better described as identification than as substitu- 
tion. Our personality remains our own, yet is not 
so self-contained towards our fellows as we are apt 
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to think, and it is far more open to the inflow of 
God. And thus the act of the eternal Son, who 
is identified with humanity, first by the essential 
relation He bears to it and then by His incarnation, 
becomes the act of the race. 

Yet this does not carry us all the way. For if it 
removes one difficulty by speaking not of substitution 
but of identification, the other remains, that we seem 
to suffer the penalty of sin just as if Jesus had never 
suffered at all. Personally I should meet this by 
carrying to its completion the thought of Christ’s 
identification with us. Calvary concentrates in one 
vivid experience the meaning of all our suffering. 
Whether we may speak of Christ as enduring all the 
pain of the individuals who make up the race that is 
one with Him may here be left undecided, and we 
may confine our thoughts to those who actually 
accept Him as their Saviour. Their act of faith 
creates a vital union with Him, through which the 
participation of the race in the experiences of Christ 
is personally appropriated by the believer. The 
redeemed still suffer, but the pangs they endure are 
also the pangs of Christ, since they are identified 
with Him. Thus their suffering, since it is the 
suffering of Christ, is transformed into redemptive 
pain. And since we are members one of another, it 
is given us to suffer for the sins of others, and thus 
become fellow-workers in the great task of human 
redemption. Our pain is not meaningless, but 
wrought by God into His great plan of love, 
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But it is through our union with Christ that we 
not only bear the penalty of sin but escape from its 
dominion into the holy life of the spirit. For, as 
Paul has taught us, Calvary and the open tomb are 
a divine drama, which beneath the external repre- 
sentation embodies the most tremendous spiritual 
facts. In the crucifixion of the body he saw the 
crucifixion of the flesh, and the release of the spirit. 
It was the mortification of the sinful principle, the 
doing to death of the old personality. And the 
process initiated by the death was completed by 
the resurrection, to which he attached an equal 
importance. There he saw the liberated spirit rising 
into a new life to God. In all who by faith identify 
themselves with Jesus and become mystically one 
with Him, these experiences are repeated. They 
are crucified with Christ, and die to the old life, 
with all its guilt and all its bondage to sin; they rise 
to a new life, and stand before God new creatures 
in Christ. 

Let us be sure that this great thought of the 
identification of Christ with us and of ourselves 
with Christ is the key which, while it will not solve 
all the problems for us, will nevertheless solve them 
thus far, that we shall be brought to see that the 
Atonement is in harmony with the great moral 
principles which we recognize as governing the 
universe and with the great spiritual principles for 
which our own nature calls out. And having learnt 
that great truth, we are brought toa point where 
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the leap of faith and the acceptance of Jesus as our 
own personal Saviour, to whom we owe everything 
and who has done all for us, becomes not an 
irrational leap, but one in harmony with the deepest 
realities of the universe, 


‘THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST’ 


BY 

Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Litt.D. 
HE question of miracles, whether we regard it 
as a question in abstract thought or in concrete 
history, may be described as in its essence primary 
and in all its consequences secondary. If taken as 
primary, it helps to determine a man’s whole attitude 
to nature and to mind; if taken as secondary, it has 
mainly to do with what seem to us to be subordinate 
or inferior acts. The principles that must always be 
assumed in all conservative discussions on miracles 
touch that most fundamental of all questions, the 
Being of God. If God is not, miracles will of 
necessity be in the strict sense of the word impos- 
sible. If there be no supernatural, there can be no 
miraculous. If that is so—and so it seems, as we shall 
by-and-by more fully understand—the main matter 
will concern two things, their possibility and their 
credibility; or whether and under what conditions 
they can have happened; how and in what sense 
they can be believed. If you exclude from your view 
of the universe a personal God, miracles or the super- 
natural will vanish with Him. If you concede that 
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God is, then you must concede also that the greatest 
of all miracles is possible ; for if there is a God, then 
nature as it appears to the senses is not the whole of 
being ; it incorporates a perfect reason, it assumes 
there is an almighty will by whose action and through 
whose consent and concurrence it was and is. The 
late Matthew Arnold used to say in his very oracular, 
which was also a very foolish, manner, ‘The unfor- 
tunate thing about miracles is, they do not happen,’ 
to which I simply reply, ‘The remarkable thing is 
that they have happened.’ Nature now is, and once 
was not ; and however natural the process may be 
conceived as being, the passage from chaos into this 
fair and wondrous system of which we form an 
integral and essential part must be described as 
supernatural. Mind now is, though once it was not; 
and however mean the beginning, and however poor 
the primitive form may have been, still its evolution 
from the prepotent elements of matter that preceded 
it must be still described in quite definite language 
as miraculous. 

If then you concede that God is, and that 
creation has been, the inevitable deduction will 
follow—the miracle is possible. But do not think 
that this involves the truth‘of the opposite ; viz. that 
where there is no God there can be no event which 
may be conceived as Supernatural. Did you ever read 
that very wonderful sentence with which Charles 
Darwin closes his Origin of Species? He saysin words 
I often remember and always remember with com- 
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bined awe and regret, not unrelieved by a smile. ‘If 
you give me one or a few forms, I will show you how 
from those poor germs the wondrous furniture of 
earth has, while time has gone cycling on, been all 
developed and evolved.’ Now let us mark what he 
asked to be presented with in this one or in these few 
forms. He asked nothing less than the mystery we 
callcreation. You think I madea great assumption in 
asking you to concede the Being of a personal God. 
But Charles Darwin asked leave to make an equally 
great assumption when he requested us to present 
him with one or with a few forms and the environ- 
ment in which they could live, grow and multiply. 
For mark what his request involved. He said, in 
effect, ‘Give me Creation, a creative process, and a 
medium in which it can work—that is, give me a 
created universe—and I will show you how the process 
of creation then begun has gone on till now.’ What 
is that save asking what every benighted theologian 
for ages before him had asked, that God be given and 
conceded as a first datum of all clear and explicit 
thought? 

But there is another way in which men have tried 
to solve this problem. They have said, ‘You cannot 
get to God; He cannot be known, and therefore no 
man cantell what Heisor eventhat Heis.’ But, mark 
you, there is a wonderful difference between finding 
it difficult to reach God and the disproof of miracles ; 
though the two are thus related, the argument that 
proves God cannot be known makes the disproof 
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of miracles impossible. Let me ask you on what 
principles of argument, of reason, do you prove 
it impossible for men to know God? Let us take 
David Hume as the father of modern agnosticism, 
which is in its principles one with the older 
scepticism. Now I like David Hume. He was a 
countryman of mine; and like a kindly Scot, I like 
all Scots, even those who have created scandal in 
the things of the mind. David Hume said this: 
‘There is an order in nature that miracles violate, 
and that order cannot be violated’—that is, he 
denied the possibility of miracles; and then going 
a step farther, he said, ‘It is far more likely that 
man should be mistaken than that the order of 
nature should be broken or violated,’ and he there- 
fore said that miracles were incredible. Now David 
Hume was a very dexterous logician. He was 
a Scotsman. He loved metaphysics, and knew how 
to handle abstract things. Well, his fundamental 
position was this: ‘You never can get at any 
essence or any real thing, but know only what is 
told you by the senses. You say, “I am.” What 
do you mean by that? What do you catch when 
you try to catch yourself? You catch a smell, 
you catch a sound, you catch an idea, but you 
never catch yourself apart from the idea or the 
sensation.’ Then he went on to say, in effect, ‘Take 
up all man’s beliefs—the idea of God, the idea 
of cause, the idea of space, the idea of time, and you 
will not find one able to resist your analysis; every 
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belief is but a product of chance, engendered upon 
custom, it may seem necessary, but really what you 
get are the accidents which association has com- 
bined.’ That was Hume’s position. What was the 
position of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer? Well, 
I am not going to discuss Mr. Herbert Spencer 
before you; perhaps if you ask me to come back 
again I may do it, provided it be found worth while. 
But mark this, what you call agnosticism, or the 
inability of man to find God, rests upon the inability 
of man to find any truth anywhere, or any real 
thing whether of sense or of spirit. Now let us see 
how David Hume’s argument about miracles would 
have fared under David Hume’s own analysis. He 
would have said, taking in succession its distinctive 
terms :—‘Nature,’ what is that? Did any man ever 
receive any impression of nature? You may have 
an impression of coloured points or the idea of 
a given sequence of certain associated things; but no 
man ever had an idea of nature. And ‘order,’ had 
any man ever an impression of order? Where does 
he get it? ‘Order’ is a great variety of things. 
There is sequence, there is co-ordination in order, 
there are a hundred different ideas all distinct and 
all several. No man, therefore, can have an im- 
pression of order. ‘Law,’ what is law? Had ever 
any man any impression of law? No, never. He 
may have had an idea that some one was angry 
or pleased with him; but he never had an idea of 


law, it never crosses the soul of man, for it cannot 
fe) 
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come through his senses. So you would have to go 
on until you reached this conclusion according to the 
inevitable principles of David Hume himself, that 
our ideas of order, of nature, and of law were all 
illicit, and every purpose to which they could be 
put as illicit as themselves. 

Now that is one way in which you can dismiss 
David Hume out of this question ; but we get rid of 
him only to be taced by the late Professor Huxley, 
who used to say, sage man that he was,—and there 
was nothing that he could not speak about ; if ever 
we got into trouble, he managed to put us right, 
and he did it with the most assured conviction of his 
own competence. I do not, indeed, wish to depre- 
ciate a distinguished man who has passed from our 
midst ; but mark you this, when he said, ‘You can 
never prove the impossibility of miracles, you can 
only disprove their credibility,’ he confounded two 
things. He tried to distinguish two things that are 
essentially one. A man’s beliefs may be said to de- 
pend on what you may call his personal equation. 
There are certain things you cannot believe. Sup- 
pose I was to labour assiduously to prove to you that 
a circle was a square, you would far rather hold that 
I was off my head or somewhat beside myself than 
that I had succeeded in squaring the circle. Very 
well, if a man holds that this whole order of nature 
is ruled by physical energy and law, he will never 
believe that in the order of nature and in himself, 
ethical means live and move and have their being ; but 
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if I believe God is, can I think that He is other thana 
spiritual and ethical being, and can I conceive nature 
as so iron and inflexible that it holds my soul like a 
prison, keeping me within its closed bars and keeping 
God without? Nay, verily, if there bea moral Deity 
and I am a moral man, we must be able to get at 
each other. And the only way by which we can get 
at each other is through the supernatural ; and what 
is the supernatural when it becomes actual save the 
miraculous? The reality of the supernatural involves 
the possibility of the miracles. 

So much now for the idea of miracles in the 
realm of thought. Suppose now I pass into history 
just a moment. Many a long day ago I studied 
David Strauss, and I studied him from the first letter he 
wrote down to the last great work that came from 
his pen, The Old Faith and the New. Well, Strauss 
started in his great Leben $esu from this position— 
Miracles are impossible—but the man who starts 
from the impossibility of miracles is at once faced 
with the historical question, ‘How did men ever come 
to believe in them?’ and were the men who so be- 
lieved honest men, as honest as we? Now these 
were questions Strauss undertook to solve. He tried 
to show that while miracles were impossible honest 
men came to believe in miracles. But, mark you, in 
order to prove that honest men believed the impos- 
sible he had to get a very wide distance between the 
men and the events, and that was the very thing 
Strauss failed to do. The whole mythical theory 
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touching the life of Jesus broke down and broke up 
simply because it could not find a single place where 
it could plant its foot and stand on solid earth. 
Strauss had to ignore the criticism of the Epistles, and 
place the composition of the Gospels and all the rest 
of it at an immense distance from the events they 
described ; and he did it without any adequate dis- 
cussion, literary and critical. Hence the man that 
had been his master and that became his pupil in 
order to become his master again, said, ‘This man 
offers us a criticism of the gospel history without any 
criticism of the Gospels. I will give you a criticism 
of the Gospels, and will read in its light the history,’ 
and he found his fixed point in the apostle Paul. 
Well, when did Paul live? He was a strict contem- 
porary of Jesus. Jesus could only have been away 
from the scene, if at all, about a year or even less 
when Paul came struggling up to Jerusalem and 
struggled through its conflicts and parties into faith. 
And he supplies us with this cardinal question ;— 
How did it happen that this man Paul became the 
great exponent of the miracles and the person and 
the passion of Jesus? How did he think concerning 
Him he knew as only a contemporary can? He was 
so near Him that he could not help gaining first- 
hand knowledge touching Him and Hisacts, With- 
out Jesus Paul is inexplicable ; whoever takes as 
little account of Him as Strauss did, cannot get 
within measurable reach of the Gospels. 

Now if you thus regard the matter, it is evident 
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that we must come to the whole question of miracles 
uncommitted, quite detached from any presup- 
positions touching both the impossibility and the 
incredibility of miracles. Ah, but that is a small 
thing. It is only, as it were, making way for the 
_ great question. Having then assumed the possibility 
and therefore the credibility of miracles, let us deal 
with the miracles of Jesus. I can remember when 
the great argument was—the miracles prove the 
authority and the integrity of Jesus; then the argu- 
ment fell over into the opposite form and became 
—Jesus proves the authority and the integrity of 
miracles. Then finally it drifted to an attitude like 
this—neither the person nor miracles have any 
relation to each other; what He was must be settled 
on its own basis and apart from them, and what they 
were must be similarly discussed and settled without 
any reference to Him. What they meant, and what 
they mean, we must find out without aid from Him ; 
where He stood, what He did, and what He said, is 
something by itself. Well, that is rather partially 
than wholly true. Thomas de Quincey made a 
cardinal and as it seemed at the time a vital dis- 
tinction between what he termed essential miracles 
and incidental. The essential miracles concerned 
Christ’s person. Without them He could not be 
what He was. The incidental miracles concerned 
Christ’s history. They but expressed in forms of 
time and space the nature and quality of what was 
essential in Him. Well, this distinction could hardly 
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go on all fours; and for this reason. I ama child 
of nature, bound by its laws, and I cannot by any 
possibility violate or break them; but He who 
transcends nature can cancel the nature He trans- 
cends; in other words, He suspends by His very 
being the laws I must of necessity obey. Let me 
put the matter in another form. Personality ex- 
presses itself in three ways—in words, in character, 
and in action. Words express thought, character 
embodies ideals, action incarnates the other two. A 
man ‘mean in thought will never be noble in conduct. 
A man mean in thought and ignoble in conduct can 
never be an heroic or dignified man. Now, if that 
principle be true, let us see where it carries us. 
There must be harmony between the thought and 
character and acts of Jesus. Now can we explain 
Jesus Christ as an ordinary man? Were you to ask 
any man who knows history and historical criticism 
what value he would give to any great fact of history 
and what status allow to any great factor of 
historical change he would say, ‘Before I can pro- 
perly answer I must where a man is concerned, first 
consider the race he comes of, the place he is born 
into, the family he descends from, the time at which 
he arrives, the education hte has received, and the 
opportunity .his time offers. All this must be 
reckoned with before the man we want to criticize is 
capable of being criticized.’ Very well, let us take 
these and apply them to Jesus. What was He? A 
Jew. Who were the Jews? A very small race, a section 
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of the Semitic family intensely despised by the Roman 
who had conquered him and by the Greek who had 
taught him some small measure of culture. Such was 
the Jew. Yes, you will say, but the Jews were great 
Monotheists. But what do you mean by a mono- 
theist ? A man who believes in one God. The Jew 
certainly believed in one God ; but that God was the 
Jew’s God and not man’s, and he held that if a man 
was ever to be possessed by God he must of necessity 
become a Jew. That is, he conceived the Jew as the 
proprietor of God; he never conceived God as the 
great-Father of man. And His place? Where did 
Jesus come to? You know what place means. You 
live in Manchester, and you think you are free citizens 
of no mean city. Surely you are. But where were 
you born pray? Inan upland parish? In a York- 
shire dale? By the side of a Highland loch? On 
the banks of a lowland stream? Aye, and what did 
the place do for you? Did it give you knowledge ? 
Not if it was so narrow, so retrograde, so out of all 
keeping with men and man’s high destiny, as Galilee 
was in the times of Jesus, a wee bit province of 
the Roman empire. More than that, Judea was of 
that empire a rebellious province, which means that 
it could not stamp itself upon the soul of the man who 
lived there. The archaeologist will tell you the very 
hour and the very place where a vase was made. 
Show him a Greek vase, and if he knows Greek 
archaeology he will locate the vase and tell where it 
was born. And what is true of the vase is still more 
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true of the man. Then there is a third thing, there 
is family. Oh, there are many of us who are not 
born in purple, not born to be kings or to be nobles, 
but born to be sons of industry and of toil. What 
pray was Jesus? Why, they called Him the Carpen- 
ter or the Carpenter’s Son. I wonder how you men 
whose hands are horny dare to feel other than 
loyal and respectful to the greatest of all the men 
who ever handled a tool. Dare you tell me you are 
greater than He who redeems mankind, their in- 
structor and their friend? No person in all history 
made labour so honourable as Jesus Christ; and 
when I stand face to face with Him, as for example 
in ‘The Sacred Family’ of Rembrandt, what do I 
feel? I care nothing for your Virgin Mary, and 
all the paraphernalia of mythical gospel. I make 
no account of all that. What I want is to see 
Jesus Christ as He lived in the bosom of His 
own family, and then I see Him with the mother 
rocking the cradle with one foot while with 
her hands she does the sewing of the household, 
the father planing the while at the carpenter’s 
bench. That is the only holy family I care to know. 
Jesus was a worker born to toil, and making toil for 
ever dignified and for ever illustrious. But now 
there is a fourth thing—there is His time. You 
know what it is to be born at an heroic time, at 
a time when you feel that to be born then is to 
breathe the very air of heaven. Aye, but do you 
know what it is to be born in a sodden time, at 
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a time of oppression and depression, which weighs 
down all who are round about you and all that is 
in you? The Judea of Christ’s time was a down- 
trodden Judea, a vanquished Judea, where the Jew 
scorned by the Roman was prepared either to spurn 
the foe that conquered him or to kiss the foot that 
trod him under. And Jesus stands in this downcast 
time the saddest, yet the most invincible, of all its 
sons. Then there is a fifth thing—there is educa- 
tion. Do you know what education can do for 
a man? Don’t think I despise it. I live to plead 
for it, and I love to breathe an atmosphere charged 
with it. I love education and all it can do for men. 
I am proud of my own land and the old parochial 
schools that sent up their scholars to the University. 
Aye, and I am proud to count many men that sat 
upon school benches that I know right well, on 
college benches too, who have become distinguished 
men, statesmen, judges, men of letters, schoolmasters, 
professors. Do not say then that I despise learning. 
But was Christ learned? They said, ‘Who taught 
Him? How knoweth this man letters?’ Do you 
call writing an accomplishment? What did Jesus 
write save once, when to hide His offended 
modesty He stooped to write upon the ground? 
No, there He lived, not knowing Greek, not 
knowing letters, never having learned. And what 
else? Opportunity is the sixth thing. Did you 
ever consider how long His public life was 
or how brief it was? How long was it? Three 
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years at the outside, perhaps less. What could you 
accomplish in three years? Let me ask you, What 
could you accomplish if you had not your degree to 
take but your whole life to live and all that you could 
accomplish to do in three short years? Aye, but 
Jesus had but three short years to do His work in ; and 
that did not represent all His loss of opportunity, for 
if you want to do anything you must get picked men 
to help. And where will you get them? You will 
appeal to the great of the land, to the learned, to 
the high and the lofty, to the mighty, and you 
will say to them, ‘Come and help me.’ Where did 
Christ get great men to come by His side? The 
Pharisee was educated, and he turned from Him 
with contempt ; the priest was educated, and plotted 
His death. The men Christ called were fishermen. 
He called them from their boats and their nets, and 
made them ‘fishers of men.’ 

These six things, then, you would say make the 
man, and to those six things we must apply the test. 
And what is the result? Where didst Thou get, 
O Jesus of Nazareth, Thy dream of a Universal 
Father? Did you get it in Judea from the men who 
held that God is the God of the Jew ? and of the Jew 
only, and men must become Jews if they were to 
get possession of the Jewish God. Thy race could 
give Thee nothing. And Thy place, what did it 
give Thee? That glorious dream of liberty, that 
splendid vision of the city of God, that ideal that 
has been the passion and inspiration of men ever 
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since Jesus lived, did it come purely and simply to 
Him from His own place and through His own 
family? Later times might have dreamed of Him 
as if He werea King. They might have clothed the 
poor Magi in royal raiment, they may have given all 
they possibly could to the age and to all that 
came in contact with Him, but He lived and 
died a poor man. Then what comes of the 
time? Can you discover in His speech any 
dreams of downtrodden humanity? Nay, you never 
think of downtrodden humanity with Christ. You 
men of England, proud of your freedom, proud of 
your homes, proud of your votes, proud of all that 
makes you men, you may boast what you are, yet 
forget that all you have to boast of comes with all it 
is worth from the words and inspiration of Jesus 
And education. Where did He get it to make Him 
free? Opportunity? Why it laughed at all He did. 
He achieved all in spite of being deprived of it. 
There then He stands. Will you explain Him by 
these conditions? Dare you try to explain Him by 
such outer things? And if you were to try, you 
would not only have to explain how he lived, but ah 
that He did after His death. You tell me that a lie 
can make a man, that a myth can change a world. 
I tell you you dream. You know nothing that is 
true and nothing that is real, if you fancy anything 
so hollow, any dream so base. Christ lives then, and 
you have to take Him and measure Him not simply 
by what He did when in the flesh but what He does 
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when in the spirit. Do you tell me that all the 
Christian men of all the ages have lived in faith of a 
Jewish carpenter and only a Jewish carpenter? No, 
we have read into Him a diviner meaning, and the 
meaning we have read into Him is divine as God is 
divine, full of holiness and faith and grace. 

That then is part of the way, but it is only a wee 
part cf the way, and we shall have to try to get ona 
little faster. You have simply discovered that you 
cannot explain Jesus as a natural being. Well, if 
you cannot explain Him, can you explain what He 
did? Now take His teaching. We know what it is 
to teach. If I wanted any great teacher in literature 
would I go to Jesus? Could I put Him for style 
alongside Plato, for knowledge of nature alongside 
Aristotle? Do you think I would call Him into 
account if I wanted eloquence alongside Cicero? 
No, not I. Would I name any one of these alongside 
Jesus or all the teachers that ever lived compare 
with Him as the great inspirerof men? DoIdream 
of man emancipated from sin? Then I turn to the 
opening of the speech against the pharasaical cere- 
monial, and say, ‘O Christ, Thou didst emancipate 
man when Thou didst declare that he was free from 
that law.’ The Sabbath!“ How did He do with the 
Sabbath ? Did He not say, ‘It was made for man’? 
How did He do also with that great law wherein we 
are taught to love each our neighbour as if our 
neighbour were ourself. Oh, He satirizes the 
Pharisee, He satirizes the priest and men who live 
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within the limits of their Judaism drawn into con- 
formity with their own poor and wretched and 
miserable ideal. He Himself declares the truth to 
be as of God that man to man the world all over is 
to be man’s brother with all the duties that brother- 
hood canyield. Then think of the character He had- 
There are various ways in which you may describe 
that character. Iso love it. Did you ever think 
how a man who is good feels his own badness? Is 
Christ a person that feels bad? Does He confess 
sin as Augustine, Paul, Luther, Bunyan, as all the 
great heroes of the past confessed it? Ispokealittle 
while ago about vases. You can tell who made the 
vases. If it wasa heathen man a savage or a cul- 
tured Greek. Grace or barbarism lives in its very 
form. Who can tell where Christ lived? He is 
man in the very widest nobiest sense, and just as He 
is man and only man and never less than man think 
how He lives conquering the Jew who is very ob- 
stinate, conquering the Greek who loved culture, 
conquering the Roman who hated and despised the 
men he had subdued. Why you know what it is to 
be a victorious Englishman. How often do you 
thank God that your face is white and not black? 
How often do you thank God that you have been 
born in these realms of freedom and not where dis- 
mal night and desert reign? Yet, proud as you 
are, the Roman was prouder; but he bowed in 
reverence before the Christ, and the proud rich man, 
faced with awful vanity choked full of riches, he bowed 
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to Christ. I remember when I first came into England 
a man telling me, speaking of a foremost statesman, 
that he never had brains enough to make money. 
Aye, but this glorious Jesus, penniless, a mere peasant, 
has extorted even from the pregnant-with-dollars En- 
glishman reverence, homage, love. Well then, may 
I now say that Jesus was Himself a miracle? You 
cannot explain Him by any natural condition. But 
what is the proper action of a person who is a mira- 
cle in the realm of nature? Is it natural? No, I 
would rather say this. What is natural in me was 
abnormal in Him; what is abnormal in me was 
natural in Him. The more you think of this miracle 
in history standing in all its miraculous power, the 
more you will see that the fittest way in which He 
could express Himself was in the language of the 
extraordinary act. 

But now while I thus argue, what is the evidence 
for His miracles ? Ah, that would take me a long while 
to discuss, but I will just simply say this to you. Can 
you take the miraculous narratives out of the gospel 
and leave anything behind? Look at poor Nico- 
cemus. Nicodemus comes to Jesus, and he says, 
‘Thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can 
do these miracles that Thou doest except God be 
with Him.’ ‘My good man, you are perfectly right.’ 
Did Jesus say that? No, He scorned to associate 
Himself with miraculous deeds, and said, ‘Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’ If you would understand the miraculous, first 
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see Him and all will be plain. You remember the 
Pharisees said, ‘He doeth miracles by Beelzebub the 
prince of devils.’ They did not deny the wondrous 
things He did; they only tried to make Him seem 
the doer of deeds at the bidding of an alien power ; 
but then when they brought the friends that fain 
would have called Him mad, they saw the mighty 
works He did, they were powerfully amazed, and could 
not but recognize and make confession that the mighty 
works were real, though they did not want them to be 
real themselves. Then look at this, John the 
Baptist sends to Jesus, and Jesus says, ‘Go, tell 
the prophet the things that ye see and hear. The 
deaf hear, the dumb speak, the lepers are cleansed, 
the eyes of the blind are opened, the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.’ Oh yes, you could not 
remove the miraculous from the very texture of the 
gospel, the teaching of Jesus, the words of His 
disciples. The very enemies of His Faith con- 
fessed the reality of His works. 

Now, even though that be true, there is this to be 
said, you come upon a very fine distinction that you 
must draw. Heobserved it always. You would think 
now that if a man had miraculous power he would 
have it for himself. The devil thought that, and proved 
himself a devil by thinking so. Yes, that was what 
the devil thought when he tempted Jesus. He 
said, ‘Command these stones to be made bread.’ 
That seemed an easy thing to do. He was to 
command bread to feed the thousands. Then, not 
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satisfied with that, the devil said, ‘Cast Thyself 
down’; and he could not understand why Jesus 
would not do it. Mark this, Jesus never yet did 
for Himself one great miracle. For Himself He 
stood consciously within the order and limits of 
nature, stood there content to live there. All His 
miracles were for men and only for men. y 
And this brings me now to the last point. 
What did the miracles seem? Why they were 
miracles that were expressly intended to make life 
better worth living. He healed the diseased, 
restored the dead, opened the eyes of the blind, 
healed the leper, and stanched the issue of blood. 
It was as if Jesus had turned into the myriad hands 
of God anointing the souls of men and making the 
souls He touched happier and holier. Do you know 
the literature of miracles? Ah, if you knew you 
would only marvel at the extraordinary sanity 
of the Gospel narratives. If you would only 
turn to some great miraculous narrative in the lives 
of the saints, aye, of the early saints, and then from 
that go back to the marvellous lucid sanity of the 
Gospels, you will find indeed a contrast. But let me 
close simply by saying this. If Christ was to be to 
us the Son of God, how was He to express to us the 
God whose Son He was? ‘Think you the everlasting 
Father could be regarded as a mere stranger remote 
from man untouched by him. It may be grand for 
the thinker in his study to speak of the great order 
of nature and the great harmony of the world. It 
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may be sweet for the poet to listen to the music of 
the spheres and declare that all things on earth are 
lovely and divine; but ye men who work by the toil 
and sweat of your brow know that life is here. You 
know what it is while you bend to the loom, while 
you tend the machine, while you stoop over the 
counter, while you do in measure your quantity of 
work, you know how hard it is to live as becomes an 
honest man. Here God comes, not as poet, not as 
philosopher, not as millionaire, not as man, on whose 
path earth showers her roses and covers him with 
applause, but comes to pace the earth in common 
human garments as it were, to face human hate, to 
be abused and scorned and despised by every in- 
famous person, and He ends by being crucified, 
extended on the accursed tree. 

Oh, ye men who know what it is to be men and 
how hard it is to live this manifold life, rally to this 
Christ! Refuse to part with Him. Stand by Him 
as He stands by you, and you will never have cause 
to rue your choice. 


‘MAN’S PLACE IN CREATION’ 


BY 
EK. T. WHITTAKER, M.A., F.R.AS. 


HE subject on which I am to speak this 
afternoon is somewhat different in character 

from those which have occupied your attention on 
the preceding Sundays of this quarter. Those who 
have come before me to this platform have spoken 
about the doctrine and practice of the Christian 
religion, and its ability to meet and satisfy the needs 
of our time. But a great part of what I have to 
say will be a study of problems which are some- 
times regarded as being almost outside the bounds 
of religious inquiry, and which, in fact, belong to 
the borderland in which religion merges into philo- 
sophy and natural science: I mean such problems 
as arise when we try to get some understanding of 
the origin and meaning of life, to form an idea of 
the larger whole of which we form a part, to 
interpret the universal activity of nature which 
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surrounds us, and to trace an outline, however faint, 
of the plan by which the human race is working 
forward to its goal. 

No religion can completely satisfy the needs of 
man unless it supplies an answer to questions such 
as these ; and in fact, if we examine the religions 
of savage races, we almost invariably find that they 
have an explanation to offer of the origin of life 
and of the future of mankind. Most primitive 
religions contain legends of the creation of the 
universe, and myths of the life after death. The 
story of the Garden of Eden, known to us from the 
book of Genesis, is found with very little variation 
in the native religions of many of the Indian tribes 
of North America, and of the Pacific Islanders, and 
was known even to the savage forefathers of the 
modern European races. The belief ina judgement 
of every soul after death was contained in the 
ancient Egyptian religion ; and the life of departed 
souls in the under-world has been described for us 
by the poets of pagan Greece and Rome. A striking 
example of the irresistible human craving for an 
explanation of life is afforded by the religion of the 
Chinese : the nominal creed of China, Confucianism, 
is simply a practical moral code, and contains no 
doctrine of the beginning and end of things ; but 
this does not satisfy the people, and has been every- 
where supplemented by legends of the supernatural, 
borrowed from other religious systems. 

The Christian view of the universe, which is my 
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subject this afternoon, is best understood when we 
trace its development backwards through history to 
the beginnings of our religion in early Judaism. The 
Hebrew account of creation, given in the first 
chapters of Genesis, is so familiar to ev ery one that I 
need not describe it here. But the idea of the 
constitution of the world which was prevalent in Old 
Testament times is not so widely known, although 
references to it are plentiful in the books of Genesis 
and Job, and in the Psalms. The Jews did not know 
of the globular shape of the earth; they believed it 
to be a more or less flat surface, diversified by 
mountains and seas ; it was supposed to be of limited 
extent, being surrounded by a ring of ocean which 
was considered to form the boundary of the world. 
From out this ring of ocean rose the visible sky—the 
‘firmament’ as it is called in Genesis—which was 
thought of as an arching canopy stretched over the 
earth. The firmament served to divide the ‘waters 
under the firmament,’ that is to say, the seas and 
rivers of earth, from the ‘waters which were above 
the firmament’ ; these were supported by the canopy, 
and descended as rain when the ‘windows of heaven’ 
were opened. Above this fixed world-system the 
sun and stars circled in the appointed courses ; and 
deep in the body of the earth was the darkness of 
Sheol, the abode of the spirits of the dead. 

This picture may seem to us limited, and even 
grotesque. But the religious instinct of the Hebrew 
mind traced the provision thus made for every 
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creature back to the bountiful hand of the Creator, 
and this theme inspired the noble poetry of the 
to4th Psalm,— 


O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! 

In wisdom hast Thou made them all : 

The earth is full of Thy riches. 

Yonder is the sea, great and wide, 

Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 

Both small and great beasts. 

There go the ships ; 

There is leviathan, whom Thou hast formed to 
take his pastime therein. 

These wait all upon Thee, 

That Thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season. 

That Thou givest unto them they gather ; 

Thou openest Thine hand, they are satisfied 
with good. 

Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled ; 

Thou takest away their breath, they die, 

And return to their dust. 

Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are created ; 

And Thou renewest the face of the ground. 

Let the glory of the Lord endure for ever ; 

Let the Lord rejoice in His works. 


This hymn of creation will find an echo in 
the heart of man for all time; but the ancient 
conception of the world-system has passed away 
for ever. 
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The earth, which to the Jew was a spreading 
plain beneath an arching sky, is now known to be 
a globe some 8,000 miles in diameter. It is smaller 
than any of the fixed stars, certainly many thousands 
of times smaller than any of those which can be 
seen with the unaided eye. It is not at rest or in 
independent motion, but belongs to a family of 
planets, and circles regularly round the sun, while 
accompanying him on a journey towards some 
unknown destination in space. The earth is not 
even one of the most important of the sun’s 
attendants ;: there are several much larger bodies in 
the solar system, and the entire earth could easily be 
swallowed up in one of the spots which we see from 
time to time on the sun’s surface. Nor is there any- 
thing in the shape or constitution of the earth which 
entitles it to special notice among the celestial 
company ; for the other planets have the same 
globular form, and many of the substances familiar 
to us—iron, for instance—have been shown by the 
spectroscope to be generally present in the stars. 
There is absolutely no special feature in the dimen- 
sions, the situation, or the composition of the earth 
or the sun which can be regarded as marking out 
our own system for special distinction among the 
millions of similar systems revealed to us by the 
telescope. 

At this stage it may be well to observe that, in 
spite of the great progress which has been made 
during the past century in our knowledge of the 
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remoter parts of space, some of the most important 
of all the questions which arise in this connexion are 
still unsolved. For instance, we do not know 
whether the number of stars composing our universe 
is finite or not : some results in astronomical photo- 
graphy seem to favour the idea that after a certain 
stage the number of faint stars falls off very con- 
siderably, and that the total number may even prove 
to be not more than one or two hundred millions. 
If this view can be established—which is very much 
open to question—the figure is nevertheless enormous, 
and scarcely conveys any definite impression to the 
mind. Perhaps the best way of forming an idea is 
to compare it with the estimate which is often given 
of the population of the Chinese Empire, namely 
400,000,000 ; we see that there would be sufficient 
Chinese to supply a pair of colonists for every star 
in the universe, if this assumption as to the number 
of the stars were correct. 

There is another and still more important 
question, the answer to which is likely to remain for 
ever unknown: I mean the question as to the finite- 
ness of space itself. It is difficult to express in 
words the nature of this extremely subtle problem, 
but perhaps an analogy may throw some light on it. 
Suppose that we have several hundred yards of india- 
rubber tubing, and that a worm which exactly fits 
the tube is crawling along inside it. If now the 
tube is laid down in a straight line on the ground, 
the worm as he crawls along in one direction is 
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always getting further and further away from the 
place from which he started. But if the tube is laid 
on the ground in the form of a ring, with its two 
ends joined together, then the worm by going 
steadily on in what seems to him to be the same 
direction will in time travel right round the ring and 
come back to the starting-point. Now, if the worm 
lives in the tube, and has never been outside it, the 
tube will represent his whole universe, so from the 
point of view of a tube-dwelling worm one may 
divide all possible universes into two kinds, ac- 
cording as the result of travelling continually in one 
direction is, or is not, ultimately a return to the 
starting-point. 

Further, a worm which is too feeble to make the 
whole journey round the ring would be altogether 
unable to determine to which of the two possible 
kinds of universe his own belongs. 

Now, although it is a fact difficult to conceive, 
there is exactly the same uncertainty about this 
universe in which we dwell. We do not know, and 
it is doubtful if we shall ever know, whether the 
result of continual progress in one direction is a 
greater and greater degree of removal from the 
starting-point, or whether: space is (so to speak) 
ringed, so that after a very long time a traveller 
proceeding in a straight line would find himself 
back in his original position. All that we can 
definitely say is, that such a self-contained journey 
must extend over a distance incomparably great in 
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comparison even with the distances of the fixed 
stars. 

The change from the ancient to the modern view 
of the earth and its place in the universe is not a 
matter of purely scientific interest ; it has a profound 
bearing on some of the essential problems of religion. 
For the conception of God in a man’s mind is 
infinitely bound up with his conception of the 
universe ; the two ideas react on each other in such 
a way that a change in one inevitably leads to a 
change in the other. Itis easy to illustrate this by 
reference to the present position of some non- 
Christian religions. The students in Indian Univer- 
sities, for instance, generally lose their faith in 
Hinduism as soon as they become acquainted with 
the modern scientific account of the world. Why is 
this? It is because Hinduism, with its caste system 
applicable only to the Indian people, its shrines all 
on Indian soil, its sacred Indian rivers, and its Indian 
maniiestations of the gods, is a possible religion only 
for those to whom India is the universe and who 
know nothing of a world outside. As soon as the 
Indian student realizes that his own country is not 
essentially different from any other country, that the 
sunshine and rain and the desires of man’s heart are 
the same in Africa and America as in Asia, he 
instinctively demands of his religion that it shall 
expand side by side with his broadening view of the 
world. Henceforth no creed will satisfy him which 
is not equally true and equally imperative for every 
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tribe and condition of mankind on earth. It is pre- 
cisely here that Hinduism fails ; it is not, and can 
never be, a universal religion. From the hour when 
this is realized, the ancestral faith crumbles away 
for ever. 

This idea of citizenship in the world, when it 
takes root in any nation, is bound to exercise a 
powerful influence on the national religion. Although 
the Jews throughout Old Testament times rigidly 
upheld the distinction between themselves and the 
Gentiles, it is not difficult to see how a partial 
recognition of the unity of the human race affected 
the development of their belief. In the early 
struggles of Israelitish history, we hear nothing of 
any love of God for the Canaanites, the Amalekites, 
or the children of Midian ; these nations exist only 
in order that they may be destroyed. Jehovah is 
pictured as the friend of Israel’s friends and the 
enemy of Israel’s enemies. He is regarded as the 
God of a tribe rather than of a universe. But with 
the captivity the Jews became merged in the life 
of the great ancient empires; the spread of com- 
merce, the dispersion of the people, and the increase 
of peaceful intercourse with other lands, gave rise 
to a new conception of the world, and this in turn 
gave rise to a new conception of God. Accordingly 
in the later prophets we find the non-Jewish races 
looked at from a new point of view : the ‘ Servant 
of the Lord’ in Isaiah is to be ‘a light to the 
Gentiles,’ and God is the God of the whole earth. 
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Universalism in the world-outlook has brought, 
as its necessary consequence, universalism in 
religion. 

I cannot help thinking that the strain and stress 
and indifference in matters of belief which is so 
general in Christian countries at the present time 
has its origin in the working of forces similar to 
those which I have just described. The scientific 
discoveries of the last two centuries have opened 
up tothe human mind a new intellectual view of 
the universe ; and the religious view, which must 
keep pace with the intellectual view if there is to 
be harmony in the mind, has not yet accommodated 
itself to the new situation. Until this adjustment 
has been made, doubts and difficulties will be the 
order of the day. 

This opinion has been very much impressed on 
my mind in the course of life at Cambridge. The 
undergraduates at their entrance to the University 
are fresh from a life in school and home which has 
generally formed a self-contained little world in 
itself ; cricket matches between rival forms have filled 
a greater place in their minds than the doings of 
Parliament or the wars of empires. In this secluded 
life the old forms of religion have generally been 
accepted without question ; and it is not until the 
new atmosphere of the University has opened a 
broader outlook on the world that doubts and diffi- 
culties begin to arise in reference to belief. The 
student soon perceives that the creed he has inherited 
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cannot be established by reasoning of the same kind 
as that which is brought forward in support of the 
laws of science ; he discovers that Christianity is one 
of many religions, each of which has its own founder, 
its own sacred books, its own miracles, its own 
devotees. He realizes the insignificance of the stage 
on which his own life is played in comparison with 
the universe, the insignificance of historical time 
compared with those ages of which no record has 
survived, the insignificance of a little village in 
Galilee compared with the intellectual centres where 
for generations men have patiently searched for 
truth ; and he contrasts the cocksure dogmatism of 
the formularies of religion with the careful induction 
of the men of science. He hears something of the 
modern critical study of the Scriptures; and finds 
that none of the great scholars whose works he reads 
believe the teachings of his childhood, that the 
Pentateuch was written by Moses, that the Book of 
Isaiah is the work of a single prophet, or that the 
Gospel of John and the Book of Revelation are by 
the same hand. He examines the obscurities of 
early Old Testament history, and traces in them the 
legends and practices common to all primitive Semitic 
tribes ; he studies the development of Christianity in 
the early centuries of our era, and discovers the 
evident tokens of pagan influences. The question 
forces itself on him, whether he will not after all 
have to give up Christianity for the same reason that 
the Hindu student has to give up Hinduism ;: for 
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everywhere in traditional Christianity he finds 
elements which are local, uncertain, limited and 
human; and every day he becomes more clearly 
conscious that no religion is possible for him which 
is not completely universal and divine. 

This train of thought is by no means confined to 
young men at Universities. A knowledge of the 
results of scientific research is now very widespread, 
and the ancient idea of a Creator seated on a throne 
above the sky and looking down upon the human 
activity of the plain beneath has now passed away 
for ever. The mysterious phenomena of day and 
night, of heat and cold, the movements of the stars 
and winds and seas, the rainbow and the thunder, 
so terrifying and unaccountable to the child and the 
savage, were interpreted by primitive man as the 
capricious activity of a superior Being; it is only 
within the last three centuries that science has 
recognised in the complex mechanism of nature an 
inviolable order, and has accounted for light and 
sound and motion in terms of impersonal laws 
inherent in matter. The tendency of scientific 
discovery is more and more to represent the universe 
as a gigantic and eternal engine, grinding out the 
future in accordance with fixed and inexorable 
principles. Man’s place in the scheme of creation 
appears infinitesimal: he is a speck of dust, a 
shadow that flits past in a moment and disappears 
for ever. What does one life more or less matter? 
What wonder if in times of trial humanity cries 
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bitterly, ‘What does God care if I am out of work? 
What does God care if my children are starving ? 
What could it have mattered in the sight of God if I © 
had never been ?’ 

Those who preach Christianity as the hope and 
deliverance of mankind must face these questions. 
I believe that in order to answer them satisfactorily 
we need to go down to first principles, to see 
wherein our traditional Christianity has fallen behind 
the intellectual movement of the age, to adjust the 
outlook on religion to the modern view of man’s 
place in the universe. 

Work of this kind had to be done more than 
once in ancient Israel, and the men who did it were 
called prophets. More than once the whole fabric 
of Jewish religion seemed likely to crumble to pieces 
when the people realized that something had 
happened which was irreconcilable with the tra- 
ditional belief; and each time God sent prophets 
to interpret the new development into a fuller 
revelation of Himself. The faith of the early 
Israelites was inseparably bound up with the idea 
of Jehovah as the protector of their tribe, the author 
of victory over their enemies ; when therefore they 
were defeated in battle a heavy blow was struck at 
religion. In this crisis the prophets showed that 
defeat sprang not from the impotence of God, but 
from His displeasure at evil in Israel; and thus the 
disaster became the opportunity fora new revelation 
of the divine character. 
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The most pressing work that lies before the 
Christian teacher of the present time is of this 
prophetic character; it is to interpret to mankind 
the spiritual truth that underlies the new conception 
of the universe, to show how the advance of science 
and the intellectual progress of the age contribute 
to the enrichment of religious thought and to 
a deeper understanding of God’s dealings with men. 
This will be the chief purpose in the rest of what 
I have to say this afternoon. 

The first difference between ancient and modern 
views of the world which I wish to examine is one 
to which reference has already been made: namely, 
that while the ancients attributed all natural phe- 
nomena such as the movements of the planets to 
the direct intervention of God, and found in them 
a convincing proof of the existence of a Deity, the 
moderns account for these phenomena by means 
of laws such as the law of gravitation and the laws 
of dynamical motion; or, to take another example, 
the ancients supposed that the different kinds of 
animals known to us were originally created so 
by the design and hand of God, while the modern 
biologists have shown that all creatures that exist or 
ever have existed on this earth are the descendants 
of primitive microscopic forms of life which first 
appeared millions of years ago. 

In both these cases, one’s first impression is that 
science has to some extent displaced the idea of God 
from the universe: things which were formerly 
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supposed to be due to supernatural agency are now 
shown to be produced by natural causes. 

When, however, we look at the matter more 
closely, it appears in a different light. It is true that 
the law of gravitation accounts for the movements of 
the planets ; but what is to account for the law of 
gravitation? It is true that the principle of natural 
selection accounts for the diversity of species ; but 
what is to account for the principle of natural 
selection? The discoveries of science show us 
relations between different phenomena : the discovery 
of gravitation, for instance, shows that the fall of a 
heavy body to the earth and the motion of the planets 
round the sun are expressed by the same law; and 
they enable the human reason to follow and even to 
predict the sequence of events—as, for instance, we 
can predict the places of the moon and stars in the 
sky ;—but these discoveries, which show us the wide- 
spread reign of cause and effect in the universe, do 
not make it in any degree less necessary to suppose 
that all things can ultimately be traced back to a 
First Cause. The natural laws describe to us the 
mode of God’s working in the universe ; but that is 
a very different thing from telling us that God does 
not exist. The real difference between the ancient 
and modern views of nature is that the ancients 
looked on the activity of God in nature as something 
arbitrary, unconditioned, and unknowable, while the 
moderns have discovered it to be uniform, rational, 
and knowable ; and to have established that God is 
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orderly where He was formerly believed to be chaotic 
does not seem to me to be a result very damaging to 
the cause of religion. 

There are two other results of scientific discovery 
to which I want to call attention, because each 
of them represents a further contribution to the 
religious view of the world. 

The first is that, so far as astronomers have been 
able to determine, the natural laws are operative 
not only on our earth but over the entire stellar 
system. In these bonds the whole creation is 
united ; the power that directs the course of nature 
in our immediate surroundings is the same as the 
power that works in the remotest star. Can we not 
interpret this as a striking evidence of the essential 
unity of the universe? Or, to put it in more 
definitely theological language, that God is One, and 
that there is none other God beside Him ? 

The other feature of the laws of matter which 
I would single out for notice is that they do not 
deal with matter in bulk, but with the separate and 
individual particles of which the matter is composed. 
Take, for example, the law of gravitation ; this law 
asserts that between every pair of small particles of 
matter in the universe there is a certain force 
depending on the distance of the particles from each 
other. Now the law only applies directly to couples 
of small particles; and if we wish to find the 
attraction which a large body like the sun exerts on 
another large body such as the earth, we have to 
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perform an elaborate mathematical calculation : in 
fact we have to sum together all the innumerable 
attractive forces between the separate particles of 
which the sun is composed and the separate particles 
of which the earth is composed, We obtain the 
information we require about the great planets only 
by going down to their ultimate constitution in 
particles, and it is only in terms of these micro- 
scopic fragments of matter that the law of gravita- 
tion can be stated. The divine activity in the 
material world is manifested not in the large things, 
but in the small; not in the composite, but in the 
individual. 

This fact supplies a powerful corrective to the 
despair to which I have already referred, which 
comes when we realize the insignificance of the 
individual man in comparison with the vast extent of 
the universe. For it shows that the minute affairs of 
the world, so far from being too small for God’s notice, 
are the very things in which His workings are most 
markedly displayed. The purpose of God in creation 
is to be worked out not in the doings of mankind in 
the mass, but in the life-histories of individual men. 
The discoveries of modern science serve only to 
confirm the words of Jesus, ‘Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall fall 
on the ground without your Father; but the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear 
not, therefore: ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ 
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The Christian view of the world regards the exist- 
ence of every creature as the fulfilment of a design ; 
everything which appears on the surface of things to 
be trivial and accidental has in reality been appointed 
by the divine will. The apparently blind forces of 
nature and circumstance, by which each individual 
life is surrounded, play their own part in the scheme 
of all creation, which moves forward mysteriously 
but surely to an end predestined by God. 

We must next try to discover to what extent man 
has the opportunity of understanding the purpose of 
God in the universe. Life to any of us would bea 
dreary pilgrimage if it had to be performed with 
no end in view. Those who have children or 
relatives dependent on them, or who are absorbed 
in any work which makes labour pleasant, do not 
usually stop to question the object served by 

existence as a whole. But at times of loneliness, 
depression, or bereavement, the deeper problems of 
life come before us, and we are tempted to inquire 
to what goal this eternal turmoil is tending. 

We may say first of all that man’s knowledge of 
God, of the world, and of himself, is always growing, 
and that each succeeding generation discerns a little 
more of the meaning of life than did its predecessor. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the answer to 
our question should be in some ways fuller to-day 
than it was at one time; and, on the other hand, that 
it is less complete now than it will be to those who 
come after us. 
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We know at any rate some directions in which 
man has been able to penetrate a little way into the 
secret of the world. I have already spoken of one 
which is a recent achievement of humanity—I mean 
the new view of the activity of God which has 
followed the scientific discovery of the laws of 
nature. But the very faculties in virtue of which 
man was able to make these discoveries are in 
themselves an evidence that to us men has been 
granted the highest place in all creation—that we, 
alone among living creatures, have been appointed 
to share in the divine knowledge and to understand 
the mystery of the universe. 

This idea has been well expressed by Newman. 
‘One of the first acts of the human mind,’ he says, 
‘is to take hold of and appropriate what meets the 
senses ; and herein lies a chief distinction between 
man’s and a brute’s use of them. Brutes gaze on 
sights, they are arrested by sounds; but what they 
see and what they hear are sights and sounds only. 
The intellect of man on the contrary, energizes, 
as well as his eye or ear, and perceives in sights and 
sounds something beyond them. Itseizesand unites 
what the senses present to it; it grasps and forms 
what need not be seen or heard except in detail. It 
discerns in lines and colours, or in tones, what is 
beautiful and what is not. It gives them a meaning 
and invests them with an idea. It gathers up a 
succession of notes, as it were, into a point of time, 
and calls it a melody; it has a keen sensibility 
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towards angles and curves, lights and shadows, tints 
and contours. It distinguishes between rule and 
exception, between accident and design. It assigns 
phenomena to a general law, qualities to a subject, 
acts to a principle, and effects toacause. Inaword, 
it philosophizes ; for Science and Philosophy, in 
their elementary idea, are nothing else than this 
habit of viewing, as it may be called, the objects which 
sense conveys to the mind, of throwing them into 
system, and uniting and stamping them with 
one form.’ 

This gift of entering into the inner reason of the 
universe, which is the special prerogative of mankind, 
is the cause of that power of progress which distin- 
guishes the human from the animal creation. Birds 
make their nests and bees their honeycombs in the 
same way from century to century ; while every 
generation of man develops further his network of 
social relationship and extends his dominion over the 
‘forces of nature. 

Accordingly it is not surprising that for ages past 
the goal of the universe has been surmised to consist 
in some perfected state of human knowledge and 
human social organization. I need not remind you 
of the many Utopias of secular writers ; what I wish 
to notice particularly now is the extent to which this 
idea enters into Jewish and Christian thought. 

It first comes into prominence in the prophetic 
writings of the Exile. Ezekiel, writing from his 
captivity near the river Chebar, predicts the restora- 
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tion of Israel, and her final establishment in glory 
and prosperity. The second portion of the Book 
of Isaiah dwells on the same theme: Jehovah will 
redeem His people, and a new idyllic era will begin. 
‘The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox: they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith 
the Lord.’ 

The troubled times of the restoration from 
Babylon, and the unsatisfied longings for national 
independence, led the Jewish mind towards the idea 
that present trials were but a prelude to this ideal 
dispensation. In,the book of Daniel we find the 
realization of this hope spoken of as the ‘kingdom 
of God.’ The interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream closes with a prophecy that after the four 
Gentile empires ‘the God of Heaven shall set up 
a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, nor shall 
the sovereignty thereof be left to another people; 
but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.’ The idea 
embodied in this passage was henceforth the most 
powerful motive force in Judaism. The down- 
trodden Jew dreamed of a universal empire for his 
race; on the ruins of the Gentile civilization would 
be re-established the old Jewish commonwealth 
in a final and perfected form, and the children 
of Abraham would be the rulers of the earth. 

This hoped-for ‘kingdom of God,’ or ‘kingdom 
of heaven,’ meant simply a new organization of 
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mankind; it was a political and social Utopia, an 
ideal state of human society on earth. It is con- 
stantly referred to in Jewish writings of the century 
preceding the Christian era, and was the soul of the 
national resistance to foreign rule and influence. 

When therefore the Carpenter of Galilee began 
His ministry, it was inevitable that He should make 
some statement of His attitude towards this belief. 
And He did: in the first proclamation of His 
mission He appropriates the idea completely ; He 
announces that the kingdom is indeed to be set up, 
and that He Himself is to be its founder. ‘From 
that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 

No one who has ever read the Gospels can have 
failed to be struck by the references to the ‘kingdom 
of God’ or ‘kingdom of heaven,’ which abound in 
the teaching of Jesus. It is unfortunate that we so 
often take these sayings out of their natural setting, 
associate them entirely with the life after death, and 
read into them meanings which they could not 
possibly have conveyed to those who were privileged 
to hear them first spoken. To the hearers of Jesus, 
the description of Christianity as a coming of the 
kingdom of God implied that the gospel was to be 
not merely a means of ultimate salvation beyond 
the grave, but a means of present regeneration, 
outward as well as inward, body as well as soul, for 
inen while they are yet alive. Although Jesus intro- 
duced great changes into the conception of the 
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kingdom, the kernel of the old idea was always 
retained : He came 


To proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised ; 


and this not only metaphorically but actually. His 
purpose was to initiate a reign of peace and blessed- 
ness, not only in heaven but on earth. 

I must now speak of the transformation which 
the idea of the kingdom of God underwent when 
it was adopted by Jesus as His message to humanity. 
This transformation centres round one primary 
principle, which now meets us for the first time ; 
namely, that the desired goal is to be reached by a 
gradual evolution, under forces hitherto unrecog- 
nized, and not by a sudden triumph of the arm of 
God. The Jewish idea was that the kingdom of 
God was to be set up as the result of a military 
campaign by a victorious Messiah ; it is against this 
view that Jesus utters the parables of the grain of 
mustard-seed and of the leaven. ‘And He said, How 
shall we liken the kingdom of God? or in what 
parable shall we set it forth? It is like a grain of 
mustard seed which, when it is sown upon the earth, 
though it be less than all the seeds that are upon the 
earth, yet when it is sown groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and putteth out great 
branches, so that the birds of the heaven can lodge 
under the shadow thereof.’ ‘The kingdom of heaven 
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is like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, till all was leavened.’ The 
kingdom of God is to be the product not of a cata- 
clysm, but of an evolution. In its complete form, it 
is to be conceived of as the goal of ages of upward 
working : millenniums must pass before all war shall 
cease, all injustice be done away, all idolatry be 
removed, and all mankind live in the love of God. 
But in another sense it is to be conceived of as 
already present ; wherever a single heart surrenders 
itself to the Father’s will, wherever a wrong is 
righted, a slave set free, an unjust law repealed, there 
is the kingdom. 

This is the solution offered by Jesus to the Pro- 
blem of the Universe: the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Wherever in pity one 
man stretches out a helping hand to another, 
wherever blood boils at deeds of tyranny, wherever 
an instinct man cannot analyse impels him to labour 
for the good of others, there the Spirit of God is 
moving His children to take their place in the king- 
dom. Whoever is moved to perform a kind action 
without hope of reward, in that moment knows the 
Spirit and is called to the work. The grandest of all 
human instincts is that which prompts man to become 
a fellow-worker with God in setting up His reign on 
earth. 

Surrender to the will of God generally means the 
giving up of some of the delights of the world. - Like 
the coral island built up on the accumulations of its 
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own past life, the perfected kingdom is to be reached 
only by the sacrifice of countless generations of its 
own upbuilders. But—and this is the greatest of all 
evidences of the divine life within humanity—in all 
ages men have left the pleasures of their former life 
to obey the inward call. The long procession that 
leads to the distant goal is recruited afresh in every 
generation ; and to-day millions have found the joy 
of a life centred round the words of the Master, 
‘Repent,’ ‘Follow Me.’ 


CAN A MAN SIN AGAINST GOD?’ 


BY 
Rev. R. WADDY MOSS, D.D. 


HE question I have been asked to answer is, 
‘Can a man sin against God?’ There would 
appear at first sight to be no adequate ground for 
submitting such a question, the consciousness of sin 
against God being fairly general and the fact hardly 
admitting of denial. But attempts are sometimes 
made to resolve and explain away that consciousness, 
and to convict a man of error in interpreting it as 
resting upon or representing some solid truth. God 
is taken to be, if existing at all, out of the reach 
of man, and unaffected by man’s acts or moods; 
and sin is dismissed as a conception, in the forma- 
tion of which fancy has played a larger part than 
reason, and the elements of which, at the best all 
unsubstantial and vague, vanish into thin air at the 
touch of the magic wand of logic. The question, 
therefore, at bottom is whether such explanations 
are adequate, or whether the case for the trust- 
worthiness of consciousness, confirmed as it is on 
many sides, still stands. 
In the discussion of such a question something 
must be taken for granted, or else there will be 
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no practicable starting-point, and the end will 
remain permanently out of view. On the one hand, 
we must assume, I think, the existence of God— 
I will return to that directly—and, on the other, 
we must assume man’s responsibility for his acts 
and omissions. The latter subject was treated in 
this hall some months ago, and it would not be fair 
to you to ask you so soon to consider it at length 
again. Society, the law of this country, the social 
opinion of this country, the relationship in which 
each one of us stands to the others, all these 
things continually press home upon a man his 
responsibility for his own acts; and I think 
we must assume that. But now, as far as the 
existence of God is concerned, are we warranted in 
assuming that? Somebody has said with wisdom 
that a real atheist is not to be found in the world ; 
that if a man ventures to deny the existence of God 
as conceived by the Christian, or as conceived in any 
religious system at all, he still cleaves to some con- 
ception of God for himself, something that he 
recognizes as superior in power to himself, something 
that in many of his moods, superstitious moods if you 
like, he considers as determining his destiny. The 
consequence is that a strict and complete atheist, a 
aon-theist, a man who does not believe in any kind 
of God whatever, is probably not to be found 
amongst us. Sometimes men exalt impersonal forces 
to the throne of the universe, or assume some first 
cause that originally started the universe on its career, 
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but has ceased to concern itself with the history of 
the universe ever since. All varieties of impersonal 
forces, wise or unwise, harsh forces or patient and 
tender forces, all these in turn have been conceived 
or represented as God. But the God of whom I 
propose to talk this afternoon is not to be confounded 
therewith. He is a God, who is not only almighty 
and wise, not only the Lord and Governor of all 
things, august and terrible in His lofty places, never 
to be trifled with with impunity, but a God of patience 
and grace, of compassion and lovingkindness, and, in 
Jesus Christ our Lord, God and Father of us all, 
supreme and patient and merciful to all men. 

Now, the question is, whether against such a 
God it is possible for a man to sin. Sin is nota 
word easy of definition, though probably every 
adult among us understands perfectly what it means. 
It may be taken as covering all acts and negligences 
that are currently spoken of as wrong, together with 
all the interior attitudes of heart and will from which 
such acts or negligences spring. Moral evil of any 
kind, when viewed in relation to God, we must call 
sin. Occasionally a tendency has been shown to 
confine the term to wilful disobedience of a known 
law of God; but obviously such habits and inclina- 
tions as are due to, or have been strengthened by, 
previous acts of will must be included. A deliberate 
and immediate volition is not necessary to constitute 
sin; but in an advanced stage of moral declension 
there may be no distinct movement of the will at 
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the time, and yet sin may be present in a very 
serious degree. There must, for instance, be 
moments in the life of a confirmed drunkard (see a 
good article by Dr. Mason in $ournal of Theol. 
Studies, v. 494) when his will is not going out 
actively towards an intoxicant. Some other domi- 
nant passion has possession of him fora time. Yet 
that he is in these sober moments, the intervals 
between indulgence, entirely free from blame, 
because his will is quiescent, very few men will be 
bold enough to contend. When he deliberately 
seeks an intoxicant, or consents by his will to 
receive one, his sin is obvious. Hardly less so, to an 
observer of causes perhaps even more so, when past 
acts of volition have been allowed to whittle away 
his power, and to set his nature in a wholly wrong 
direction. Between sin and the will there may be 
many relations and degrees, immediate relations or 
remote ones. A present volition in defiance of God 
is not always more serious than a condition of 
volitional abeyance, brought about by repeated 
though possibly forgotten acts of will in the past. 
Such a conclusion is not vitiated or affected by 
different theories as to the origin of sin. Sometimes 
it is argued—l will state the argument in precise 
form—‘Sin is not an innovation, but is the survival 
or misuse of habits and tendencies that were 
incidental to an earlier stage in development, 
whether of the individual or of the race, and were 
not originally sinful, but were actually useful, Their 
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sinfulness lies in their anachronism,’ we are told, ‘in 
their resistance to the evolutionary and divine force 
that makes for moral development and righteousness.’ 
Now, these are the actual words of a distinguished 
writer (see Tennant, Origin and Propagation of Sin, 
p. 82). He has said a little too much. A survival 
may conceivably be an anachronism; but a misuse 
implies something quite different. By implication 
there is a right use of habits and tendencies, quite 
possible to the man. By the act or negligence of 
his own will he misused his opportunities and 
possessions; and for that volitional act, in its 
immediate or its remoter consequences, he stands 
responsible before God, and condemned. 

Of sin, consequently, there may be said to be 
many grades. Amongst the worst, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in an article in one of the magazines for the present 
month, seems to class ‘the infernal proceedings of 
Nero and of the Holy Inquisition,’ and the torture 
of children,—things he rightly calls ‘nauseating to 
the universe to a degree almost unbearable.’ Sins 
of satisfaction with self, such as led the Saviour to 
look round upon the people ‘with anger, being 
grieved at the hardening of their heart,’ may possibly 
come next. Imagine how enormous a sin must be 
to arouse the anger of Christ, patient and all-loving! 
Then there are sins of failure in the presence of 
duty, sudden outbursts of passion not quickly 
restrained, movements within of resentment or envy, 
down to the little discords that are constantly 
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dropping from us because our hearts are not yet 
perfectly attuned to that of God. Classify them as 
you like, two features they share in common. On 
the human side they all stand in some relation, more 
or less close, to the will. At the same time they are 
related to God, the fountain and centre of all good, 
whose nature they offend, and whose purposes they 
frustrate and hinder. 

Sin, in the current and technical sense of the 
word, is thus something that is related to God. Its 
possibility is shown further by considerations that 
are in part independent of Scripture, by the witness 
of Scripture itself, and by the testimony of universal 
undisguised experience. 

Consider, first of all, that sin must be possible 
to the subjects of a moral world. I do not know 
precisely what theory you hold concerning the 
presence of evil in a world that was made by 
God and is governed and ruled by Him. That 
evil is present, no man who keeps his eyes open can 
doubt. God seems to have chosen the method of 
permitting such evil to exhibit and express itself, 
in order that He might secure the worship of 
a moral race. In the absence of the possibility 
of such evil, assuming.a man not endowed with 
a free will, and therefore not able if he chose to do 
wrong, the study of human nature ceases to be 
ethical, and is degraded at once into a branch of 
the study of zoology, or falls to a still lower level 
and becomes a branch of the study of mechanics, 
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If God invested man with power to choose between 
right and wrong, the possibility of doing wrong 
must be actual; and any explanation that we are 
disposed to give of the existence of evil in the 
world must be in accordance with the recognition 
of that possibility. 

Again, secondly, there are familiar conceptions 
of the unity or solidarity of the race, which seem 
to imply the possibility of sin. This solidarity of 
the race, or its unity, to use a simpler and better 
word, implies that all men are in some sense 
members one of another and related to one another, 
with claims and reciprocal obligation attaching to 
each. Now, the question is—and I think there are 
few more important questions just now—what is 
it that constitutes this solidarity? Some men say 
it exists and was originally formed in complete 
independence of religious influences and considera- 
tions. Banishing these entirely from their view, 
they attempt to show, I think with not much 
success, that all men are related one to another, 
responsible for one another, bound up with 
one another in a common bundle of interests 
and obligations. They proceed to draw up asystem 
of ethics, telling us the measure of our duty to our 
neighbour, and the sanctions that enforce it, anda 
number of other interesting things. I doubt whether 
you can find any adequate foundation for the solidarity 
of the race in the absence of religious considerations 
and influences. What is it that makes us all one, not 
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simply one with one another as Englishmen, as com- 
mon subjects of the King, but one with the members 
of every race and tribe upon the face of the earth? 
Where is the common unity? There is such a unity 
by general confession ; and one wonders what the 
cement is that binds it together, and makes it solid 
and permanent? That question is best answered by 
saying, that God is the Father of all, and every man 
is intrinsically related to the others because all are 
sons of the same universal Father. Or, put it in 
another way,—a way our Lord Himself once 
adopted,—He is the elder brother, so to speak, of the 
race, and all are related one to another because each 
is related to Christ, who is the centre and key of the 
brotherhood. Don’t you remember how He once 
associated Himself with a very mixed group of men, 
hungry men and thirsty men, sick men, and men who 
had been in prison? Our Lord puts Himself in the 
midst of that motley crowd, and says concerning 
little human kindnesses, ‘Inasmuch as ye did them 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye did 
them unto Me.’ That is the brotherhood of our Lord. 
Now, it seems to me that, if that be so, all our duties 
to our neighbour become at once duties to the 
universal Father, duties to the universal Saviour. 
You can never transcend your duty to Christ or to 
God. God in Christ gathers up into Himself our 
duties to the state, our duties to one another, our duties 
to our families, all duties into the unity of one in- 
exhaustible obligation that we owe to Him. Soon 
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the other side Christ said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did them 
not unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
did them not unto Me.’ The man who is unkind 
and harsh to his neighbour not only sins against his 
neighbour, but sins against the Saviour of them both. 
Christ distinctly says so, and the secret of the 
solidarity of the race being found in the Fatherhood 
of the supreme God, or the brotherhood of the 
universal Saviour, all the duties of life become duties 
to Him; and all the sins and offences of life, crimes 
against the state, vices that shock and imperil human 
society, roughness and rudeness to the poor and 
needy, all immediately relate themselves to God 
most High, and to Christ who died for us. 

Beyond the evidence of considerations of this 
kind, that are more or less independent of Scripture, 
there is, thirdly, the clear testimony that Scripture 
itself bears upon the subject. This afternoon and in 
this connexion there is no need to regard Scripture 
as inspired. I do; to me the Bible is a very sacred 
book, and there is nothing in human literature quite 
like it. But take it this afternoon, if you like, simply 
as a record of human experience, of what men felt 
and what men did, in days that are remote and past. 
It is certain we may take it as that without intro- 
ducing any further complication into the matter we 
are examining. So taking it, you can trace all 
through it, from beginning to end, testimony on the 
part of men that their deeds and misdeeds seemed 
to them to be, and were, distinctly related to God. 
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The instances are abundant; but let me refer you to 
a few, and, to begin, a couple in the early part of the 
Old Testament. This is the way, for instance, in 
which the record concerning Noah is prefaced in the 
Book of Genesis: ‘The Lord saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And it repented the Lord that He 
had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at 
His heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom I have created from the face of the ground 
. . . for it repenteth Me that I have made them.’ 
(Gen. vi. 5-7). Whatever else the passage means, 
clearly one idea running through it is that sin is sin 
against God, and that the God who has been 
offended, and whose relations with man have been 
thrown out of gear by the sin, can justly and 
righteously put things right. 

Here, again, is a passage for young men in 
Gen. xxxix. 9. Notice how Joseph felt about his 
temptation. Would that all young men amongst us 
would bring themselves to feel in precisely the same 
way about that temptation! He says, ‘Behold, my 
master knoweth not what is with me in the house, 
and he hath put all that.he hath into my hand; 
there is none greater in this house than I; neither 
hath he kept back anything from me but thee, 
because thou art his wife; how then can I do this 
great wickedness?’ He does not go on and say, 
‘and sin against my master’; that would have been 
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true enough, but only partially true. He gets to the 
very centre and heart of things, and says, ‘how then 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ 
It would be good for us, if we could bring ourselves 
to think in the same way. 

It is much the same all through the period and © 
the writings of the prophets. Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
one after another might be quoted for the purpose ; 
but listen to the way in which Isaiah opens his 
great prophecy: ‘The Lord hath spoken; I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against Me. The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not 
know, My people doth not consider. Ah, sinful 
nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil- 
doers, children that deal corruptly; they have 
forsaken the Lord, they have despised the Holy One 
of Israel.’ Let all the inspiration you like evaporate 
from that passage, take it simply as a human record ; 
and here is a farseeing man recognizing, how all the 
sins of the people and his own sins were not simply 
sins against national duty or destiny, were not 
simply sins which by the operation of natural law 
would bring in their train social misery and national 
misery, but sins against God. God, looking down 
upon us, says, ‘I have nourished and brought up 
children ; and they have treated Me thus.’ 

Similarly in the Psalms. There is one psalm, 
in which possibly this fact receives even more 
distinct expression than it receives anywhere else, 
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Here is a man—I think myself it was David; but 
there is no time to stop and try to prove that this 
afternoon—a sensible man who had wrought a griev- 
ous offence against some neighbour of his, and now 
he is conscious of it. He can see what that offence 
means in all its relations to his neighbour, to him- 
self, to every element of morality and truth and 
purity in human nature; but he can see further than 
that. Up from his spirit surges the confession, 
‘I acknowledge my transgressions; and my sin 
is ever before me. Against Thee, Thee only, have 
I sinned, and done that which is evil in Thy sight.’ 
All the other elements were bad enough; but that 
which crushes and breaks his heart is his conscious- 
ness of sin and offence against God. In the New 
Testament is a corresponding passage in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. A poor fellow is in a far 
country, in all sorts of misery, feeding upon husks 
that the swine did eat. He had been a stupid 
fellow, and had given up all the comforts of home, 
never imagining that such consequences might 
follow. He had done wrong to his brother, wrong 
to his home, and wrong to everybody about him; 
and in the far country he had spent his substance 
in riotous living, simply a centre of sheer mischief, 
harmful to everybody who came within reach of 
him. But what troubles him, when he sees his 
father running to him, is ‘I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight; I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.’ It was the sin against his 
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father that broke him down completely at last, 
and made a decent man of him. 

There is in Scripture one evidence that is even 
more conclusive, and that ought in reason to be 
irresistible. What does the Cross of Christ mean? 
Think of Christ, maltreated, crucified, put to the 
extremest physical pain that living man could bear ; 
and in the midst of it He prays, ‘Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.’ That is to 
say: ‘All this wrong that has been done,’ says our 
Lord, ‘to My frail and tortured body, to justice and 
right, has been sin against Thee; forgive them.’ 
You can find no adequate explanation of the Cross 
other than that. The Cross is the most significant 
thing in all human history ; and in its presence it 
becomes clear enough, bitterly clear, triumphantly 
clear, that man sins against God, and that God is 
ready in His resolute love to forgive the sins of man. 
Pointing to that Cross of His Son, the Father says, 
‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.’ It is a 
revelation of God’s ove not to be exceeded. Paul 
points to that Cross, and says, ‘God commendeth 
His own love to us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’ Every sinner amongst 
us this afternoon may look to it, and say, 

The Lord, in the day 


Of His anger, did lay 
My sins on the Lamb, and He bore them away. 
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The testimony of Scripture is simply unanimous. 
Offences that are ethical, or national, or social, or 
anything else, are sins against God. And God made 
that marvellous provision, the gift of His only-begot- 
ten Son, in order that sinners might be pardoned. 
‘Every sinner amongst us,’ I said. That means 
every one of us, for in our most far-seeing and truth- 
se ing moods every one of us knows that he is a sin- 
ner, Sometimes we can persuade ourselves otherwise. 
There are moods when we can reason the conviction 
out of ourselves, or when we can bring ourselves to 
imagine that the apologies and defences we put forth 
are sufficient ; but an appeal always lies from a man 
in his delusion to the same man in his moments of 
vision. Froude writes that ‘when pleasure has been 
tasted and is gone, and nothing is left of the crime but 
the ruin it has wrought, the Furies take their seats 
upon the midnight pillow. But the meridian of evil 
is for the most part left unvexed’” And the high tide 
of life’s activities may be much the same. Sir Oliver 
Lodge is possibly right in stating that, while a man 
is up and doing, he does not worry much about his 
sins. It would perhaps be better for him if he 
worried a little more. Let us remember in the midst 
of our activities, in the midst of all their influences 
upon reason in diverting it and misleading us, what 
we thought about sin when we stood at our mother’s 
knees and listened to her loving words. There was 
no disposition then to question the possibility of sin- 
ning against God, Or go to the old men, and ask 
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them what they recognize, when they have to look 
into the eyes of death ; and not many of them will 
be inclined to tell you that it is impossible to sin 
against God. A man does not easily let himself be 
deceived at those times. The real fact and the true 
fact is what he wants, what he will have if he can. 
Beyond all this there are moods and times in the life 
of every one, when the consciousness of God and sin 
come home to him; when, for instance, we are 
mourning our dead, and in our sorrow become 
introspective, and have to look at life as it really is. 
Or when some gracious influence of nature or of 
poetry comes upon us, and leads us into fuller 
and freer thought than usual, how all the veils 
with which we tried to hide our real character from 
ourselves disappear, and a man sees the hollowness 
of his pretensions and the vileness of himself. Those 
sins that nobody else knows about, secret in the 
sense that nobody suspects them, some of us know 
that they are those sins exactly that often most 
trouble us. They have done no traceable harm to 
our neighbours, or to the state, or to anybody about 
us; but the secret of the haunting is that they are 
recognized as sins against God, and whenever our 
minds are at leisure the consciousness of that terrible 
fact is apt to crop up. 

That is the fact we have to face: we can sin and 
have sinned against God. Professor Muirhead 
writes in the current number of a technical journal, 
‘There can be no question of the reality and 
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significance in human life of the sense of sin.’ 
Deep down in the heart of every one of us are, or 
have been, distrust of God, disloyalty and rebellion ; 
and this afternoon it will be well for us if we can so 
strengthen and intensify that sense of personal sin 
as not to be able to think about God without the 
appeal, ‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner—that is, to 
me who dare say nothing else about myself in Thy 
presence except that I am a sinner—God, be 
merciful to me, the sinner.’ It is when men get 
down to that point, that conviction takes possession 
of them, that those gracious transactions of the new 
birth follow. God will be merciful. 


Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity joined with power. 


Venture on Him, venture wholly, 
Let no other trust intrude ; 
None but Jesus 
Can do helpless sinners good. 


oe 


FUTURE REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS 


BY 
Rev. J. MOFFAT LOGAN. 


AM comforted this afternoon by the reflection 
that no vessel is expected to go over all the 
sea through which it speeds. If I had to take you 
over all the surface indicated by the subject placed 
against my name you would, I fear, grow weary 
of my company. I would, therefore, say quite 
frankly that for spaciousness the title of my theme 
will leave my treatment of it far behind. 

Let me, then, define the course which I intend 
to steer across these somewhat stormy waters. I do 
not mean to touch, unless implicitly, the matter 
of rewards. I hope to deal, however, very explicitly 
indeed with future punishment. I wish, in short, 
to submit an answer to the question, ‘If a person die 
in mortal sin, will he become the conscious subject 
of eternal woe?’ 

Let me also define the authority to which I shall 
appeal. I shall not appeal to the Bible as a whole. 
Considered as a treasury of texts, the Bible as 
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a whole has been appealed to by all parties with a 
like success, The Bible as a whole declares with no 
uncertain sound that as a whole the Bible is not 
meant to be the standard of appeal. Nor shall 
I appeal to that new trinity—the heart, the reason, 
and the conscience of humanity. I do not know 
where I can find that modern deity. I know some- 
thing of the sayings emanating from the hearts and 
consciences and reasons of particular men, but they 
are so exceeding diverse that they possess no 
arbitrating power. I shall appeal to Christ alone 
upon the question, ‘If a person die in mortal sin, 
will he become ‘the conscious subject of eternal 
woe?’ And upon what ground has any one a greater 
right to speak upon this theme? With whom is 
~the Father’s honour safer than with Christ ? Who 
is there who has loved humanity like Christ? To 
whom has the future been revealed if not to Christ ? 
Is not the Christ the Intellect and Heart and Con- 
science of the race personified? Is not the Christ 
the One before whom prophets and apostles bow? 
Was it not of the Christ that the God of Heaven 
said, ‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye Him?? 
Verily, the man who will not listen to the Christ 
upon a theme like this is.deafened by the thunder 
of his own desires. 

And let me define the mode of exposition to be 
used to-day. I should like to ask you to assume 
that I am fairly well acquainted with the typical 
objections raised to what appears to me to be the 
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truth. I, on my part, would assume that you would 

-sot have me pause at every disputed point in order 
to review and if possible refute each hostile criticism. 
It is obviously best to set before you what I gather 
from the Christ upon the question, ‘If a person die 
in mortal sin, will he become the conscious subject 
of eternal woe?’ leaving you to state your own 
objections by-and-by. 

Having then seen our course, authority, and 
method clearly, let us turn and look at the first of 
the queries raised by our interrogation. What has 
Christ to say to the suggestion that this earth-life 
limits hope for those by whom His gospel is con- 
temned? Does Jesus teach that those who die in 
mortal sin are practically doomed ? 

What Jesus has to say will have the weight that 
it deserves when we remember what the people 
thought about probation in His day. It is ungain- 
sayable, I think, that those of Christ’s contemporaries 
who believed in an after-life at all concluded that its 
fashion would depend upon their actions here, In 
his own way each of them believed that ‘it is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after death 
the judgement.’ Now in the light of that, is it not 
significant that Jesus never said a word which would 
justify any one in hoping that those who abuse their 
present opportunities will have another chance beyond 
the grave? If youanswer that ‘silence upon such a 
theme proves nothing,’ I reply that ‘it makes clear that 
silence is at least most wise.’ But was He silent? 
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Remembering the popular belief, what would His 
hearers be likely to infer when Jesus said ‘ Thou fool ! 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee’? Would 
they not infer that the light of that particular fool 
went out that night? Remembering the popular 
belief, what would His hearers be likely to infer when 
Jesus said ‘If ye believe not that I am He ye shall 
die in your sins’? Would they not infer that to die 
in one’s sins is to be lost beyond recall ? Remember- 
ing the popular belief, what would His hearers be 
likely to infer when Jesus said ‘The rich man died, 
and in hell he lifted up hiseyes’? Would they not 
infer that those who die unworthily go then and there 
to the place prepared for them beneath the burden of 
the wrath of God? 

Now I admit that these three sayings of the Lord 
fall short of a demonstration that the grave is the 
limit of all hope for those who die in mortal sin. But 
I affirm that each of these sayings points to a crisis 
in the history of those of whom the Lord was speak- 
ing, and that the man who declares that even after 
such a crisis hope will shine again ought to be able 
to refer us to a clear ‘Thus saith the Lord” The 
Lord either did or did not believe in a post mortem 
opportunity for those who gamble with their chances 
here. There is confessedly very little evidence in 
favour of the fear that Christ believed that probation 
ends with death. But in favour of the hope that 
Christ believed in chances for the reprobate upon 
the other side there is no evidence at all. The proof, 
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small though it is, goes all in one direction. And it 
is our business to ‘ follow the gleam,’ however faint 
that gleam may be. 

But the second query raised by our interrogation 
is, ‘ Will those who die condemned by God be con- 
scious of the penalty which follows mortal sin?’ Is 
the penalty of mortal sin the loss of conscious 
blessedness, or is it the consciousness that blessed- 
ness is lost? When Christ draws back the curtain 
is it plain that those excluded from God’s house- 
hold will be conscious of their woe ? 

That Christ believed that those who die in mortal 
sin continue to be conscious is suggested by a certain 
word in His great picture of the Judgement Day. 
If you will look at what is wrongly called ‘ The 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats,’ you will see 
clearly that its vividness is due to a succession of 
most telling contrasts. What Christ says fo the 
people on His right hand is the exact opposite of 
what He says to the people on His left. And 
what He says of the people on His left hand 
is exactly the opposite of what He says of the people 
on His right. Now had Jesus only been concerned 
with the artistic side of things He would have carried 
out this method to the close, and the tremendous 
epic would have ended thus: ‘And these shall go 
away into everlasting death, and the righteous into 
life eternal.’ But Jesus knew that while His people 
would scarcely be foolish enough to interpret ever- 
lasting life as though it were no more than everlast- 
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ing consciousness, they would be illogical enough to 
say that everlasting death meant nothing but uncon- 
sciousness for ever, and so, thinking less of art than 
of truth, Christ omitted the words ‘everlasting death’ 
and inserted the words ‘everlasting punishment? in- 
stead. Now even if Christ had said that the wicked 
will be driven into everlasting death it would still 
have lain with certain friends to show that death 
implies unconsciousness. But the fact that Jesus 
says that the wicked shall go away into everlasting 
punishment is surely proof enough that Jesus meant 
that they would continue to be conscious in the 
underworld. How the everlastingly unconscious 
can be punished everlastingly is one of those things 
which I, at least, can never understand. To ordinary 
people it is clear enough that not the least of the 
things which give to punishment its value is the con- 
scious suffering of those on whom the punishment 
descends, 

That Jesus meant us to infer that the wicked will 
be conscious of their doom appears to be implied in 
every reference made by Him to their estate. That 
dread chorus, ‘ There shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth,’ recurs in Christ’s addresses with appalling 
frequency. Does He wish to warn the Jews 
against rejecting their Messiah? ‘Many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness: there shall be 
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wailing and gnashing of teeth.’ Does He explain to 
His disciples the parable of the wheat and the tares ? 
‘The Son of Man shall send forth His angels, and 
they shall gather out of His kingdom all things that 
offend, and them who do iniquity, and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire : there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.’ Does He tell the parabolic 
stories of the net, and the talents, and the guest 
without the wedding garment? The same dread 
chorus ends the tale : ‘There shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Now would not unconscious 
people find it somewhat difficult to fulfil this pro- 
phecy? If Christ had only intended to suggest the 
convulsive shriek of those who are cast into some 
seething vat of flame, it would have been enough for 
Him to say ‘These shall be cast into a furnace of 
fire.’ But the additional words form no mere 
pleonasm. They amount to an intensely vivid way 
of describing souls most conscious of their woe. 
Yea, that Christ intends us to believe that the 
wicked willbe conscious of their dire condition seems 
apparent from the greatest of His parables. In that 
of ‘the servants who forgot to watch,’ the Saviour 
tells us that their leader was appointed his portion 
with the unbeliever, a style of language surely never 
used to indicate unconsciousness! In that of ‘the 
Virgins,’ the five fair fools who clamour at the gate 
are all most tearfully conscious of their woe! And 
in that of ‘the rich man and Lazarus,’ Dives is so 
conscious of his state that he condescended to ask a 
s 
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favour through a man despised. Is it objected that 
my references are mainly to Christ’s parables? But in 
connexion with this theme a parable has special value. 
A speaker’s outlook is more picturesquely seen 
by parables than it could be by either precepts 
or by prophecies. His eschatological beliefs are 
lifted out of the sphere of ambiguity and philo- 
sophical abstraction, and dipped into colours which 
make them clearly visible to all. It would, I think, 
have been psychologically impossible for Christ to 
have painted the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus if He had not believed in the conscious- 
ness of wicked men beyond the tomb. If Christ 
believed that the wicked will become unconscious 
by-and-by, He wrought a good few literary miracles 
to hide that portion of His creed from human eyes. 

But undoubtedly the most important of the 
queries springing from the question now before 
us is, ‘Will those who die in mortal sin be punished 
everlastingly ?? Now what has Christ to say to that? 
Does Jesus teach the never-ending punishment of 
wicked men? 

Let us for a moment meditate on some of Jesus’ 
indirect pronouncements on this theme. Think of 
the great interrogation, ‘What will it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ 
Would it not be somewhat easy to answer this if 
the Larger Hope were true? Unless the gaining of 
the world for time is set against the losing of one’s 
soul for all eternity that poser is divested of its power. 
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. Think of the distressful phrase ‘The door was 
shut.’ John said that the master of the house will 
cry, ‘Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.’ He 
said that those without ‘will seek to enter in and 
will not be able.’ If any one set out to teach the 
everlasting exile of the lost, could he do it better 
than through this thrice-used illustration of the 
bolted door? Think of the words about the ‘great 
gulf fixed’! Christ makes His parabolic Abraham 
declare that across that gulf no soul can go from 
heaven to hell, nor yet from hell to heaven. Unless 
a man can prove from Jesus’ words that that great 
gulf will yet be bridged the Christian must believe 
that it yawns there impassable for ever. Think 
of the startling figure of Gehenna! In all 
the Holy Land there was no more appalling 
spectacle than the Valley of Hinnom in the 
watches of the night. And yet the Master chose 
this vision as His symbol of the future habita- 
tion of the wicked, with this difference, that in 
the dread Gehenna of the soul the flame will never 
be extinguished and the worm will never die. To 
do justice to that figure you must either imagine an 
eternal succession of the doomed passing through 
agony towards either extinction or purification, or 
admit that those who are cast into that awful valley 
once remain a prey for ever to the worm and to the 
flame. Think of the words concerning Judas 
Iscariot! Jesus ‘sat at the supper with a breaking 
heart. He had spoken of the wretch who should 
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betray Him. And between His sighs He said ‘It 
had been good for him that he had not been born.’ 
Now I submit that if Judas ever stands a ransomed 
sinner in the light of God he will have cause to 
magnify his birth-hour through eternity. Is it not 
implied in the written word that ‘he loveth most who 
is forgiven most,’ and is not blessedness dependent 
for its measure on the love which fills our hearts ! 
Judas in heaven would be the happiest sinner there. 
Good for a saved Judas never to have been born! 
Assure me of an eternity of joy and I shall laugh at 
all your temporary hells. As the flames leap up and 
the worms entwine around me I shall say to those 
who mock or pity, ‘I reckon that the sufferings of 
the present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that is to be revealed.’ I have called these 
phrases indirect pronouncements, and such things 
possess a value of their own. It is through inci- 
dental phrases that our deepest thoughts most truly 
shine. It is true that in none of these phrases does 
the Saviour say explicitly that wicked men will never 
see the light again. But surely if Jesus had believed 
in His heart that there is hope for those who die in 
mortal sin such phrases would scarcely have fallen 
from His sacred lips. The vain endeavours made 
to break the force especially of the reference to 
Judas show the import of these phrases taken as 
they stand. 

The impression made by these indirect pronounce- 
ments will be deepened by a study of the word 
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which Christ employed when He exclaimed, ‘ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.” Now I 
venture to suggest that we should put aside at once 
the indolence which whispers that the meaning of 
the term translated everlasting is a question for the 
experts in philology. Are we to depend on the 
experts for our facts and our opinions? That we 
have to depend upon them very largely for our facts 
is true. But ought not the reasoning upon these 
facts to be our own? A man may be a good in- 
vestigator and a bad logician. Scholarship does not 
of necessity imply a monopoly of common-sense. 
We who have dethroned the priest are not going to 
put the scholar in his room. We receive knowledge 
gratefully at second-hand, but we prefer to do our 
speculating for ourselves. What, then, are the facts 
presented to us by the scholars concerning the mean- 
ing of the word translated everlasting in the speech 
of Christ? The first set of facts is that presented to 
us by the lexicographer. He tells us that the word 
translated everlasting is aiwoc, and that the latter 
may mean either lasting or everlasting as the context 
warrants. He also tells us that behind the adjective 
aiwvog there is the substantive aiawy, which is used to 
signifysometimes a brief, sometimes a long but termin- 
able, and sometimes an unlimited array of years. And 
then he tells us that behind the noun ai#y there is 
the root de, which is a Greek synonym for 
any one of our three terms ever, always, and jor aye. 
From what he says we gather that the fundamental 
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meaning in the root word del, in the substantive 
aiwy, and in the adjective aivwe, is that of unlimited 
duration. Of course, in use, these words took upon 
themselves very many lighter shades. But the point 
to notice is that the literary value of these lighter 
shades of meaning is derived entirely from the pro- 
founder meaning known to lie within the primal 
term. Now in connexion with solemn questions one 
would scarcely use such words unless intending to 
utilize their most intense significance. And so we 
are entitled to affirm that when Jesus used the word 
aidvwe, it is very likely indeed that He used it with 
its deepest meaning. 

The second set of facts is that presented to us 
by the students of the Greek Version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and tells us how the noun aiy, the 
most temporal of the three words already noticed, is 
used in the Septuagint. Now we have heard men 
reason thus: ‘The different forms of aio» are 
sometimes applied in the Septuagint to things that are 
merely temporal as well as to things that are properly 
eternal, therefore their application anywhere to the 
future punishment of the wicked is exceedingly 
ambiguous.’ But surely the question ought to be put 
like this: ‘How are the “different forms of aid» 
generally used in the Septuagint ? For it is obvious 
that the general use of the different forms of aiwy 
in the Septuagint will determine their probable use in 
relation to the wicked. Now the fact is that while 
the different forms of aiwy are occasionally used 
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with a merely temporal significance, they are usually 
employed with their properly eternal meaning. When 
set in a row, by an eloquent rhetorician, the com- 
paratively few instances in which the temporal use 
occurs may quite mislead the unsophisticated reader. 
But when placed in comparison with the scores of 
times in which the word occurs with its properly 
eternal meaning, that array seems beggarly indeed. 
The word airy is used in the Septuagint some five 
hundred times, and in by far the great majority of 
cases it has its full and properly eternal value. To 
break the force of the logical application of this to 
the case in hand it has been said that there are 
stronger words than aiey in the Septuagint; that 
these stronger words are used of things admittedly 
eternal, but that they are never used in connexion 
with the future of the wicked. The terms referred 
to are the adverbs ér and éeic¢ rédoc, and that they 
are used in the Septuagint is of course a fact. But 
it is not a fact that they have a stronger word 
behind them in the Hebrew than the word 
translated -aiév, -.Neither is it a fact. that 
they are never used in the Septuagint to 
describe the punishment of wicked men. The facts, 
then, in connexion with the Septuagint are these. 
There is no stronger word in the Hebrew Scriptures 
than the words translated by the different forms 
of aidy. These different forms are in the great 
majority of cases used in relation to matters 
admittedly eternal; and their application to the 
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punishment of wicked men ought to be interpreted 
according to their usual use throughout the volume 
as a whole. But the Septuagint being in common 
use in Jesus’ day, and the Master being of necessity 
impelled to use its words according to their common 
acceptation, it is highly probable that when He 
came to use the word aiwoc He used it with its 
properly eternal meaning. 

The last set of facts is that presented to us by 
New Testament philologists. It is generally sup- 
posed that the term aide is very loosely used in 
the New Testament. But that is quite a fallacy. 
In the first place notice that as a term referring 
to futurity aiéyog is never used at all in the New 
Testament in connexion with admittedly temporal 
things. Seeing therefore that this term is used of 
the future over sixty times, and in every other 
instance deals with things admittedly eternal, am 
I not within the mark in saying that when Christ 
applied it to the future of the wicked He probably 
meant to indicate that their unhappy state would 
never end? In the second place notice that we 
have no higher verbal authority for affirming that 
the happiness of the righteous will be properly 
eternal than we have for saying that the punishment 
of the wicked will never cease to be. If you say 
that the language of the Scripture teaches the 
everlasting happiness of the justified you will also 
have to say that the language of the Scripture 
teaches the everlasting punishment of the con- 
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demned. So far as language can decide this ques- 
tion the everlasting happiness of the righteous and 
the everlasting punishment of the wicked stand or 
fall together. In the third place notice that you 
have no greater authority for the eternal glory 
of the Lord than you have for the eternal doom 
of wicked men. If you say that the Scripture 
teaches the everlasting glory of the Lord you will 
also have to say that the Scripture teaches the ever- 
lasting punishment of wicked men. Again these 
stand or fall together so far as the language of the 
Scripture is concerned. Think of it! As a term 
relating to futurity, aidvoc is used in the New Testa- 
ment of things pertaining to the Lord, of the happi- 
ness of the righteous, of the punishment of the 
wicked and of these alone. Thus, so far as the 
language of the Book can do it, the future glory of 
the Lord, the future happiness of the righteous, and 
the future punishment of the wicked are inseparably 
intertwined. Of course optimistic eschatologists 
have done their best to break this three-fold cord, 
with the usual consequences. Their suggested 
- stronger terms are seen in some cases to be absent 
from the New Testament altogether, in other cases 
to be applied in the New Testament to admittedly 
temporal as well as to properly eternal things, and 
in the remaining cases never to be applied in the 
New Testament to properly eternal things at all. 
And then, hunted from all these vain refuges, our 
critics say that the term translated aiwsoe is nota 
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term of duration at all, and so try to whisk the whole 
subject into a realm wherein the individual fancy 
reigns. We emerge from the mazes of philology 
more convinced than ever of the essence of the 
orthodox position. The strongest word in the Bible, 
so far as duration is concerned, is applied to future 
punishment. The same term is applied to future .- 
punishment that is applied in the Old Testament in 
the great majority of cases to things admittedly 
eternal. And as a term referring to futurity the 
term aiwvwe is only applied in the New Testament 
to the glory of the Lord, the happiness of the 
righteous, and the punishment of the wicked. These 
are the facts, and I think they warrant me in saying 
that it is morally certain that Jesus used the word 
aiwvoe with its properly eternal meaning. 

If anything further were needed to lift this argu- 
ment to the level of a demonstration you would find 
it in the context of the phrase in which the word 
aiwvoc is found. It is found, as you know, in the 
great deliverance which closed Christ’s public minis- 
try, and is a part of the most magnificently awful 
piece of word depiction ever executed by our Lord. 
Now in that supremely solemn moment Jesus Christ 
deliberately applied the same word to the fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels, to the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and to the bliss of the redeemed. 
It is as though He said, ‘You want to know the 
duration of future punishment? Then look up at 
the saints, and down on Satan and his host, and you 
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will understand. So long as these enjoy God’s 
presence and so long as those endure God’s wrath, 
so long will the outcasts of your race be kept in 
growing gloom.’ Do you know of any modern who 
dares to invite the laughter of the world by saying 
that the devil and his angels will be saved? Do you 
know of any modern who dares to invite the indig- 
nation of the Church by suggesting that one here 
and there of the redeemed may fall from Paradise ? 
And do you know of any modern who can justify 
his faith in a perpetual condemnation of the Adver- 
sary and in the perpetual safety of the Lord’s elect 
while making good his gospel that the lost will yet 
emerge from their dark house of woe? Jesus has 
not only placed this article of prophecy between 
these sentinels, but He has uttered words which 
make all peradventures utterly presumptuous. The 
words of which I think are these: ‘Depart from 
Me, ye cursed !’ That is to be said, remember, by the 
One who, until then, will cry ‘Come unto Me, and 
I will give you rest!’ That is to be said, remember, 
by the Christ to men and women on behalf of 
whom He shed His blood! And that is to be said, 
remember, by the Son of the All-pitiful to people 
who are looking up into His face and calling Him 
their Lord! He calls them ‘Cursed’! He says to 
them ‘ Depart from Me !’ He drives them forth to 
herd with demons in the inextinguishable flame ! 
The more one feels the impact of that awful phrase, 
‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
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prepared for the devil and his angels,’ the more 
clearly does he see this legend written over the 
Hadean gate, ‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.’ 

Unless I have spoken vainly, this reply to the 
interrogation ‘If a person die in mortal sin, will he 
become the conscious subject of eternal woe?’ will 
make you ask, ‘ What is this mortal sin that dying in 
it should draw after it so grim a train ?’ 

To die in mortal sin is not, you may be sure, to 
die in infancy. Christ has cast His aegis over 
universal childhood. So long as the words remain, 
‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ so long will it 
be true that little children when they leave this earth 
return to Him and His from whom they came. 

To die in mortal sin is not to die among the 
unbaptized. The doctrine known as ‘baptismal re- 
generation’ is essentially profane. It libels the 
character of God, invests religion with the garments 
of the farcical, and changes priests into magicians. 
The repentant robber left this world unbaptized, 
and yet he entered Paradise before the setting of 
that sun which saw him coming to the Lord. 

To die in mortal sin is not to die in guiltless 
ignorance of gospel truth. The fate of the heathen 
is one of those convenient fish which the Adversary 
draws across the young inquirer’s path. No one 
who has never heard the gospel passes from the 
realm of hope. As surely as Jesus said, ‘ I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me,’ 
so surely will each man become acquainted with the 
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Crucified. The danger of the heathen is not that he 
will never hear the gospel. The danger of the heathen 
is that when he hears the gospel there will be but 
little in him left to which the gospel can appeal. The 
Light may fall at last upon an eye made lifeless by 
the power of sin. 

To die in mortal sin is not to die convicted of 
iniquity. The cry so often raised, ‘It is unfair to 
punish any one for ever for the sins of Time !’ is due 
entirely to a faulty apprehension of the gospel plan. 
If by the sins of Time you mean transgression of 
the moral law, you ought to know that these will 
never drive a man into the hopeless gloom. The 
Lamb of God has taken away the sin of the world, 
and has laid another basis for God’s dealings with 
the sons of men. As no man will be saved because 
of his virtue, so no man will be lost because of 
his vice. The vices of the lost will doubtless make 
their hell more awful, and the virtues of the saved 
will doubtless make their heaven more bright. But 
the saved are welcomed into heaven and the lost 
are banished into hell for reasons with which vice 
and virtue have but secondary things to do. 

To die in mortal sin is not to die a disbeliever in 
dogmatic creeds. A man may be saved although he 
has not seen his way to say ‘Amen’ to any of 
the ipse dixits of the Church of Rome. A man 
may be saved although he cannot conscientiously 
subscribe to the well-known Articles of the Es- 
tablishment. And a man may be saved although 
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unable to endorse the findings of the freest of the 
Nonconformist sects. His very inability may be 
the outcome of the fact that, being saved, he cannot 
see in these great creeds a true interpretation of the 
things by which his inner life is glorified. There 
is not anything in Scripture to support the narrow 
views against which these five negatives are aimed. 

But it may be you will call my answer narrow 
when I put it thus: ‘To die in mortal sin is to die 
in a state of voluntary unbelief in Jesus Christ 
our Lord’? Yet, have I not the letterand the spirit 
of the Gospels at my back when I thus speak? Was 
it not the Nazarene Himself who said, ‘When 
the Holy Spirit is come, He will convict the world 
of sin because they believed not on Me,’ ‘He that 
believeth not on Me is condemned already,’ ‘If 
ye believe not that I am He ye shall die 
in your sins’? The sin that closes heaven’s 
gates is voluntary unbelief in heaven's King. 
But let it be understood that the unbelief thus 
pilloried is not composed of mental doubts con- 
cerning Christ considered as the centre of a system 
of theology! The attitude of unbelief as set before 
us in the Scriptures is essentially a moral attitude. 
It is the turning away of men, because of what they 
are, from Jesus Christ, because of what He is, It 
was to bring to light ‘the evil heart of unbelief’ that 
that strange emphasis was laid on Jesu’s name! 
We know from the analogy of Scripture that the 
letters in one’s name are the essentials of one’s 
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character. Thus Jehovah to Moses: ‘I will make 
all my goodness pass before thee, and shall proclaim 
to thee the mame of the Lord.’ Thus Jesus to His 
Father: ‘I have manifested Thy name unto the 
men whom Thou gavest Me out of the world.’ And 
thus the Ascended One of him that overcometh : 
‘I will give unto him a white stone, and in the stone 
a new name.’ We never read in Scripture that 
appeal shall be made to Jesu’s wisdom or glory or 
power, but we do read that ‘Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.’ It was 
not by accident that Peter cleared the basis of our 
hope from all accretions thus : ‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.’ And Jesus Himself explained to 
Nicodemus that the only reason why an unbeliever 
is condemned is simply because he hath not believed 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
That final phrase contains the whole philosophy of 
condemnation. Jesu’s mame is the sum of His dis- 
positional qualities, the revelation of His character, 
the unveiling of Hisheart. And to strike an attitude 
of unbelief toward these is verily to earn the con- 
demnation of all righteous men. It would not be 
difficult to magnify the goodness and the wisdom of 
the Father in making unbelief in Jesu’s name the 
only condition of exclusion from His love. In all 
the realms of belief there is nothing easier than 
faith in Jesu’s character. We may have difficulty 
as to Jesu’s mission, as to His relation to the 
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Father, as to many of the things which have been 
said concerning Him. But to believe in Christ 
Himself with all our hearts, how easy that is when 
we read the story of His peerless life! And when 
we have believed in Jesu’s character with all our 
hearts, how easy it is to believe in everything else 
concerning Him with all our other powers! The 
very miracles themselves become the natural regalia 
of such a lustrous character! And as for the In- 
carnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, these are 
like golden keys unlocking to us the mysteries 
presented by the whence and whither of this perfect 
soul. And when we have thus believed in Jesu’s 
practical divinity, how easy it is to realize that God 
islove! The river of life cannot rise higher than its 
source. Sesus must be one at least of the Eternal 
Father’s Christian names. Salvation verily is har- 
mony with God through faith. The initial step to 
harmony with God is heart-belief in Jesu’s character, 
His dispositional qualities, His name. He who 
takes this step will take the rest in time. But he 
who takes it not will never and can never rise into 
the light of heaven, It is because the unbeliever 
turns away from Jesu’s name with indifference, from 
His dispositional qualities with scorn, from His 
character with hate, that he self-brands himself a 
child of hell. 

A child of hell! Ought such a word as hell to 
fall from modern lips upon the modern ear ? Surely 
it represents a nightmare rather than a prophecy ? 
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But what if unbelieving men exist for ever, and their 
unbelieving hearts remain unchanged? Will not 
such men surround themselves with hells enough 
wherever they may be? Was not the Valley of 
Gehenna once the garden of a king? Sin, not God, 
is hell’s creator, and it needs no other force than that 
to make a Tartarus of Paradise. Let Death be slain 
and Grace withdrawn, and you will have (to judge by 
all analogies) within a thousand years a glaring 
world of woe compared with which the poet Dante’s 
vision will appear a sweet Elysian field. DoI delight 
to utter words like these? Far rather would I utter 
thrilling words of hope and paint fair pictures of a 
heaven encircling all. But words of mine and hopes of 
yours will neither make nor dissipate realities. Itis the 
plan of our arch-enemy to turn our eyes away from the 
abyss because he knows that one long look will 
either overthrow the reason or redeem the soul. 
One would realize, then, that he must either go insane 
with fear or else get saved by Jesus Christ. It was 
because the Apostle caught a glimpse of the abyss 
that he exclaimed ‘ Knowing the terror of the Lord 
we persuade men.’ It was because the Baptist 
caught a glimpse of the abyss that he awakened Judah 
with the cry, ‘ Flee from the wrath to come.’ And 
it was because the Son of the Eternal caught a 
glimpse of the abyss that He descended from His 
blessedness to suffer so that He might save our 
fellows from so great a doom. A veil has been 
woven between humanity and that abyss, and men of 
T 
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talent have been tempted to depict upon that veil 
alluring visions of a future that will vanish at the 
Angel’s trump. ‘Things are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why then should we wish ourselves to be deceived ?’ 


‘SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT, 
ITS PLACE IN CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES’ 


BY 
Rev, J. SCOTT LIDGETT, M.A. 


HAT efforts should be made to restate the 

meaning and to overhaul the evidences of 

the Christian religion, in the light of modern thought, 

isa matter not for regret but for sincere congratu- 
lation. 

The task of mind is to ascertain completely the 
nature of facts, accurately to describe them and to 
discover the relation in which they stand to one 
another throughout the vast system which we call 
the Universe. 

As long, therefore, as improvement takes place 
in direct observation or in the deductions made from 
it, as long as we continue to advance in our grasp 
of the relations of all elements of life and truth to 
one another in the great whole, so long restatements 
of fact and proof will be necessary, alike in respect 
of Nature, of Man, of God, To reach a final state- 
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ment as to any of these would mean either that the 
sources of human knowledge were exhausted, or 
that human faculties had ceased to grow. 

We realize that this must be the case in such 
sciences as astronomy. The great names of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Newton and Laplace 
all suggest not merely the discovery of facts unknown 
before, but revolutions of the most far-reaching kind 
in our conceptions of the relations in which the 
various facts stand to one another. The same is 
true of the physical speculations which are now 
taking place as the result of the discovery of Radio- 
activity. 

Still more must this be the case where the facts 
are themselves at present incomplete. So long as 
the fact has not reached the final goal of its develop- 
ment the description and explanation of it must be 
subject to revision. This may be true in certain 
departments of biological inquiry; it is certainly 
true in regard to the science of Man, of his ideal 
and aesthetic pursuits, and of the political institutions 
which he creates. 

The necessity of such restatements does not 
discredit the reality of the facts themselves, nor 
disparage in any just semse the power of human 
thought working upon the increasing experiences 
of human life. On the contrary, the process brings 
out the power of thought to advance with growing 
experience in the endeavour .o do justice to the 
facts. : 
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And the same principle holds above all of Chris- 
tian theology. Christ is at work in the world, trans- 
forming it by the influence of His Spirit and of 
His Truth, Every step in the advance will cast 
fresh light upon the meaning of Christianity, and 
upon its relation to the whole range of facts which 
make up the sum total of human experience. It 
is therefore a sign of life and vigour, and not of 
decay, that Christianity should feel the need and 
show the power to present to the world a new 
philosophy of its own meaning, and of its relation 
to the constitution and history of the world. 

That it should do this often under the stress of 
criticism and opposition is not remarkable. It is 
only one example of what takes place in every 
other department of human interest. Restatements 
in the world of thought, readjustments in the world 
of practice, only take place when the old is criticized 
as outworn. 

In the case of the Christian religion there is 
an additional ground for congratulation in all this. 
The current systems of Christian doctrine and of 
Christian defence are largely derived from a non- 
Christian source. The rediscovery of Aristotle in 
the Middie Ages led Thomas Aquinas, the most 
influential of the schoolmen, to adopt his philosophy 
as the means of explaining and proving the Christian 
religion. In this way he created a great system of 
doctrine which in its main outlines has been accepted 
down to recent times, not only by Roman Catholics, 
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but by the theologians and evidence writers of all 
Christian churches alike. 5 

Now just as Francis Bacon rid natural science of 
the tyranny of misunderstood and misapplied Aristo- 
telian principles and methods, so modern Christian 
thinkers have to rid Christian doctrine from similar 
mischief arising from the same cause. 

And this for two reasons. In: the first place the 
Christianized form of Aristotle’s philosophy is insuffi- 
cient to express modern consciousness and to cover 
the results of modern thought and discovery. 

But what is still more important, in the second 
place, neither Aristotle nor the Christian thinkers who 
found their teachings on his philosophy can do 
anything like justice to the commanding facts of 
Christian experience. It did not exist in Aristotle’s 
time, it was at a low ebb in the Middle Ages, and its 
full bearing in interpreting the world is only now 
becoming apparent. 

The primary facts of Christianity are facts of 
spiritual experience. It is by virtue of these that 
believers hold fast to it; these supply to them the 
light which makes the universe rational, the power 
by which they are enabled to reach after and attain 
the highest ends of humap life. 

By these facts Christianity must be justified or be 
condemned. In the power, or otherwise, of these 
facts to give reason to the world and direction to life 
must their truth be sought. That these experiences 
are facts in the immediate sense of the word all will 
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admit. They are states of mind which prevail not 
only in life, with all its changes, but in death. The 
great question is, Are these facts a revelation of 
the source, the meaning and the end of the 
universe? In other words, what is meant by 
Spiritual Discernment, as the term is or should 
be used by Christians, and what is its bearing upon 
the truth of Christianity ? 

In the first place let us say clearly what Spiritual 
Discernment does not mean. It does not mean 
primarily the acceptance of certain abstract proposi- 
tions about God or the world. Still less does it 
mean that a Christian ‘has other means of under- 
standing besides his reason.’ 

It means the apprehension and acceptance by 
the Christian of certain relations as real, and the 
finding in these relations that which his reason tells 
him is and must be the meaning of the world. 

Let me endeavour to explain this by showing 
what Spiritual Discernment does for a Christian, and 
how he can justify the conclusions which he bases 
upon it. 

In the first place the Christian hears and accepts 
tidings about God which claim to be a Revelation. 
He is taught to pray from his childhood, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven.’ As he grows up and 
begins to inquire he finds that this prayer was 
not manufactured for him in an ecclesiastical or 
theological laboratory. It was given in and through 
the life-experience of Christ. Christ based all His 
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life upon the consciousness of being God’s Son. 
In that consciousness He found the motives, the 
principles, the support, the satisfaction and the 
message of His life. The whole object of His 
teaching, work, and influence was to cause His 
followers to enter into and share this great experience 
of God as the Father and of themselves as His sons, 
called to live in fellowship of heart and life with His 
purposes and His love. 

The inquirer finds that these followers did come 
to enter into and share this experience of God. It 
brought them a new sense of reconciliation with 
God and of fellowship with Him. It transformed 
their characters, lifting them to an altogether higher 
plane of thought and conduct. 

In particular, the greatest writings of the New 
Testament contain accounts given by St. Paul of 
how he had fought against this gospel until in the 
end it had conquered him; how when he sur- 
rendered to it he found the spiritual satisfaction, the 
moral power, the rational explanation of the world, 
which hitherto he had sought in vain. Of that new 
life Paul became a herald, offering to all men the 
blessings in which he himself rejoiced, and urging 
all to accept them. Many did so accept and did 
themselves enter into the experience which St. Paul 
had described. They did not discern an abstract 
truth, but accepted what was to them a real, 
vitalizing, saving and satisfying relationship. 

On examining this further our inquirer finds that 
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this great religious creation and experience, while in 
a sense new, springs of and completes a wonderful 
spiritual growth, which made up the whole result of 
the life and history of the Hebrew race. At every 
point their religious life connects itself with, yet 
distinguishes itself from, inferior religions elsewhere. 
It advances by these ordered processes which are a 
mark of life, till it reaches its culmination in 
Christianity. Then in its culmination, it overflows 
to the whole world, becoming more influential and 
far-extending than either Greek culture or Roman 
civilization, the only other products of ancient life 
with which it can be compared. Here is something 
rooted in human life, growing with its growth, 
overleaping differences of race, class, and age, 
establishing itself notwithstanding all shortcomings, 
as life and truth for mankind. 

Under mysterious but mighty influences acting 
upon him, alike through his intellect, his affections, 
and his will, the inquirer comes to a conviction that 
the message of God is true, and that the relationship 
of Fatherhood and Sonship is real. The details must 
be omitted for the sake of brevity and clearness. He 
believes. He commits himself to it in exactly the 
same way that he has committed himself to the 
relationship of sonship in his home. 

That moment a new satisfaction comes to him ; 
a new power fills his inmost personality. His inmost 
yearnings are satisfied; new energies are set free 
within him. The mystery of his life is explained ; 
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its meaning is made clear. Salvation, Satisfaction, 
Peace, Liberty, Power: these are the words by 
which he describes his new experience in its 
different aspects. The gift which comes to him, 
not as the result of abstract belief, but of a self- 
surrendering trust that enters into the new relationship 
through Christ, is for him the all-convincing proof 
that the relationship is true. For the first time he 
lives, breathes, stretches himself to the full. It were 
easier to convince a man who feels the exhilaration 
of the Atlantic breeze that he is breathing carbonic 
acid than to persuade the man who apprehends his 
sonship in the family of the all-loving God that 
what gives satisfaction to every need of his reason, 
his heart, and his will is an empty and mischievous 
superstition. 

For himself, then, the Christian finds ample proof 
that what he discerns is the truth in the effect which 
it produces upon every power of his being and the 
whole prospect of his life. But how is the Christian 
to commend the truth of what he discerns and 
believes to others who challenge it? It must be by 
reasoning and persuasion. This is the only way in 
which common discussion and approximation is 
possible. Moreover a judgement of reason is essen- 
tially involved in the belief of the Christian. To 
brandish Spiritual Discernment as though it were a 
faculty apart from and independent of reason is 
unfair to others, untrue to psychology, and dis- 
paraging to the Christian religion. At the same 
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time he cannot argue or persuade in vacuo. He 
cannot even in consideration of an unbeliever ignore 
the experience upon which his whole case must rest. 
The experience is there. If it had not been no 
amount of speculation or search could have estab- 
lished the conclusions which rest upon it. It is 
impossible to conduct an abstract argument about 
radium if the fact of its existence is to be ignored. 
It would be still more impossible to conduct a dis- 
cussion as to the theory and art of music with one 
who refused to experiment with any given sounds. 
Still more would it be impossible to carry on a 
discussion as to the meaning and management of 
home, with one who demanded that the experience 
of love should be left out of account. 

What must be done by him who would make 
good the results of Spiritual Discernment is to make 
the facts of his relationship to God speak for them- 
selves. Describing what his experience is, he must 
show its connexion with and its bearing upon all 
the other facts and relations of human life. He 
must demonstrate the truth of his experience of 
sonship to ‘our Father in Heaven’ by showing it 
to be the necessary completion, justification, and 
harmonizer of all the determining factors of human 
life. 

Let us see, so far as time allows, on what lines 
this can be done. 

1. The starting point, as we have seen, is a fact 
of personal experience. But that fact of experience 
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is a verification of the teaching of the New 
Testament. To take only one case as an example. 
St. Paul has told us how he found Christ and what 
resulted from his surrender to Christ. Confining 
ourselves to a few of his statements, he received 
‘the Spirit of adoption’ crying ‘Abba, Father.’ He 
came to possess illumination, joy, liberty, and the 
like. These become my experience as I believe in 
Christ. The results of my new attitude so entirely 
reproduce the consciousness of St. Paul that what 
was a strange world to me, or a mass of unintelligible 
words, becomes lit up by my own realization of 
it. Henceforth these hitherto strange words become 
realities to me; nay, the supreme realities of my life. 

2. In the second place this faith introduces to 
a fellowship. All who share it have entered into 
the same experience. Multitudes have done so 
throughout past ages and have described the result 
upon their lives. Multitudes are enjoying it at the 
present time, and the number increases day by day. 
All these have found a boundless satisfaction in 
Christ and in that relationship to God as Father into 
which He has brought them. And according to 
their own testimony and to that of their ac- 
quaintances this experience has been a_ potent 
remedy for all the evils of their life. The entrance 
of it has brought new moral power, overcoming 
what they have felt to be the sinfulness of their 
hearts, It has brought comfort to them in sorrow, 
peace in suffering, strength in weakness, courage 
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in danger, life in death. It has at once awakened 
the deepest longings and been the growing earnest 
of their perfect satisfaction. And the completer the 
belief the fuller the satisfaction. 

To refuse to hear and weigh such testimony so 
often repeated is as foolish as for a man who has no 
ear for music to ridicule Handel and Beethoven; or 
for a colour-blind man to pronounce the artist’s 
efforts to reproduce the colouring of a landscape 
an insane delusion. 

3. Further, this experience of sonship appears 
to give complete expression to that which the spirit 
of man has manifested itself as being, through its 
history, its philosophy, its poetry, and its ideal 
pursuits. When men question their self-conscious- 
ness, in reflection, they find within themselves a 
strange but living combination of seeming opposites. 
They are one with the universe, a part of it. Yet 
they distinguish themselves from it, and know it 
only as it enters into and is subject to the conditions 
of their consciousness. They are at once superior 
and in subjection toit. They have the mysterious 
secret of personality which refuses to be explained 
away, yet their very consciousness of personality is 
the consciousness of finitude emerging from and 
resting upon the infinite. Their life is conditioned, 
in many respects, by physical necessity. Yet it 
breaks its bounds at every point. Through its 
poetry, art, and music it creates an ideal world in 
which it satisfies desires which have no apparent 
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connexion with physical. wellbeing. Nay, the 
noblest men seek to live in conformity rather with 
the ideal than with the material, and have found a 
holy joy in sacrificing the material in order more 
fully to realize this ideal. Naturalistic thinkers have 
been put to extreme shifts to explain these plain 
facts; they have represented the effectiveness of 
consciousness to be an illusion, though it is the one 
thing of which we have immediate assurance. They 
have even tried to find a selfish basis of absolute 
unselfishness, a life-preserving instinct in the heroic 
sacrifice of life. Or they have turned round in 
their despair of an explanation and pronounced the 
aspiration of the saint and the self-devotion of the 
hero a sublime but irrational delusion. Yet all these 
things fall into their place and are explained as part 
of a rational whole directly I realize that I am a son 
of God, the supreme spiritual reality who transcends 
yet unites nature and man. ThenI understand how 
it is that I, as dependent reason, seek a superior and 
encompassing reason everywhere, how it is that as 
I realize morality in my character and conduct, I 
become growingly conscious of responsibility for 
even my inmost thoughts, not to man, but to the 
Father who made me that my life may conform to 
His own, and how it is that the finite love in my 
heart seeks the infinite, and in finding it becomes 
infinite itself. 

4. Further, it appears that human life is only 
possible so far as for its various objects the filial 
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spirit prevails. The essential of that spirit is trust, 
and that trust includes and unites the two elements 
of submission and mastery. The mere act of walking 
involves trust, and has these two elements bound up 
with it. We trust that the visual appearance of our 
surroundings indicates solid ground, and that there 
is power within us—muscular and nervous—to obey 
the decision of our will. Sometimes that trust fails, 
and without any apparent disease men immediately 
become helpless, and are subject to treatment which, 
however administered, partakes of the nature of 
faith-healing. To restore trust is the condition of 
healing. The same mental attitude is essential to the 
scientific discoverer. He may pursue his inquiries 
or arrange his experiments time after time in ways 
that lead to no result. But he persists. He will not 
take ‘No’ for an answer. At length he or others who 
have learned from his efforts ask the question which 
secures the answer and prepares the way by which 
still further advance is secured. How is it that men 
thus feel that they ‘are baffled to fight better’? The 
answer is because they trust in the reasonableness of 
the universe, in its power to speak to them through 
its system of laws. Because, also, they trust in the 
power of their own faculties, properly disciplined, to 
reach sound conclusions in a world to which they 
are akin. If that trust fails, as it sometimes has 
failed, scepticism and indifference are the result. 
The same instructive trust is present in the man who 
subdues any province of nature till it ministers to the 
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practical needs of mankind. Above all is it true of 
the great reformers who are inspired in the task they 
set themselves by the ‘enthusiasm of humanity.’ 
Such men practically trust to and experiment on the 
infinity of love. The love within them points the 
way, goes forth to kindle a like fire in other hearts, 
and depends for its assurance upon a tacit conviction 
that the universe is on its side. Once let that 
assurance fail and their right arm falls helpless in 
despair. They become the embittered critics of an 
order which they are powerless to amend. 

Thus, throughout the whole range of life, there 
is nothing so fatal as the failure of trust. With 
every step on the road to degeneracy, fear growingly 
supplants faith. ‘According to your faith be it done 
unto you’ is a word of Christ which resounds 
throughout the whole of life. 

But trust must find its resting-place in the trust- 
worthy. And the revelation that God is Father, the 
sense that men are His sons, upon which Spiritual 
Discernment fastens, simply supplies the basis which 
completes, explains, and justifies the attitude 
without which human life is impossible and by the 
degree of which its progress is measured. 

5. Moreover, this test can be applied to the 
various religions of the world. In so far as they 
diverge from or fall short of the perfectly Fatherly- 
filial of Christianity, so far do they fail as a religion 
of mankind. And their failure consists in the fact 
that they war against human nature itself and divide 
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it in twain. For example, those who reject 
Christianity will, in most cases, endeavour to pit 
Buddhism against it, as a creation of equal or even 
superior beauty and worth. They point to the gentle 
and gracious figure of its author ; to the benevolence, 
humanity, and unworldliness of its ideals. But 
Buddhism in its essential features was, owing to 
unhappy conditions, a revolt against personality, 
both human and divine. Its desired goal is the 
pure nothingness in which all desire and effort have 
simultaneously ceased. But this is to make the end 
of life the exact contradiction of all that it has come 
to be, and of the process by which it has been 
made. It has been by becoming a self that man’s 
advance has been effected. To say that his salva- 
tion consists in ceasing to be a self is to set up an 
inner contradiction within the spirit of man himself 
and to pronounce the whole course of evolution to 
be fundamentally wrong. 

And passing from that objection, Buddhism has 
only become a religion of the multitude by exalting 
the personality of the Lord Buddha practically to 
the throne of fatherly divinity, made vacant when 
conscious and loving personality has been denied 
to the supreme Principle of the Universe. Thus 
the whole substance of Buddhism, both the evil 
of its divergence from the content of Christianity 
and the way in which it seeks to remedy the 
deficiency, confirms the testimony of Christian 
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6. Further, to surrender the position occupied 
by Christian discernment is to leave the universe, 
and especially the position of spiritual life in it, 
unexplained. It is clear that all other attempts 
to explain the Whence and Wherefore of the world 
rest upon more or less similar philosophical founda- 
tions to those involved in Christianity. And not one 
of them can be compared with Christianity in 
respect of spiritual satisfaction, ethical ideals, in- 
spiring power and adaptation to the needs of all 
sorts and conditions of men. It is the aim of good 
men who for one reason or another cannot accept 
Christianity as a divine revelation of the meaning of 
the universe, to retain as much of it as possible, 
both as spiritual poetry and as ethical guidance. 
We are therefore shut up to the alternative, either 
the explanation of the universe as given in Chris- 
tianity is true, or else there is none. This conclusion 
is frankly accepted by modern agnosticism. World- 
explanation is impossible because we cannot get 
beyond the shadow of our own powers to see things 
as they are in themselves irrespective of us. Hence 
philosophy must rail off the finite from the infinite, 
and provide what is left of Christianity with a 
merely scientific or ¢motional foundation. Its 
affirmation of God must be held in suspense, and 
a new basis found for it in ‘Cosmic Emotion,’ 
‘Morality touched with emotion,’ or the ‘Enthusiasm 
of Humanity.’ Here it is not merely the abstract 
explanation of Christianity that is assailed, but the 
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characteristic experience of the Christian conscious- 
ness that we are lifted up above the Cosmos and 
above humanity into fellowship with God, and that 
that fellowship alone supplies us with power to fill 
our place in the Cosmos and to discharge our duties 
to our fellow men. 

7. But when we have rejected the credentials of 
Spiritual Discernment, and with them the theological 
testimony they bore, are we in any better case ? 

The competency of the reason is denied. The 
witness of man’s yearning after the infinite is 
rejected. And this, when all circumlocution has 
been abandoned, just because they are ours. But 
our senses and our understanding labour under 
exactly the same disqualification. We can no more 
get out of ourselves to perceive nature than we can 
get out of ourselves to apprehend the reality of God. 
Consistent thought recognizes that we are quite as 
anthropomorphic when we speak of Force, Energy, 
Cause, and the like as when we speak of God. And 
more artificial, for our conceptions of Force, Energy, 
and Cause are taken from certain powers in our- 
selves, which are severed in thought from the per- 
sonality that. exercises them. A Divine Person as 
Force, Energy, Cause, is at least a consistent whole ; 
whereas Force, Energy, and Cause without the 
person while fashioned on human analogy, violate 
that analogy at its most essential point. 

8. Finally, to deny the possibility of such spiritual 
discernment is not only to deny validity to theology 
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but to refuse satisfaction to a permanent spiritual 
need, We have had recently a striking example 
of this. At the outset of his work Herbert Spencer 
imagined that he had found a solution. The place 
of religion was to be secured, its object being the 
worship with suitable emotion of the ‘Inscrutable 
Power manifested to us through all phenomena.’ 
‘A permanent peace,’ he says in his First Principles, 
‘will be reached when science becomes fully con- 
vinced that its explanations are proximate and 
relative ; while religion becomes fully convinced that 
the mystery it contemplates is ultimate and absolute. 
With that understanding the philosopher went on 
his way, and having fenced off the unknowable 
explained the knowable throughout the remainder 
of his Synthetic Philosophy, But to establish a per- 
manent peace on such a basis means to alter human 
nature itself. And this fact Herbert Spencer him- 
self at last found out. Hence the last pathetic 
confession of his Autobiography. ‘Largely, however, 
if not chiefly,’ he says, ‘this change of feeling 
towards religious creeds and their sustaining institu- 
tions has resulted from a deepening conviction that 
the sphere occupied by them can never become 
an unfilled sphere, but that there must continue 
to arise afresh the great questions concerning our- 
selves and surrounding things, and that, if not 
positive answers, must ever remain. Thus religious 
creeds, which in one way or other occupy the sphere 
that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and 
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fails, and fails the more the more it seeks, I have 
come to regard with a sympathy based on com- 
munity of need; feeling that dissent from them 
results from inability to accept the solutions offered, 
joined with the wish that solutions could be found.’ 
Can it be that the universe suggests and presses 
upon us a question to which no answer is forth- 
coming? That the height of reason goes with the 
extreme of dissatisfaction? Is it not more likely that 
when the heart surrenders to the infinity of love, 
the reason will find in it the interpretation of the 
world ? 

The Christian consciousness stands for the 
apprehension of a relationship, which answers the 
question of the reason, satisfies the needs of the 
heart, and indefinitely raises the moral stature of 
character and life. To reject its experiences and 
conclusions is to remain unsatisfied, according to the 
testimony of Herbert Spencer, who made the most 
resolute endeavour to dispense with its positive 
content, and whose disposition was not of the type 
to suggest any urgency of religious aspiration. 
Rather his autobiography shows him to have been, 
if a laborious, a somewhat self-centred person, never 
carried away by deep affections ; but critical of their 
results in others, and able coldly to dissect whatever 
of them was present in his own heart. Yet sucha 
man confesses that to reject the Christian answer is 
to go without satisfaction. Is it not more rational 
to conclude that satisfaction of the highest and 
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most haunting need is a mark of truth? And this 
the more when the Christian consciousness, as has 
been seen, completes life in a consistent whole and 
perfectly embodies all that which other religions 
have sought, 

And now let us goastep further. This satisfying 
consciousness has come into being and been pre- 
served within this natural universe. Whatever may 
be the history of its origin or the theory of its source 
it is here. Judged by its nature, prevalence and 
results, it is the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
history of the world. It is clearly not artificial. It 
cannot be severed from the general texture of life. It 
has gone to form the character even of those who 
endeavour to free themselves from it. With all our 
faithlessness it is the most powerful factor in the 
life of to-day. As the most remarkable and persis- 
tent product of conscious life upon this planet it 
certainly cannot be dismissed from serious concern, 
It will not let itself be so dismissed. Again and 
again, its wonderful revival has silenced the fears of 
its friends and the boastings ofitsfoes. For example, 
just as Bishop Butler sadly stated in the introduction 
to his Analogy that it had come to be taken for 
granted by most people that Christianity was not 
true, the great Methodist and Evangelical Revival 
swept dogmatic unbelief from its place. What, then, 
does this Christian consciousness, so satisfying and 
inspiring to its possessors, claim to be? The revela- 
tion of the Divine Source of the Universe to His 
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self-conscious creatures. Is not this claim, when 
viewed in the light of the effects wrought by Christian 
faith, prima facie entitled to be received as true? 
The spirit of man cannot treat the natural world of 
finite existence as a self-explaining whole. The finite 
is throughout a determination of the Infinite and is 
dependent on its source. But at one point, namely 
in men, the finite becomes self-conscious. That 
self-consciousness is endowed with reason, possesses 
will and a sense of responsibility for its use, and is 
possessed by an infinite longing to know and have 
fellowship with its source. Human individuality, 
however we may emphasize it, cannot mean separa- 
tion from the Immanent Fount of all being, life, and 
thought. Surely that Fount cannot be inferior to its 
spray. Is it not reasonable to believe that it is per- 
sonal, though free from the limitations of finite 
personalities? If so, must not the Divine Self 
realize perfectly in Himself all that which finite 
beings in their progress are striving to become? 
And if this all-perfect Being is present to the 
whole creation, is it not more than probable that 
He should reveal Himself in and to that part of 
the creation which, by attaining to self-conscious- 
ness, has both the power and the need to know 
Him? Those of whom these questions are asked may 
refuse to answer them on the ground that they are 
a priori. But this is not the way in which a Christian 
can regard the matter. For him the answers are 
supplied by the story of the human spirit, which is 
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that of a pervading consciousness of God reaching 
its perfection in Christianity as the absolute and 
final religion. Multitudes, as we have seen, are 
conscious of having received an inward illumination 
by means of which they have come to know God 
within their own hearts as the sense and source of 
all perfection. Is not that illumination self-authen- 
ticating as meeting the needs, explaining the position, 
and conforming to the essential conditions of finite 
personality ? 

Moreover, corresponding to these facts of 
spiritual consciousness is the great outward fact of 
the Historic Christ. The universe to be explained 
is the universe in which Christ occupies the central 
place, that all true insight must assign to Him. His 
transcendent personality is the most outstanding 
feature of the world’s history. When that person- 
ality is seen in relation to the preparation which 
made His appearance possible and to the succeeding 
history in which His influence over the life and 
thought of mankind becomes manifest, the fact 
becomes the more wonderful. There is meaning 
here, if anywhere in the universe; and a meaning 
which speaks home to man’s inmost heart and hope. 
Thus the inner and the outer stand in mutual 
agreement. The Christ completely answers the 
question which mankind has never ceased to ask, 
and the answer brings rationality to an otherwise 
baffling world; life, satisfaction, and power to all 
who have the faith to receive it. Such is the testi- 
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mony of Spiritual Discernment as the term is 
understood by Christians. Such is its place in 
Christian evidences, as harmonizing with the other 
facts of consciousness, making the universe spiritually 
intelligible and bringing that satisfaction which 
betokens truth and life to the hearts of believers. 

The general philosophical, historical, and moral 
arguments in support of Christianity come in from 
all sides to support the primary evidence contained 
in the Christian consciousness itself. 

Against all this, four main contentions may be 
urged. 

1. God cannot be perceived. ‘Who has seen 
God’ ; ‘Who has communicated with Him?’ it is 
asked. 

To demand such a perception of God, as though 
He were but one object among many, and an object 
as external as any of our fellow men, reveals shallow- 
ness of thought and slavery to the conditions of the 
senses. ‘In Him we live and move and have our 
being,’ said St. Paul. 

‘Closer is He than breathing, and 
Nearer than hands and feet.’ 

God is the inmost principle, unity and spirit of 
all that is. While His personality and ours point 
to real distinctions, yet they are not sufficient so to 
throw our life outside His, as to make Him a mere 
object of perception such as finite. phenomena are. 
The presence of God is within our very faculties 
themselves in such wise that the figures taken from 
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ordinary perception must always fall short of the 
facts, and are often positively misleading. 

2. In the second place, it may be objected that 
all men have not the faculty of Spiritual Discern- 
ment. No doubt there are in this respect marked 
differences of degree between different races and 
different individuals. There are also considerable 
differences caused by varying moods and by special 
pursuits in life. The analogy of the intellectual or 
aesthetic faculties is often cited in support of this 
contention. It is, however, one thing to speak of 
varying degrees of Spiritual Discernment, and quite 
another to deny its existence in any case altogether. 
Moreover, like all the higher affections, religious 
feeling has its times and seasons in all men, the 
seasons of special exaltation being followed by 
periods when experience is on a lower level and is 
absorbed by the practical concerns of life. Unsus- 
pected depth and intensity of feeling often underlies 
a calm exterior and waits only for favouring condi- 
tions to be roused into full activity. The frequency 
of sudden conversions illustrates this truth. And 
where the existence of such feelings and the discern- 
ment which they bring is most in question, it is often 
possible to show how specialized attention to secular 
concerns, or frivolity dissipating the more serious 
powers of the spirit, has crowded out the religious 
faculty by disuse or misuse. Such cases are of 
common occurrence in respect of other faculties, 
In example, Darwin confessed that the exclu- 
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sive and intense pursuit of natural science had 
destroyed his original taste for poetry and music. 
And the same change undoubtedly takes place in 
regard to religion and may perhaps under certain 
conditions become hereditary. But when all this 
has been allowed for, it remains true that the 
religious faculty is the most widespread, is the most 
easily aroused in the young, is revived in still hours 
and under solemnizing influences in most men, so 
that in their best moments they catch sight of that 
promised land in which the saints have dwelt, and 
recognize that if they will, they themselves may 
enter in. 

3. A third objection that Christianity does not 
date back to the beginning and is not universal will 
hardly be pressed in the present day. The recog- 
nition of the method of evolution is so widespread 
that this fact, so far as it is true, seems to be in 
keeping with the general principles which govern 
the progress of the world. 

4. Lastly, the existence of evil may be considered 
to set aside the testimony of the Christian conscious- 
ness. It is impossible in the closing words of this 
lecture to deal with this subject, which demands 
treatment by itself. But without dealing with the 
philosophy of the subject, Christian experience has 
its own answer to give. In the first place it replies 
that when men by illumination of the spirit, sur- 
render themselves to the Fatherhood of God, evil 
sinks to a subordinate place in the whole appearance 
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of life. However severe the evils may be which 
concentrate on a single life, they lose their sting 
when that life is in conscious fellowship with God. 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit’ was 
the dying cry of the greatest Sufferer of mankind. 
Nay, the very nature of suffering is in such cases 
transmuted, and as another sufferer in the cause 
of righteousness exclaims, ‘We glory in tribulations 
also.’ And the faith of such sees past ‘the present 
evil world’ and ‘rejoices in hope of the glory of 
God.’ Even Sin has at least this measure of explana- 
tion, that without the possibility of it on the one 
hand, the possibility of the free service of God 
would be impossible on the other. 

Thus in conclusion, the testimony of the Chris- 
tian consciousness is, ‘It is God, that said, Light 
shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our 
hearts, to give the illumination of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
The gospel being an illumination, its meaning can 
only be discovered by the practical response of 
faith, which receives the light and walks init. Its 
continuous verification is according to the word 
of Christ, ‘He that followeth Me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the Light of Life.’ Its 
test is that to depart from it is not to gain fuller 
insight into the mysteries of life and greater power 
to deal with them, but to pass from the glory of the 
sunlight into the gloom of a total eclipse. 


‘CHRISTIANITY AND COMMON 
SENSE ° 


BY 
GEORGE HARWOOD, M.A., M.P. 


MUST claim your indulgence, because I am 

afraid I am going to be rather dry. I am 
going to try to take you along the rather stony path 
of abstract reasoning, and I will tell you the line I 
want us to take. It is a very commonly written and 
said thing that some of the chief doctrines of 
Christianity may be true because they have been 
revealed, but that we should not accept them as 
true if they had not been revealed. Now, I want 
to take up the position of saying that we will for 
this afternoon put the Bible and all forms of revela- 
tion out of account altogether, and we will take two 
or three of the principal doctrines and teachings of 
Christianity, and ask whether or not these commend 
themselves to our judgement, looking at them quite 
apart from any prejudice as far as we can. I pro- 
pose to take the three doctrines of the Personality 
of God, the Trinity, and the Atonement; and I 
propose to consider, quite apart from the Bible, and 
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quite apart from anything that any one has taught 
us, whether or not these are reasonable doctrines, 
whether or not they commend themselves to our 
judgement. 

Let me say in the beginning that I say of the 
principal doctrines of Christianity that they are not 
confined to Christianity. They have been revealed, 
no doubt, but that revelation was only a confirma- 
tion, more or less, of what had been anticipated by 
the human mind. The doctrine of the Personality 
of God is more or less a doctrine in all religions ; 
and in proportion as religions are developed, in that 
proportion is that doctrine developed. Thedoctrine 
of the Trinity of God existed long, long before 
Christianity ; in fact, Plato teaches it most distinctly. 
The doctrine of the Atonement isa doctrine that 
lies at the root of all religions more or less, and of 
the principal religions to a very large degree. 
Therefore I want to be very frank with you: I don’t 
say that these doctrines are doctrines confined to 
Christianity ; and that rather strengthens our Case, 
because it shows us that these doctrines cannot be 
really so unreasonable, because they had been 
anticipated by thoughtful men in all countries and in 
all ages. ; 

Now, the faculty that I want us chiefly to exercise 
I have called the faculty of common sense. I have 
done so for this reason: logic, mere logic—and 
perhaps you will accept this from one who was once 
a Professor of Logic—mere logic never reveals any 
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new truth; mere logic only unfolds what was 
originally contained in the thing you stated. Logic 
can never bring you anything new. It is like 
unpacking a trunk: it can show you what was 
already in the trunk, but it cannot put anything in 
the trunk. Take a common example. Take any of 
the ordinary forms of argument. Take, for example, 
a common syllogism to show you how absurd it is. 
For any mere logic to say, ‘Swans are white ; this is 
a swan; therefore it is white,’ is perfectly correct 
argument, but perfectly inaccurate statement; and 
when you say, ‘All swans are white,’ you have 
naturally included the particular swan to which you 
are going to call attention, and if it was true about 
that the major premiss cannot be true. If you think 
of the five forms of syllogism, you find that it is the 
same, and therefore it is quite a good thing to 
exercise yourself in logic, though I don’t want you 
young men to be under any misapprehension : you 
will never get any new knowledge by logic ; you will 
only get a fuller knowledge of that which you have 
already accepted, you will have understood more of 
what is involved in what you say, and that is a very 
great thing, because we mostly don’t. You have 
made a great advance when you have done that. I 
am only trying to correct a fallacy—that is, that logic 
reveals truth ;: it does not do anything of the kind; 
that is impossible. 

What does reveal truth, then? We have some 
faculty by which we ascertain new truth, but it does 
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not happen to be logic. Another thing is, that we 
don’t happen to have a name for it. Newman tried 
to give it a name: I won’t tell you what it was, 
because it doesn’t matter; but people didn’t accept 
it. This faculty I have called ‘common sense,’ and 
I suppose it is so called because it is not very 
common, and by a sort of paradox that humanity is 
always fond of. It is a kind of faculty by which 
we apprehend apart from the conclusions of the 
pure intellect. I say I do not know the name for it; 
and if any one can suggest a name, I should be 
delighted. The name ‘common sense’ rather carries 
with it the idea of a lack of imagination. I do not 
mean that imagination is not at all essential to the 
apprehension of any new truth, and therefore 
I would not say that. But you can give it any name 
you like, it is the faculty by which we apprehend 
new truth. 

Now let us apply that faculty, and perhaps we 
shall understand it better by the application than by 
any definition of it. Let us apply it to the three 
truths I have named. First to the Personality of 
God. Nowadays it is comparatively easy to believe 
in God as a force, in God as a natural law; but 
I think we most of us-fail in apprehending God 
as a Person. The scientific drift of the age, the 
scientific character of the thinking of the age, is 
all against this conception of personality; and I am 
afraid that many Christians, if they were--quite 
severe with themselves, would find that the God 
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whom they worship is more or less a kind of subli- 
mated natural law, but not a Person in the sense 
in which a human being isa person. Now, I take it 
that the teaching of Christianity is that He is 
a Person, that He is not a mere law, that He is 
not a mere force, but that He is a Person just as 
much as you and I are persons. 

Now, what does this faculty of common sense 
say to that? At first it seems a little difficult to see. 
I remember in years gone by I used to talk at 
Bradlaugh’s Hall of Science. He was very kind in 
asking one to go and dispute with him, and that 
showed a catholicity which Christians do not 
generally show. Well, he said that his great diffi- 
culty was seeing God as a Person, ‘because,’ he 
said, ‘you never see Him.’ Well, no, you don’t; 
but do you ever see anybody else? Now, if you 
come to exercise this faculty that I have suggested 
to you—I think you will find I am going to tell you 
something extremely melancholy—you will agree 
that you have never seen anybody in your life. 
Husbands, I dare say you think you know your 
wives ; but you don’t. And I dare say you fathers 
and mothers think you have seen your children ; but 
you haven’t. Here are two painful facts: one is 
that you have never seen them, and the other is 
you never will. No person has ever been seen by 
any other person. Science confirms that at once. 
Take an ordinary well-known fact. I suppose, if all 
of us came together in this hall seven years hence, 
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all the same persons, science would tell you that 
there would not be a spoonful of matter in the hall 
that day that there is here to-day. We should have 
changed entirely, every atom gone, and yet the 
same persons would be there. Therefore at once 
we know that a person is not what we see. What 
is he? He is something inside. A person is 
absolutely invisible: he is like a soldier in one of 
those Martello towers in the south of England in 
the Napoleonic days, like a soldier in any fortress. 
You may hear the shot of a word, you may see the 
flag of a blush; but the soldier inside will never be 
seen. No man ever was seen by any other man, 
What you see is the house, not the tenant; the 
blinds may be down or may be up, the tenant may 
be there or not. Take a corpse. The same 
material is there that was there when the man was 
alive ; and if you weigh it, it weighs exactly the 
same: the same hand, but it can grip yours no 
longer; the same eye, but it can flash back no 
glance on yours; the same lips, but they cannot 
speak to you again. What has happened? The 
man is gone, the person is gone, and therefore a 
person is invisible. That is the fact that you must 
first get into your mind, 

Now then, secondly, if I believe that there is 
a person in every human body, where does the 
exercise of common sense carry us? We take the 
matter of the universe, just as we take the matter of 
a single body, and we say, ‘Have I the same reason 
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for believing that behind the matter of the universe 
there is a Person, as I have for believing that 
behind the matter of a single individual body there 
is a person?’ It is all a matter of inference. You 
cannot see the person in either case; and what 
we have got to ask is, Have we the same grounds 
for believing, when we look at the universe—as 
Goethe called it ‘the living garment of God’—am 
I right when I say that behind that universe there 
is a Person, just as I say that behind your material 
body there is a person? I say you have. I say also 
that you are driven to this position, that either you 
must believe that there is no person behind the 
human body, or you must believe that there is 
a Person behind the universe: the same phenomena 
—I cannot detail them, because I do not want to 
keep you too long—the phenomena of mind, the 
phenomena of memory, the phenomena of intellect, 
the phenomena of continuity! Why do I say that 
this man is the same man as he was ten years 
ago, if he has changed? Because I find certain 
indications of continuity, what I call law, if you like. 
It is all a matter of inference. It is quite possible 
that when I see Mr. Collier the next time I could 
conceive that there might be another person inside 
him. How doI check myself? Because I compare 
my memory of the person that 1 met before when 
I meet him again, and I say, ‘Why, he has altered 
a little, as I have; but t is the same man, for all 
that.’ 
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Yes; and if you think of it, if you follow that 
line of thought which I have only just time to 
suggest, you will find that you have no ground for 
believing in the reality of any human being that you 
have not a greater ground for believing in the reality 
of a Personality behind the whole universe. You 
have to take the phenomena of the world. I will 
give an instance, and it is the most difficult probably, 
and hence I take it. We see no feeling behind the 
phenomena of the universe—it is stern law ; whereas 
we see feeling behind the phenomena connected with 
a single body. Are you sure you do not see feeling 
behind the phenomena of the world? Take historical 
phenomena, for example. Let me remind you of one 
thing that is very striking to any student of history, 
and that is that, on the whole, righteousness is the 
abiding quality of nations. There is no example in 
history of a righteous nation ever being overcome 
and squelched out by a more powerful one, and there 
are an infinitely large number of little righteous 
nations gradually overcoming the world. Some 
years ago I was in Afghanistan and the Kyber Pass 
region ; and when I was in camp there, a chief came 
to speak to me, and we had some conversation, and 
I said to him, ‘Doesn’t it seem odd that you come 
and pay your respects to a white snub-nosed man 
from a little island eight thousand miles away in a 
northern sea? Doesn’t it strike you as wonderfully 
dramatic? How do you explain it?’ He said, ‘I 
have often thought about that, and I explain it in 
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this way—that, after all, England stands for righteous- 
ness.’ I have never forgotten that. I do not think 
he meant idle praise ; and whether he did or not, it 
does not matter, the fact remains that God in the 
universe is constantly setting at defiance the ordinary 
principles of more and fewer, and exalting the virtues 
of the world ; and not only so, but in His own way 
feeling with the universe. Look at the clouds, look 
at the sunset that you can see in Manchester almost 
any day. Lift up your eyes to the clouds. What is 
the meaning of all this beauty? Itis no good; you 
cannot make clothes out of clouds, you cannot eat 
sunsets, Why are they so beautiful? They are the 
voice of God proclaiming the tender love, the gentle- 
ness, the affection, the feeling with which He is 
working the phenomena of the world. 

Now another thing. Take a second thing. 
That would present greater difficulties to some 
people ; and as one who was bred up a Unitarian, 
I understand something of the difficulty of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. How can Three be One, 
and One be Three? The Church teaches it; but 
does common sense suggest it? I think it does. 
May I give you one little thought to indicate that ? 
For a moment confine yourself, in the thinking of 
God, to thinking of Him as a Force ; for, after all, 
that is the scientific way of thinking of Him. Force 
is that which makes itself felt ; and therefore, if we 
come scientifically to think of God, we must think 
o Himasa Force. Well, think of Him as a Force, 
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as you think of steam as a force. Now, when you 
come to think of a force, curiously enough, in order 
to think of it properly, you must think of it under 
three forms—force potential, force actual, and force 
continual. Take steam as an illustration, Ever 
since the sun rose upon the primaeval waters, there 
was the potential power of steam; and if Adam 
had been a mathematician, and had known the 
power of the sun and the quantity of the water in 
the world, he could have worked out exactly its 
horse-power. There was steam potential; but it 
took thousands of years, until a thoughtful boy saw 
a kettle-lid lifting, before anybody realized steam 
as an actual force. And how do you think of steam 
now? You express it as you sit at your table as 
the force that is driving your railways, driving your 
factories, driving all kinds of mechanical agencies. 
There you have steam as a force continuing ; and 
unless you have it in these three forms, you have 
not thought of it completely. 

Take God as a force. How do you think of 
Him? You think of Him asa potential God. All 
religions do that. They are all thinking of Him 
and feeling after Him as a potential God. There 
is no man so stupid that he does not believe in God 
in some way or other. I have spent much of my 
time in the East End of London talking to so-called 
atheists; I have never met an atheist yet—out of 
a lunatic asylum. The thing is impossible. I meet 
people who think they are atheists, just as I meet 
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people who think they are Liberals when they are 
Tories. I am not deceived by that; and I say that 
any man with ordinary intelligence who tries to 
make what we call in algebra an equation of the 
universe has got an X, and that X is God; and 
he cannot make it out—the sum won’t work without 
an assumption of that kind. In all ages men have 
been feeling after God, ‘if haply they might find 
Him.’ There was a potential God, and He lies in 
every religion to-day. Christians should not think 
that they know everything. I was in India for some 
time, and I ventured to tell a body of missionaries 
there that they should never speak to people as 
if they did not know anything. When you go to 
teach another people, try to make the most of all 
they know, and try to develop from all they do 
know something they ought to know; but do not 
begin by telling them they do not know anything. 
You should try to reveal what is better to such 
people, and take the veil away that hangs over the 
God that they have set up. 

Oh yes, it is perfectly true that in every religion 
there is a potential God; but there comes a time 
in the history of the world, as one would expect— 
there comes a time when that God manifests Him- 
self, a time fitted in the development of humanity, 
fitted in the exigencies of the world and the life 
of the world, when it becomes fitting for God to 
manifest Himself, And how can He manifest Him- 
self? He can only manifest Himself through human 
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faculties, because He has got to bring Himself into 
touch with human faculties. It is impossible for 
God to manifest Himself except by incarnating 
Himself in some form or another, for ‘manifest’ 
means make known. Make known what? Human 
faculties. How can He do that except by human 
faculties? To manifest Himself by human faculties 
He must be incarnated. I could never conceive how 
God could make Himself fully known except by 
some form of incarnation; and Christianity comes 
and tells you that it has happened, gives you proofs 
that it has happened, shows reasons why she thinks 
it has happened. Well, that is not my business 
to-day. What I am saying is this—that thoughtful 
men would say that, if the incarnation had not 
happened, it would happen. I should have to say 
that, if Christ had not come, He would have to come. 
I might quite say that I did not believe He had been, 
I could quite question whether He had been, I might 
even believe that we must have made a mistake and 
that He had not been; but any sensible man who 
thinks over the matter properly must be bound to 
expect Him sooner or later. The world did expect 
Him; thoughtful men did expect Him, and thoughtful 
men would always feel that there must come a time 
when God must be madé known. That is the second 
point-—the Force made known. 

Then you have the Force continuing. Just as I 
said of the steam that there is a continuance of the 
steam as a force acting day by day and hour by hour, 
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so there is a force of God. What do we call this 
Force? We call this Force the Holy Ghost. We 
do not quite understand that word ‘Ghost’ in 
English : we have got a wrong idea about it ; we have 
got a half ludicrous, half muddle-headed idea. We 
want rather the German word, which was the original 
word Geist—the moving spirit. That is what the 
Ghost is. Really it is not a form, it is a moving spirit. 
And what is this moving Spirit? It is the Spirit for 
which Christ said it was expedient that He Himself 
should go away. I often think that Christian 
teaching does not make enough of the Holy Ghost. 
Why, it is the present reality. It is the one thing 
that is acting now. It is the Holy Ghost that is 
of all the most powerful thing in the world. 
It is the Holy Ghost that is the form of the 
Godhead that ought to be the most real to us 
all. We Protestants,and perhaps others too, I think, 
have lost our sense of perspective. We have lifted too 
much the second form of the Trinity, and concentrated 
too much our attention and devotion upon it, forgetting 
that, after all, the revelation and the teaching given 
to us by that second form itself is that the third 
form is more important still, and for the sake of the 
third form the second moved away. I find it never 
taught, and yet I am amazed. Mr. Collier has been 
mentioning about your works of benevolence and 
your charity. What is the moving spirit of all this ? 
Why should we help the poor? Why should we 
go to the sad and broken-hearted? The Holy 
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Ghost is the motive force of all work of that sort 
that is any good. 

Now, last of all, the Atonement. Now, is that 
according to the law of thought? Does that com- 
mend itself to you? I will tell you what: you 
young men in particular will learn, when you get 
older, that truth is never very simple ; and if it is 
put to you very simply, you may believe that it is 
not true, I remember once being asked to join a 
business scheme ; and I submitted it to a very able 
friend, and I said, ‘Isn’t this very simple?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he said ; ‘It is too simple.’ And I find that a very 
valuable lesson in life. Whenever anybody makes 
a thing quite clear, take care that he is not lying ; 
things are not quite so clear as all that. How can 
one be three, and three be one? It seems funny 
putting it that way; but it happens to be true, 
nevertheless. Now let us look at the question of 
the Atonement ; and let me put it first on its moral 
side, and second on its physical side. 

On its moral side. Very wrong, you will say, 
for one person to suffer for another. How very 
ridiculous! A person does a thing, well, he ought 
to suffer; and when a person does not do a thing, 
he ought not to suffer for what he does not do. 
That seems very plausible; but it is not true. 
What is the truth of our experience? Why, the 
truth is, that all upward movement is made by good 
people suffering in the place of bad ones. All 
intellectual elevation, all moral elevation, is bought 
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at a sacrifice; the noble sacrificing themselves for 
the ignoble. The common principles of hydrostatics 
tell that no society can rise above its own level. 
How, then, is a degraded man, how is a degraded 
society, to be lifted up? By the suffering of some 
one else. Somebody else must come and die, that 
the lower may live. It is a common law of the 
world. How is it that you and I have progressed ? 
How is it that we stand in this England to-day in 
the midst of our favours? Why are we not savages, 
running about in coats of blue paint like our Saxon 
forefathers did? What has done it? The sacrifices 
and the struggles and the sufferings of the noble 
ones who have gone before. A man said to me the 
other day, ‘I owe no man anything.’ Then I said, 
‘You are the biggest ass I ever came across; why, 
you owe everybody everything” Take Robinson 
Crusoe as an illustration. Where would Robinson 
Crusoe have been, if it had not been for the gun and 
chisel he took off the boat? Why, man Friday 
would have eaten him up in an afternoon. That 
gun and that chisel represented what? The sacri- 
fices and sufferings and struggles of thousands of 
years of his forefathers. Your freedom and your 
liberty! How long would it have taken Robinson 
Crusoe to make a gun if left to himself? It would 
have taken a million years. Therefore I say this 
is the law of life, that all life is raised to a higher 
plane by the good suffering for the bad, and the 
clever for the stupid, and the noble for the ignoble. 
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Take the physical side of it. What is the 
problem that is before us? In any satisfactory 
system of religion, surely it is this—We feel that 
humanity and ourselves are poisoned, There is no 
use discussing that. We call the poison ‘Sin.’ It is 
the most real thing in the world. I am not going to 
sentimentalize about it. It is a disease, and I want 
you to think of it as a disease. Humanity is, as it 
were, saturated with this disease. We all know it. 
We don’t want theology to tell us. We know it in 
our daily lives, that we do the things that our better 
judgement condemns, and we do not do the things 
that our better judgement dictates, and that is sin— 
want of will, want of continuity, want of high 
purposes, want of resolution, want of consistency, of 
action, that is the condition. We suppose humanity 
is to go to another world, another life, and that again 
is a common dictate of science. There is not a 
person in this hall, and there is no person in this 
world, who can conceive of an end of life altogether. 
It is unthinkable. I have been thrown together with 
some of the most subtle scientists, but I have never 
met one who could think it. You cannot think of 
two things—you cannot think of the beginning of life, 
and you cannot think of the end of it. I can 
remember as a little boy lying on the moors, and 
trying to think what would have happened if I had 
never been born. I never could think it, and you 
cannot think of it, and you cannot conceive of an end 
of all things. You may think of a long sleep, but 
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you cannot think of a sleep that has no awakening ; 
it is inconceivable. 

If you are going to live in another world, then 
what do you want? Now, this is a pure business 
matter, and I am a business man. I come down to 
the Manchester Exchange to make my bread-and- 
butter here. What, then, is the problem? The 
problem is, that I shall have to go on to another life ; 
what do I want in that life? I want two things. I 
want to remain myself, otherwise I should not be 
continuing. I must remain myself,and yet I want to 
be free from this disease that is dragging me down. 
I put it to you that that is how it presents itself to 
you. You are John Smith, and you want to continue 
to be John Smith, whether you have that name or not, 
and yet you want to be free from the drawbacks that 
drag you down. Surely that is what we want. Or 
shall we say, I want to be free from this disease. 
That, I recognize, is the one thing that drags me 
down. How may I get free fromit? Well, now we 
come upon a very simple physiological law ; and I 
tell you who thought of this explanation, or rather 
who put it into my mind, and it will be rather a 
striking person to tell you of—it was Voltaire. 
Voltaire when he was getting old said to himself, 
‘Now, look here, if I can renew my blood with 
something youthful I shall be young again, and shall 
never die’; and so he looked about for something 
that was the nearest to his own blood, and he came 
upon the idea of goat’s blood, and infused goat’s 
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blood into his veins, and the result was that he 
nearly killed himself. But the theory was perfectly 
good, only luckily Voltaire was not meant to live 
for ever, and so it could not work. 

Now, if you regard the human soul in this way, 
you want something bringing into that soul that will 
cleanse that soul of the disease from which it is 
suffering, and yet will not take away the personality 
of that soul. How is that to be attained? This 
way surely. I must bring into contact with the soul 
that has got to be saved an influence that is pure, 
otherwise it cannot cleanse it from its sin. And yet 
it must be human, otherwise it cannot be saving ; 
for were it not that the Saviour was human, it could 
not assimilate with ourselves ; if it were that it was 
divine, it could not cleanse us from our sin. The 
thing is obvious; if you think of the Atonement as 
an infusion, you see at once that even common 
sense suggests it to you as a necessary thought, and 
that is why we have the notion of blood, and have 
turned it into superstitious uses. But there is a 
truth in it, What does it suggest? What is blood? 
It is the current of your life, that which feeds every 
organ and builds up everything and does everything. 
And what do you want in your spiritual life? Blood 
that is pure infusing into your blood, so that it shall 
cleanse your blood; and that is human, so that it 

still shall make your ‘blood the blood of a lenin 
human being, and there you have it. 

What, then, is the lesson of the Atonement ? 
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Why, this surely, that you shall so take into your 
nature this blood, this spirit, that it shall cleanse all 
of you—not be forgiven, that is a paltry thing— 
regenerating—another word altogether—regenerating - 
all the organs that were growing old and diseased, 
that they should become young and fresh again, that 
the soul shall have a new life, a life to which there 
can be no death, yes, and a glory to which there can 
be no decay. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


BY 
ARTHUR T. WILKINSON, B.A., B.Sc., M.D. 


HE general title of this second series of lectures, 
“What is Christianity?’ sufficiently defines my 
position, ard in this last lecture I wish briefly 

to sum up. We rightly combat error, but mere 
intellectual feats of logic generally leave the com- 
batants where they were. What we need to-day 
is the definite proclamation of truth. Truth com- 
mends itself; it bears its character in its face ; it 
finds a response in the deepest instincts of our 
nature, if there be no wilful moral obliquity, and 
we turn our faces to the light. The modern 
Athenian will find nothing new in this lecture, 
nothing that is not more adequately dealt with 
elsewhere in biblical literature. My object to-day 
is to express my own firm faith in the truth of 
the Bible, and to show how Christian theology com- 
passes about, includes, completes, crowns natural 
science, Far from excluding God and religion, 
science needs God, and Christianity supplies just 
that interpretation and perfecting of nature’s plan 
which science looks for elsewhere in vain. 
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fo attempt to hide the supreme majesty, the 
all-embracing character of Christianity, is a radical 
mistake. Some well-meaning people try to pro- 
pitiate the agnostic scientist by whittling down 
Christian truth almost to vanishing point. There is 
really, they say, so very little in it that you might as 
well swallow it, it will not disagree! If there be 
so little in it, why trouble the scientist about it 
at all? The fact is that Christianity is infinitely 
great, and involves much more than the mere 
addition to the stock of a man’s intellectual beliefs, 
It claims the whole man, body, soul, and spirit; 
it swallows the scientist as well as his science. To 
present it, therefore, as anything less than supreme 
is to mislead. Its ineffable greatness is and must be 
its charm, 

Moreover I do not regard Christianity as on its 
trial before science. As Christians we stand on the 
Rock of Ages; we have an absolutely firm basis 
of fact and experience. To bring forward Chris- 
tianity like some timorous mortals do, as a pallid, 
trembling Goliath, afraid lest the stones of the 
geologist should lay him low, and the knife of the 
zoologist should cut off his head, is to caricature it. 
Christianity is great David’s greater Son, Jesus 
Christ, God manifest, God incarnate, ‘Who was 
dead and is alive again for evermore,’ ‘King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.’ Christ on trial? On 
trial He stood before Pilate, but it was Pilate that 


was judged. He has come down the centuries 
¥ 
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to us charged with making Himself the Son of God, 
making Himself equal with God. But we also, in 
judging Him, pass sentence on ourselves; and He 
says to us, as to Pilate, ‘Every one that is of the 
truth heareth My voice.’ ‘I am the truth.’ 

In the Hibbert Fournal for October, 1904, Sir 
Oliver Lodge asks, ‘Do theologians always know 
what they mean when they glibly use in a serious 
and solemn sense the awful term God? Have they 
any notion of the universe at all? . . . These 
attempted identifications of the Messiah with the 
Most High verge on the blasphemous.’ The divinity 
of Christ is not my subject to-day, but let me say 
plainly that we do realize what we mean when to 
Jesus Christ we say, with Thomas, ‘My Lord and 
my God.’ To comprehend God, to comprehend 
the universe, is one thing, and beyond us; but to 
apprehend what we mean by the words God and 
universe is another. We use words advisedly when 
we say that Christ isGod. It was His own estimate 
of Himself. John, who of men knew Him best, 
says, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 
If I were not convinced of that I should 
not stand here to-day. Make Christ less than 
God, and Christianity dwindles down to a chapter in 
the history of scientific evolution, But if Christianity 
be the revelation of the great Evolver Himself, God 
crowning His own work with His visible presence, 
redeeming it from vanity and failure, and perfecting 
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it in Himself, then indeed its significance is infinite ; 
it throws its light right through the universe, and 
claims science as its minister and witness. There- 
fore in presenting Christianity as an adequate and 
final solution of the great problems of the universe, 
as summing up all things in Christ, ‘In whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden,’ I 
feel the responsibility of the preacher rather than 
that of the lecturer. For Christianity is not a mere 
scheme of thought that can be lightly set aside, but 
a personal God and Saviour, the rejection of whom 
entails infinite loss—intellectual, moral, spiritual— 
and shuts the door on a heavenly universe of light 
and joy and love. 

How much depends on a standpoint! The 
broader the view the better. The more you take in 
the less likely you are to be taken in. It is the man 
with a narrow outlook who makes mistakes. Now 
Christianity gives God’s view of things. It is a view 
taken from the centre, and so things are seen in due 
proportion. It is a complete view, nothing is left 
out. It is a view that we ourselves could not get, so 
of necessity it comes to us as a revelation. 

Natural science cannot give a complete view of 
things, Its standpoint is that of time, earth, man, 
Its outlook is limited. Therefore it finds itself walled 
in by insoluble problems ; it peers into the darkness, 
Its true attitude is agnostic; it simply does not 
know. Perhaps it might know more than it professes 
to sometimes ; at any rate it need not raise ignorance 
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into a creed, and illogically substantiate the unknow- 
able! Now the Bible acknowledges and respects 
true agnosticism. It recognizes the inadequacy ot 
any system built solely on human observation and 
reason. It tells us that spiritual truth is the revela- 
tion of the Great Spirit ; flesh and blood cannot of 
itself find out God. Looking back over what are 
rightly called the palmy days of Greek literature, 
Paul at Athens, in the midst of the Areopagus, said, 
‘The timesof ignorance therefore God overlooked ; but 
now’ the twilight of nature and dawn of Judaism are 
past ; now our Light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon us. The key of this higher 
knowledge, the sun of this brighter day, is Jesus 
Christ. ‘I am the Light of the world; he that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.’ This, the simple, reasonable 
condition is open to all, You can test for yourself the 
truth and sufficiency of Christianity. ‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is good: blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Him.’ 

The basal need of science is a first great cause. 
She looks far down the vista of the past, and sees no 
vision but vibrating atoms and revolving worlds. 
She travels back along the apparently endless line of 
causation, but finds no resting-place for her feet. 
Whereas the Bible in its opening sentence reads, ‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth’; and more explicitly of Christ it is said 
in that later Genesis, ‘All things were made by 
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Him; and without Him was not anything made.’ 
Christianity gives an adequate basis to the universe. 
Before all things, behind all things, in all things, it 
reveals an eternal Triune God. {t states that ‘of 
Him and through Him and to Him are all things.’ 
Though the Bible does represent God as separate 
from the universe, as before all things, it does not 
represent the universe as separate from God, It is 
in Him, not simply in origin but in existence. As 
spiritually the Christian sevarate from Christ is dead, 
and only has eternal life ‘in Him,’ so the physical 
universe exists only ‘in Him’; apart from Him it is 
not. Of man himself we read, ‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being.’ 

Of the physical universe, then, we say that, 
though real, it is not self-existent ; it exists in God, 
manifesting His glory, revealing Him. Hence the 
significance of my former lecture, in which I showed 
that science now presents the physical universe to 
us as a tri-unity of Ether and Matter and Energy ; 
the universe itself thus bearing witness to its author 
the Triune God, the infinite, omnipresent, invisible 
Father, the manifested Son, the all-energizing 
Spirit. 

Now what has Christianity to say with respect to 
the laws of the universe? It reveals the law-giver. 
These laws represent a certain regular succession of 
events, and the wondrous, inexplicable power by 
which that succession is maintained. So regular is 
the succession that we speak of ‘fixed’ laws—in 
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which word, however, if we mean by it unalterable, 
we cease to be strictly logical. No number of unit 
observations can give necessity, and therefore ab- 
solute certainty, to a sequence, 

The Bible throughout regards natural law as 
the continuous, effective expression of God’s will. 
‘ He upholdeth all things by the word of His power.’ 
Usually it is expressed concretely. The Father 
‘maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust’ ; to which we may add Christ’s words, ‘I and 
the Father are one.’ Natural law is God’s will, 
God’s free will. That He wills to act along certain 
definite lines we discover by observation and in- 
vestigation. It is the methodism of God. As 
Archbishop Trench says, in his masterly chapter on 
‘Miracles and Nature’ (and Romanes gave expres- 
sion to the same reflection in Thoughts on Religion), 
‘ Laws of God exist only for us. It is a will of God 
for Himself’ ‘It is a will upon which we can 
securely count ; from the past expressions of it we 
can presume its future; and so we rightfully call it 
a law, but still from moment to moment it is a will.’ 
The nature of things is God’s habitual will with 
respect to them. That He wills itso long and so 
regularly creates no necessity in it. He may will 
otherwise, for His own good reasons. God is free 
to act as He sees fit,a freedom which, within His 
prescribed limits, we share and can thereby under- 
stand. There is therefore no tyranny of law. It 
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is God’s good will. Drummond calls natural law 
God’s will with respect to our bodies. He is still 
the God of providence, and to those who love Him, 
who are in the line of His will, He ever makes all 
things work together for good. To many this is a 
fact of daily experience. 

We men, scientists and theologians alike, have 
created a difficulty for ourselves by separating God 
from nature and the natural. These words are 
convenient terms so long as they do not become our 
masters. God does not make a world and ‘ watch 
it go,’ establish a law and leave it to work. He is 
not a God afar off, either in time or space. His 
omnipresence and omnipotence are not barren truths, 
He is here and now, and where He is He sustains 
and works. ‘My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work. So smoothly and continuously is 
His mighty power manifested in law, that we 
have lost the actor in the action. Apart from 
Him the power thus expressed has no existence. 
Therefore to talk of God’s ‘interference’ in nature 
as if almost it were no business of His, is to fail 
to grasp the situation. If He were not there all 
along there would beno nature, no law. The natural 
and supernatural are one and the same power. God 
does not intervene in miracle, He simply goes on 
working, but not exactly in His usual way. 

Do we then really mean to say that Jesus Christ 
not only holds the reins of the universe in His hands, 
but that it is the continuous expression of His will? 
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We do. On a small scale we have the historical 
expression of the fact in His miracles. He went on 
the principle that actions speak louder than words, 
Jesus Christ thought more of His miracles than some 
modern theologians do. He appealed to them as a 
proof of His divinity. To us they indicate His rela- 
tion to the external world. They place His word on 
a level with the ‘and God said’ of the first chapter 
of Genesis. They have therefore a permanent value. 
He who multiplied the loaves and the fishes, walked 
on the sea of Galilee, by a word and in a moment 
stilled the tempest, cleansed the leper, raised the 
dead, showed Himself the Lord of this world. He 
played with its matter and its laws just as if they 
were His very own, to do what He liked with. The 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms all re- 
sponded to His voice, whose ‘I will’ became their 
law against custom as it had ever been their law 
when taking their part in nature’s usual changes. 
Christ’s miracles contain the key to the interpretation 
of natural law. It is simply His will. We are still 
in His loving hands. 

As Christians we believe that the universe not only 
originates and exists in God, but also that it is through 
Him and to Him. It isnot a stationary universe, 
but a marvellous manifestation of forces and pro- 
gression of events, the unfolding of a wondrous 
programme as yet incomplete. To this gradual 
development of the divine idea science has applied 
the term evolution, Judging by the way the word is 
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used by some writers one would almost think that 
they themselves had originated the idea, if not also 
the forces and laws by which the changes have been 
brought about. But it is not so; and to those for 
whom evolution has become an imperial though 
impersonal magician, replacing a personal God, let 
me say, Evolution has introduced nothing new into 
the world ; it is a discovery, not an invention. It is 
a statement that in every realm God proceeds from 
the simple to the complex. Starting with electrons 
He builds up atoms of increasing complexity till, in 
such mighty pigmies as the radium atom, the process 
reaches its limit, and dissolution forbids further 
evolution. Even here the atoms rise not by infinite- 
simals but by steps, anticipating species. Having 
manufactured His atoms with these varied bricks 
God builds up His molecules ; first taking one, two, 
three, four at a time like the child, and then rising to 
all sorts of architectural devices of shape and size, 
molecular towers and town halls, until the bricks 
begin to topple. With these atomic bricks He bids 
the chemist rise and build and continue His work. 
Then God makes a living cell, the complex unit of 
life, how no man can tell. As it multiplies in His 
hands He builds the beautiful forms of vegetable 
life. With such wondrous taste does the Divine 
Artist shape and colour the frail flowers of the field 
that ‘even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.’ To reach his ideal the human 
artist has still to hold the mirror up to nature, 
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because it is in nature that we have the work of the 
true President of the Royal Academy. Rising 
higher, God brings forth in procession the animal 
kingdom, and then crowns earth’s work with man. In 
the sense now indicated of course I am an evolu- 
tionist, for evolution to me is only God’s way of 
working in the production of the various grades of 
being. Like all God’s ways it is very wonderful, and 
as we walk in it things at once begin to fall into their 
right places. To get into God’s line of thought and 
action is to bring order out of chaos. This the vision 
of evolution has done for science. 

The Bible, as I understand it, has nothing what- 
ever to say against evolution. Indeed, it illustrates 
the method along many lines. In its very first 
chapter it outlines a creative process culminating 
in man which, if it had been found in any other 
book of antiquity, would have been hailed as an 
amazing instance of human foresight. Being, how- 
ever, only biblical, it is usually scouted or criticized 
by the scientist and too often apologized for by the 
theologian. I think, however, that God knew what 
He was doing when with it He opened His book. 
It is no mere ornamental headpiece, it is the founda- 
tion of the whole building. What the writer him- 
self understood by it is an interesting inquiry.? 
What the supervising Spirit of God meant by it 
is another equally interesting question. Apparently 
He put ancient cosmogonies through the sieve, if 

‘Vide Hastings’ Dictionary, art. ‘Cosmogony” 
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He used them at all. God’s truth goes deeper 
down than any one man’s apprehension of it. It 
develops under investigation, and so meets the need 
of every age. I believe this simple record will stand 
this test. Its series of pictures is not inconsistent 
with modern knowledge. With Newman Smyth, 
read pictorially, I can find nothing in it that we 
have to unlearn: therefore it is a model primer. 
It is written from the standpoint of earth. In its 
brief but stupendous preface it leaves room for the 
evolution of the solar system. It starts with the 
world in chaos and darkness. Sunlight at length 
pierces the thick vapours of the revolving mass. 
A creative epoch passes, and the vapours condense, 
as probably they are doing in the outer planets to- 
day. The waters above are separated from the waters 
beneath, and that firmament was established of the 
wonders of which John Ruskin writes. Another 
epoch passes ; the earth contracts, geologic upheavals 
occur, the great continental and oceanic areas are 
established, which Prof. Geikie tells us have appar- 
ently remained throughout the succeeding ages on 
the lines first laid down. Light, water, air, earth 
being provided, ‘greenness,’ grass is created, and 
for the whole of this and the next creative epochs 
vegetable life reigns alone. There the Bible appears 
to be in advance of scientific discovery, but in line 
with the evolution theory. Geology can only say 
that before the Cambrian period many vertical miles 
of strata had been already deposited during untold 
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ages, the graphite and carbonaceous shales in which 
certainly suggest plant life, and may lead us back 
towards this naturally perishable primaeval vege- 
tation. Scientific theory, however, surely supports 
the biblical statement. It rightly regards the vege- 
table kingdom as below the animal, and therefore it 
should be anterior in development. Moreover, 
science has demonstrated the entire dependence of 
the animal on the plant, both for its food and for its 
oxygen. That ages of plant life should prepare an 
oxygenated atmosphere suitable for animal life is 
scientifically reasonable. This biblical statement 
upholds the evolutionary programme. 

Vegetation reigns! Meanwhile the atmosphere 
gradually clears, the clouds roll by, and the world, 
that had hitherto been treated to Manchester days 
all the year round, light but no heavenly lights, at 
length sees the sun and the moon and the stars. 
This fourth day does not mark the creation of sun 
and moon, but their establishment as lights, for signs 
and seasons, &c. The light of the first creative epoch 
is linked with darkness, as day and night, indicating 
the earth’s rotation and the sun’s existence. With 
the fifth epoch came the animals, the swarmers in the 
waters; and who that“has ever examined a good 
specimen of Cambrian or Silurian Trilobitic stone 
can fail to see the appropriateness of the words? 
God also created creatures that fly, and huge sea 
monsters ; and science bears witness to an age of 
giants, flying lizards and huge saurians, ranging up 
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to a hundred feet long and thirty feet high, beside 
which the elephant is a pigmy ;—truly enormous 
creatures, as high as houses, and so long they can 
hardly find words long enough to name them. In 
the sixth creative epoch came the cattle and higher 
animals; and last of all man himself, the image of 
his Creator, the crown and ruler of all. And God 
saw everything that He had made, and, behold, it 
was very good, And in the seventh great day, the 
day in which we live, God rested from His creative 
work, as science also testifies. 

Read again for yourself this first chapter of 
Genesis, grand in its simplicity, and note the stately 
dignity of the march of events. As myths go it 
must be considered a success. It sounds almost 
like the description of an eye-witness! The great 
Spirit, who is said to be the author of the book, 
might Himself have presided over the process ! 
Most appropriately does this hymn of creation open 
the divine record, and lay deep and safe the founda- 
tion of all things in God, It was not written to 
teach the scientist science, but to send home to the 
world the far more important lesson that one great 
God made the universe. Sun, moon, stars, matter, 
force, law; Egypt’s sacred animals and Babylon’s 
heroes; gods ancient and modern, are all set aside, 
and the great Creator revealed, It is a lesson for 
all ages ; and though it is only God’s A B C, some 
need to learn it even to-day. 

In spite of the revival of spiritualism we have not 
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yet recovered from the materialism of the last 
century. The attempt then made to exclude 
God from His own world is not a new one, It 
has been the attitude of fallen man in all ages. 
The rejection and crucifixion of Christ was its 
crowning example, In the garden of Eden, man, 
having chosen his own way, was not anxious to face 
his Maker, so he hid himself. Now he tries to hide 
God. Curiously, this tendency to-day shows itself 
in the realm of biblical as well as scientific thought, 
in the evident desire to limit the divine to the mini- 
mum. It is a downward path in which a man finds 
no barrier, because with his back to the light, his 
own shadow falls on and dims the heavenly vision. 
Turn round, travel up the ‘steeps of light,’ and there 
is an equally open and more glorious path. Both 
with nature and the Bible, when you once begin to 
separate God from His work you do not know where 
to stop ; and having successfully eliminated Him, it 
is impossible to bring Him back again and put Him 
in acorner. He is too big for that. It is either all 
divine or none. The half-and-half, as in practical 
Christian life, is an impossible resting-place. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. The idea current 
in Darwin’s day seems to have been that the work of 
nature and the work of God bore an inverse propor- 
tion to each other ; in other words prove everything 
natural, and God is gone. That generation seemed 
anxious to save God as much trouble as possible. 
They were willing to take over the universe as a going 
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concern. But the Almighty fainteth not, neither is 
He weary; and in nature, as in grace, He says, 
‘Apart from Me ye can do nothing.’ Has not to-day 
agnostic science to shut its eyes and stultify its 
intellect, to do the very things with which it charged 
religion, just because it leaves God out? Balancing 
pyramids on pinpoints is nothing compared with the 
impossible feats of logic attempted by the ingenuity 
of man’s intellect during the last half-century in the 
endeavour to evolve the mysteries of life and mind 
out of the vibrations of atoms and molecules. In so 
doing science unnecessarily saddles herself with 
the impossible. The stream will not rise higher 
than its fount. Materialism, of course, is obliged 
to find continuity in nature itself. It must evolve 
life and mind out of matter. But the unity 
and continuity of nature is not in itself, but in God. 
It is not out of matter but out of God that life 
springs. It is in Christ, not in themselves, that ‘all 
things consist’ (hold together). With God behind 
and in nature all new developments are possible 
and explicable. The simple question of the great 
Teacher still rings down the centuries, ‘Is not the 
life more than the food, and the body than the 
raiment ?’ 

Darwin’s great theory came asa relief to those 
who wished to divorce religion and science. Huxley 
himself expressed this relief. It was an attitude for 
which theology was largely responsible. Huxley and 
others felt that if they could set aside the idea of 
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special creation, avoid jumps in the origin of species, 
they would thereby eliminate the miraculous, they 
would make the process natural. Darwin’s theory, 
with its microscopic advances and_tortoise-like 
leisureliness, at once therefore commended itself. 
But if the natural throughout be divine, the founda- 
tion for the divorce between religion and science is 
gone. We hold that, in whatever way the origin of 
species came about, it was God’s way and God’s 
work. The fact that we are beginning to see how 
the work may have been done does not eliminate 
the worker. To-day the fact of evolution is acknow- 
ledged by all, but the method of evolution is still 
sub judice. Biology is at present busily at work on 
the laws of heredity and variation, but God’s thoughts 
and ways are a mighty deep, and it takes much time 
and many minds to unveil His simplicities. We 
must be content to work and wait. Undoubtedly 
Darwin’s great theory of Natural Selection, in 
modified form, still holds the field. It needs, and 
it has behind it God’s ‘be fruitful and multiply.’ 
The Bible has nothing to say against the long 
ages it requires. God is not short of time, and 
He is in no hurry, To Him ‘a thousand years 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night” That is a question for the physicist 
and the astronomer. It is they who seem inclined 
to suggest that God did not spend quite so much 
time over the process as Darwin demanded, and 
modern biology seems inclined to agree with them. 
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Charles Darwin, a man of remarkably open mind, 
would have been, and indeed was, the first to 
suggest such modifications of his own theory as facts 
appeared to demand. 

Darwin’s theory substituted very gradual evolu- 
tion for sudden special creation. We may be too 
high and mighty to descend to such minutiae, but 
God is not. Omniscient and omnipresent, He keeps 
everything under His own personal supervision. 
He does not leave the details to some one else. The 
God who condescends to make and energize the 
infinitesimal electrons which delight and puzzle the 
physicist, also rules in the cell, and, multiplying, 
guides it as it weaves its tissues along new lines 
or makes a start towards a new organ. Neither are 
the little things beneath Him nor the great things 
above Him. The God of Providence, who says, 
‘Even the very hairs of your head are all numbered,’ 
is also the God of nature. Whether, however, the 
rise from one species to another was as gradual 
as Darwin first suggested is in my opinion far from 
proved, Variation is by no means always infini- 
tesimal, If God be the evolver there is surely some- 
thing to be said for the production of the fit, as well 
as for the elimination of the unfit. Variations, to 
produce specific types, have occurred along definite 
lines. It is plain that the types existent are not 
the only possible types, just as the world itself is far 
from being the only possible world. That a pur- 
posive action underlies the origin of what we still 
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call species is suggested by the fact that the advance 
has apparently stopped. Variation has not, but for 
millenniums no higher species has appeared. It 
looks as if God really had ceased from His creative 
work, as the Bible states. 

Darwin’s theory made the animal and vegetable 
world practically an inclined plane instead of a 
ladder with steps. Why not continue the slope 
down to the mineral and up to the man? said the 
materialist. For one reason because the atoms and 
molecules cannot climb that slope. Life has to put 
down its helping hand to lift them up, and make 
them its labourers. There are chasms as well as 
slopes in nature. Where does unaided nature, apart 
from life, show any compounds which in complexity 
approach within telescopic range of protoplasm? 
The atoms are hopeless as climbers. Life makes 
protoplasm easily and quickly and under simple 
conditions, yet the cleverest chemist cannot even tell 
you its formula. Give the physiologist dead proto- 
plasm, give him a good start, and ask him to make 
it live, move, multiply. Electricity is life in the 
advertisements, but not in the laboratory. Life for 
its origin needs a creator.as much as matter, and for 
the materialist more, because we know that in this 
world at one time it could not have existed. It is 
not a form of energy, but a new power, a master 
architect who directs and rules over the vibrating 
molecules of matter. There is in Being such a thing 
as quality as weil as quantity. In life we have a rise 
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in quality, a new level of existence. Some would 
try to kill the mystery by subdividing it. But life is 
not a generalized force. We do not know life apart 
from a living creature, an organism, which has a 
life-history “and can reproduce itself. Let us ever 
remember that no spell of the physicist or invitation 
of the physiologist can persuade atoms and molecules 
to arrange themselves into and assume the powers 
of the lowliest organism. To ignore the chasm 
between life and energy is unscientific, In so doing 
the materialist shuts his eyes to facts, 

But let us open ours, and for a moment look 
thoughtfully out on the universe. It is a wonderful, 
well-ordered cosmos, not a mere chaos; ‘a mighty 
maze but not without a plan’; matter arranged into 
glimmering nebulae and glowing suns and shining 
planets. Here we have earth, with her myriad 
marvels, her.beautiful creatures, her men and women 
with all their life and thought, their literature and 
works; and ask yourself whether it is likely that all 
this has come about through the chance arrangement 
of cosmic dust? If so it must be a kingdom divided 
against itself, for it has published not only Spencer’s 
First Principles, but also the Bible. Common sense 
sometimes has its place in helping us to a decision. 
Is not the Christian view, that this universe is the 
work of an all-wise personal God, by far the more 
scientific explanation? Why, if the geologist finds 
in a cave a few rough flints shaped like spear or axe- 
heads, he does not credit nature with their manu- 
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facture. These must, says he, be the handiwork of 
man; here we have mind fashioning flint to purpose. 
If then nature, apart from life, cannot be credited 
with the manufacture of the rudest tools, what shall 
we say to a theory that would evolve the whole of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom from the same 
lifeless matter and energy? Why not here also an 
intelligent agent, the infinite, omnipotent God? Once 
accept such a view, and the study of nature is lifted 
into the heavens. No longer do we look at mere 
co-existences and sequences, but we see, and delight 
in, the expressed thought and wisdom and love of 
the great Creator. Then we join its great chorus of 
praise ; for this world of wonders does not find its 
end, any more than its origin, in man. Else ‘ Full 
many a flower is born to blush unseen, and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.’ To Him are all things. 
To Him the birds sing, and the flowers swing their 
censers and send up their incense. It was when 
St. John the seer, with opened eyes, saw the vision 
of God, that his opened ears caught the chorus of 
creation, and he heard ‘every created thing which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and on the sea, and all things that are in them, saying, 
Unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, 
and the dominion, for ever and ever.’ ‘And the four 
living creatures said, Amen,’ 

» But we must now rise from the animal ees 
to man, who raises problems infinitely more impor- 
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tant than the structure of the atom, or of the origin 
of species, and in connexion with whom, in a supreme 
degree, Christianity is found to be the completion of 
nature and theology the crown of science. 

Man is placed by Huxley zoologically among the 
Vertebrata, class Mammalia, order Primates, and in 
the group Anthropidae, where he has a niche entirely 
to himself. It is a remarkable fact that the Bible 
and science agree in regarding man as the last and 
youngest of the creatures. He is the head of crea- 
tion, the topstone of evolution. But they look at 
him from very different standpoints. Science studies 
his association with the animal, theology his relation 
to God. ; 

In running up the ladder of animal life science 
has difficulty in locating the creatures that should sit 
just below man. Somehow the genealogical tree has 
been lost. They point suggestively to the apes as 
our cousins, but they stand afar off. The barer you 
make them, however, the more the likeness grows, 
The skeletons hobnob in the museums more closely 
than the creatures outside, Nevertheless science, 
holding the organic unity of the animal kingdom, 
says of man, ‘Which was the offspring of some 
animal as yet undiscovered.’ The Bible says, ‘Which 
_ was the son of Adam, which was the son of God.’ 
Now which statement is true? In my opinion 
both, The one side of the picture is incomplete 
without the other, Personally I see no reason 
to doubt that God used the lower creatures in 
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evolving the higher, and therefore that all that man 
has in common with the animal came up direct 
from the animal. We carry about some curious 
relics of our ancestry within us. Moreover the 
Biblical account of the first pair favours such a 
statement. We find them to start with, like the 
animals, naked and unashamed. They live in a 
garden and eat the fruit of the trees, like the apes. 
Paul himself says that the first Adam was of the 
earth, earthy ; that is, he belonged to this order of 
things. But had the first Adam pre-existed like the 
second, he also might have said, ‘A body didst thou 
prepare for me.’ For it is when science, regarding 
man, would stop at the animal that the Bible joins 
issue with her. Here, surely, the intellect of man 
studying himself must pay tribute to the truth of the 
Bible. Even physically man stands high above the 
apes. The average human_brain, say Huxley and 
Wallace, weighs forty-eight to forty-nine ounces, 
whereas the largest gorilla’s brain only reaches 
twenty ounces. Most of us apparently possess more 
brains than we use! It is, however, in the posses- 
sion of his marvellous intellect and higher spiritual 
nature that man towers far above the animal, and by 
these must he be measured. The scientist who 
emphasizes man’s association with the animal and 
tries to explain away everything else, seems to me 
thereby to discount his own scientific competence, 
Surely man is uniquely great. There is a chasm 
between him and the animal at least as great as 
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between the animal and the plant, and the plant and 
the mineral. 

The world has its grades of being. It is a 
ladder, not an inclined plane. There is a scale 
of being, a rise not merely in quantity and com- 
plexity, but in quality as we ascend, ‘There is an 
evolution of evolution. This fact men like Wallace 
and Romanes and all who have not prejudged 
the question by making matter the measure of 
the universe, readily acknowledge. The law of this 
higher evolution is that of summation and supre- 
macy. Each grade of being includes all that has 
gone before it, with its own special addition, but 
this addition is the ruling element. We start with 
ether, matter, and energy, the elements of pure 
physical science ; they have their limited evolution. 
Then life comes in as a master-architect and builds 
with the bricks of physics its wonderful cells, and 
evolves its trees and flowers. Again, the ladder of 
evolution is raised toa higher platform, and starts 
from a new base. Animal life, with its conscious 
activity, is introduced. In what that life consists 
I do not profess to know ; that it dominates is plain, 
as my dog bears daily witness. Animal life has 
apparently seen the limit of its earthly evolution. 
There is a sort of animal level, towards which limit, 
along various lines the higher animals rise. As a 
matter of fact it completed its work when out of it 
God raised man. The Bible gives man a unique 
place in nature. From the very start he was born 
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to rule. ‘And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ 
According to the Bible man was created for 
dominion, made ‘but little lower than God,’ not 
little higher than the ape. 

Now man illustrates the law of the higher 
evolution. He sums up in himself the natural world 
beneath him. His body is made of the dust of the 
earth, matter permeated by ether thrilling with 
energy; it possesses the unconscious life of the 
plant ; it includes everything characteristic of the 
animal. Man’s body thus constituted is the master- 
piece of creation. As a mere machine, in the 
marvellous complexity of its arrangements and 
perfection of its working, it is still the astonish- 
ment and delight of the puzzled physiologist. 
Architecturally it stands forth as the highest type of 
beauty. Goethe makes Mephistopheles say, as Faust 
sees in the glass a fair vision of woman: 


Fine cause of wonderment !—after seven days 
Of work, if He who made this pretty world, 

And who admired His workmanship, made something 
Worth looking at! : 


The Bible nowhere depreciates the body of man. 
It recognizes it as God’s handiwork, built to be His 
temple onearth. But it also declares that the body 
was not made to.be man’s master, but his servant. 
According to the higher law of evolution it enthrones 
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a mysterious personality, a spiritual nature, trans- 
cendent powers, of which as possessor each one of 
us is conscious. We may live in the lowest story of 
the body, rarely visiting the higher story of the 
intellect, and never reaching the housetop of the 
spiritual, where heaven’s dome of blue is over us ; 
but thus loftily are we built. 

What more fascinating explanation of this great- 
ness than that at the close of the great creative 
epochs, because He could find none greater, God 
took a likeness of Himself? ‘Let us make man in 
our image after our likeness.’ Andso you and I can 
stand erect and say ‘I am’—as the great and gentle 
theologian Dr. W. B. Pope used to say—‘an 
infinitely distant echo of the great I AM.’ The 
Infinite Spirit has constituted us finite spirits. We 
have personality, we have moral freedom ; we can 
say ‘I will’ or perchance ‘I won’t’; and that even 
to God Himself. I believe that the likeness is 
deeper, more complete, than even many theologians 
dream of. The first Adam, man made like unto 
God, and therefore a revelation of God, was surely a 
prophecy of the second Adam, God-man. When 
Christ came it was seen in whose likeness man was 
made. Of course the likeness is of the finite to the 
infinite; but how our powers soar heavenward, 
expand, try to compass the infinite! Our reason 
embraces the universe in its grasp. Our morn- 
ing paper reflects the news of all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and records, perchance, events occurring 
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in sun and stars; we try to taste the omniscience of 
God. By telephone, telescope, spectroscope we 
annihilate time and space, and summon the universe 
into our presence, as if to share His omnipresence. 
In increasing degree, and in all forms of power, we 
lay hold on His omnipotence. But this likeness 
would have been a mere mockery had it stopped 
short of the heart of God, for God is Love. There- 
fore above all physical powers, above our intellect, 
God gave us a heart that we might love Him, and 
so know Him in His very essence. 

It is this God-likeness of man that lifted him out 
of the animal kingdom, and gave him a unique 
relation to God, a relation sustained by no animal. 
Man was made for God, to hold communion with 
God, to be His viceroy on earth, to be the perfect 
expression of His great and good will. But the 
Bible states definitely that man has not fulfilled his 
destiny. This is, moreover, man’s own testimony 
to himself in his thoughtful moments. ‘All we like 
sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way.’ The Bible calls this sin. Now 
some men of science place imperfection, evil, sin in 
the same category, and treat them all as necessary 
by-products of evolution; the shavings of the planing 
process, for which we are not responsible and which 
will in due course be left behind. Here the Bible 
stands in direct antagonism to such so-called science, 
and in my opinion the biblical view is by far the 
more rational explanation of the present state of the 
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world. As I understand the Bible it regards sin as 
something quite different from imperfection, 
‘vanity,’ cosmic evil. The animal world is subject 
to these, but not to sin. Sin belongs of earth’s 
creatures to man alone, but it was not part of 
his original constitution. Sinful man is man off 
the lines of God’s will. Man was made part of 
God’s world, a free personality with a moral 
nature. In his secret heart there was a whispered 
‘I ought, revealing the finite responsible to the 
Infinite. God’s will was expressed. Man deliberately 
chose to separate himself from God’s will. Self- 
separation from God’s will is the essence of sin, and 
the condition of death. Satan, the original sinner, 
in pride separated himself from God’s will, and set 
up, without capital, on his own account. That is 
the history of sin in its origin, A sinner is a free 
moral personality who in nature and act turns 
from God and His will. You and I were created to 
do the will of the Father in heaven. It is the most 
glorious career in life that any man can set before 
himself, and it has been fully. revealed in Jesus 
Christ, God has infinitely greater thoughts for each 
one of us than we have for ourselves. God has no 
other child like you; God is so many-sided, so 
wonderful a Creator that we are all like Him, yet all 
different from each other. There never was a man, 
a woman, a child in the universe like you before, 
and there never will be. You and I are unique. 
So we have a special place in the Father’s thought 
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and love, and He purposes a glorious career for 
every one of us. You and I cannot do a bigger 
thing than God’s will. But we set up for ourselves ; 
we stand crowing on the dunghill of our own deeds, 
we please and pamper and magnify the finite ego, 
setting aside the great I AM, apart from whom our 
nature just shrivels and its glories fade. 

To deny the fact of sin science must not only 
set aside free will, conscience, responsibility, but 
must also shut its eyes to the world-wide search 
of man for that which shall give peace within when 
God’s Spirit lets the weight of guilt be felt. History 
and literature alike express the world’s great burden 
of sin. 

When the creature in man first rose to free 
personality and moral responsibility, and received 
God’s law—qualitative changes like life, of which it 
must be said that either they are, or are not— 
then man was high enough to fall. ‘Till then, as the 
Bible states, sin was impossible. Born into a fallen 
race, every man has ratified the action of our first 
parents by his ownsin. But sin does not destroy the 
integrity of man’s nature ; fallen man is still man, not 
animal; in nature he still retains God’s image. 
Therefore with Augustine he must still say, ‘Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O Lord; and restless is 
our heart until it finds rest in Thee.’ Materialism 
must make light of sin, because it has no remedy for 
sin, The doubtful statement that some day evolution 
will leave sin behind is no consolation to me. It 
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won’t come in my day. I ask the materialist in vain 
what I am to do with my sin, for I feel it has a past 
and a future as well as a present. 

But the glory of Christianity is that by it earth’s 
greatest problem and profoundest mystery is solved, 
and solved for every one of us. God knew we could 
not help ourselves and regain our lost estate. There- 
fore it was when literature and philosophy in Greece, 
and law and wealth and empire in Rome, had done 
their best and failed, that God, having in His wisdom 
shown the moral powerlessness of man, brought 

forward His own great solution of the problem of 
sin, Jesus Christ and Him crucified; and what a 
marvellous solution it is! 

For science it means the introduction on earth of 
a new type of Being, God-man, Christ Jesus. 

Man summed up this world in himself. The 
eternal Son, Himself God, took to Himself our human 
nature, thus becoming God-man, and summing up 
both worlds, all things, in Himself. He exemplifies 
for earth the law of the higher evolution, the law of 
summation and sovereignty. The ladder of evolution 
was again lifted, this time from the plane of man to the 
plane of God ; and God-man, through an earthly life 
in humiliation, through a death of atoning self-sacrifice, 
through a resurrection to untold glory, reached the 
throne of the universe. The process of evolution 
ends in its Author; in God-man, glorified and en- 
throned, is finality. 

By His unique origin, ‘conceived of the Holy 
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Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ Christ, as man, 
stood where the first Adam stood before the fall. 
Not in Eden amidst plenty, but hungry in the 
wilderness with the wild beasts and the devil, and 
again in that other garden, Gethsemane, also in the 
hour of the power of darkness, He, the second 
Adam, met and overcame our great adversary. In 
Christ the world has seen sinless man, God-man, 
man having dominion over the world and the flesh 
and the devil, as well as over nature. The ideal of 
God has been realized. A flawless, perfect life, His 
own judge and the world being witness, has been 
lived on earth. This is one of the established facts 
of history. The crown of perfection lost by the 
first Adam was worn by the Second. In the human 
Christ evolution finds her earthly goal. But Christ 
also came to reveal the ideal of Love, the heart of 
God, and in so doing solved the great problem of 
sin, God, says the sceptic, if there be a God, is 
responsible for sin, God, says the Christian, would 
not deny to the creature the highest privilege of 
being, a share in His own life, light, love, liberty, 
the glorious liberty of-the sons of God. So He 
made man in His own.image. He knew it meant 
sin and sorrow and shame and death, for the fall of 
man was no surprise to God. But He took it all 
up into His wonderful providence and made it the 
minister of His love. God’s answer to the man who 
charges Him with the responsibility of the sin of the 
world is—Calvary. He throws back the words as 
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truth! I have, says He, taken the responsibility of 
the sin of the world upon Myself; I have borne 
your sin, your shame, your penalty ; I went out into 
the darkness of death that you might not see death, 
but live for ever in the light. It literally broke His 
heart to do it ; would that it might break our hearts 
to realize it, to ‘Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ Not by His 
infinite might and majesty and wisdom, but by His 
atoning sacrifice, the lifting up on Calvary, does He 
draw all men unto Him. The Cross of Christ is 
the central fact of all history. God was made man 
for man to die. Henceforth no man can rightly 
charge God with anything but infinite Love. Of 
that infinite sacrifice I cannot speak now, but let us 
ever thankfully remember God did not ask for a 
ransom, He provided one. He paid the penalty of 
outraged law Himself. In Jesus Christ the way 
unto the Father is open to every sinner who sets his 
back on the far country and turns homewards. The 
only thing that can block the way to heaven for 
you and me is the rejection of Jesus Christ, Himself 
the Way, the Truth, the Life. ‘Of sin, because 
they believe not on Me.’ A man can still choose 
death if he prefers it; but in order to get to the 
night of Hell he must trample over infinite mercy 
and infinite love. 

But the Cross of Christ, and all that followed, 
means much more than the lifting of the burden of 
sin. What man might have become had he never 
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fallen we do not know, and it is useless for us to 
speculate. We do know, however, that it is God’s 
purpose in Christ not only to deliver us from sin 
but to raise us to a position of untold privilege and 
glory. Jesus Christ rose from the dead. He, God- 
man, ascended into heaven; and now man with 
God is on the throne of the universe. In surpassing 
glory He was seen by Saul of Tarsus and John. All 
power, both on earth and in heaven, is given to 
Him, But all that He is He is for us, Christianity 
is no mere verbal creed. It is the living, glorified 
Christ who is ‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believes.’ Christianity is a new 
power manifested on earth. 

It is no small thing to become a true Christian. 
It means a new birth, a new creature, a transforma- 
tion of heart and life; it means being made like 
Jesus Christ. In Christ on the cross, God gave 
Himself for us; at Pentecost, in the Holy Spirit, 
God gave Himself to us. The tabernacle of God is 
even now with men. A true Christian is a man 
filled with, transformed by, the Holy Ghost; a 
man with whom the Triune God has come to live— 
‘We will make our abode with Him.’ A Christian 
is a man in mystic union with God, as the living 
branch is one with the vine. In other words the 
Christian is a new type of man, God-man. It is 
not a return to the first Adam before the fall pibis a 
rise to the second Adam, the Lord from heaven. 
It is the God-man stooping down, and lifting us men 
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up to His own platform, that He may be ‘the first- 
born among many brethren.’ It means for man the 
raising of the ladder of evolution from the human to 
the divine platform. It illustrates the higher evolu- 
tion; it is a rise in being, a change of quality, and 
therefore it must be a sudden change, as the theo- 
logian rightly holds. But the higher evolution 
means the supremacy of the higher element; in 
God-man God rules. Therefore to human beings 
with free will it involves absolute self-surrender. 
A Christian is a man in whose heart God is en- 
throned. A true Christian says, Not I, but Christ in 
me—His thoughts, His power, His love, His will, 
His own glorious self. This secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him. Some day also it will be 
a body like unto His glorious body, and He will 
say, Enter into My joy, and sit down on My throne. 
Such men and women God is now making, and 
raising to ‘the measure of the stature of the fullness 
_of Christ But, like the Captain of their salvation, 
they are to be made perfect through suffering. 
This world is meant for the evolution of the 
sons of God. God is now making them. Earth is 
His workshop. The gold is being purified, and the 
precious stones are being cut and polished, but the 
fumes and the dust blind our eyes, and the scaffolding 
hides the building. Some day, however, the New 
Jerusalem, with its jasper walls and gates of pearl 
and streets of gold, with its foundations of rainbow 
radiance, in all the dazzling beauty of God, shall 
2A 
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descend from heaven, and the work of earth will 
be made manifest. It is for that day that creation 
waits, the day of the revelation of the sons of God, 
the true Royal Family, the Church Universal, the 
Bride the Lamb’s wife. 

But surely for that glorified host a new 
environment must be provided. In God’s pro- 
gramme nothing is left out; when God does a 
thing He does not half doit: He intends to sum 
up all things in Christ. This world, desolated 
by sin, is subject to vanity in the wisdom of 
the Creator. No book does such full justice to 
that fact as the Bible. But when time gives place 
to eternity, and death to life, and earth to heaven, 
the mouths of all the critics will be closed. Science 
sees no future for this world but the fate of 
the moon, a lifeless wilderness, waste and void, a 
sort of second childhood, or else some astronomical 
catastrophe. But Christ came to make all things, 
not men only, new ; to redeem the world as well as 
man from vanity. And that last great day will 
witness the transformation scene of God, when the 
world and all that is therein shall be burnt up, and 
a new heaven and a new earth of eternal glory shall 
be revealed. This present universe, the garment of 
God, has been spoiled by sin, so He will purify it by 
fire and fashion of it a new royal robe for Himself. 
Note well that the Greek word used does not signify 
entire novelty, It is the old things that are made 
new. Moreover, as in this world God does not set 
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aside the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, as soon 
as they have contributed their quota towards the 
formation of man, but allows them to continue their 
existence alongside him, so they also shall share in 
his deliverance. The creation shall be delivered 
from vanity. Hence I believe the study of science 
is no barren study cut short by death. I believe that 
earth was laid down on the lines of heaven just as 
man was mide in the image of God. We at present 
study the patterns of the heavenly things. We are 
learning the alphabet of heaven. Our work here is 
not in vain, for the God of that world is also 
the maker of this. I believe that in heaven a 
Newton will still find scope for his mathematics ; 
a Leo Grindon will still gloat over his flowers ; 
the teacher will still collect his facts and impart his 
knowledge, but there all the men of science will be 
men of God. I believe it will bea world to enchant the 
eye of the painter, and charm the ear of the musician, 
and stir the soul of the poet, and that God will not 
bring to nought but rather perfect there the powers 
with which He has endowed us here, and which 
help to make up our individuality. The Bible 
recognizes that what we call the external world is 
an essential and permanent part of God’s pro- 
gramme. It is God who has ‘realized’ this world 
for us. Ihave no sympathy with those who think 
they do homage to God’s spirituality by idealizing 
away the external reality of heaven. God in Christ 
has Himself entered nature and taken form, and the 
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light and the glory of that other world is ‘One like 
unto the Son of Man.’ ‘Eternal form shall still 
divide the eternal soul from all beside.’ There, in 
a spiritual body, with finer perceptive powers, we 
shall realize the glories of that final world. We 
call it heaven, God calls ita new heaven and a new 
earth. It sounds so like the old home that I don’t 
wonder the poet sings, ‘Sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood stand dressed in living green’; a new 
earth—wherein dwelleth righteousness, where the 
God of love is enthroned in every heart. No night 
—God’s eternal day; no curse—God’s everlasting 
love ; no death—a land without funerals and grave- 
yards—God’s eternal life. And the last words we 
read about that Royal Family in the Father’s House 
is, ‘And they shall reign for ever and ever.’ 

That is your destiny in Christ, and mine, if we 
will have it ; for the final invitation of the Bible and 
the Christ reads, ‘Whosoever will let him take the 
water of life freely,’ and that living water is just His 
own glorious self. 
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